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PREFACE. 


This volume is the outcome of a desire on the part of the authors to place 
on record a description of the great scrub that at one time covered a large tract 
of country in south-eastern Victoria, and which was then known as "The 
Great Forest of South Gippsland”; together with an account of the interesting 
varieties of bird and animal life that inhabited its wild and serub-covered 
ranges before the axe of the settler had destroved their haunts there for ever. 
And then. in the words of the pioneers themselves, to tell the story of the 
clearing and sctilement of that land—once the home of the lyrebird and haunt 
of the dingo—right up to its present-day stage of progress and development. 


The idea of writing such a book first originated at a reunion of pioneers 
representing. Poowong, Jeetho. Jumbunna. Korumburra, Leongatha, Mirboo, 
and the surrounding districts, which was held at the residence of Mr. G. 
Mewie-on. of Movarra, in Mareh, 1915. 


At this gathering memorics and incidents of the scrub aud of early. settle- 
ment were recalled and recounted. and a sugeestion was made that a work 
of the kind here produced should be written. Some time later it was decided 
to carry ont that suggestion, and a committee, consisting of Messrs. G. Mathe- 
ЕЕ Villans, FE Р. Mims. A. W. Еи. T. J. Coverdale, W. IE: 
Толен, A. Gillan, J. Western. R. J. Fuller, M. Tlalford. W. Melxenzie- 
MelHrg, HI. Dowell, R. X. Scott. W. Rainbow. and A. MeLean was appointed 


to obtain the necessary materials and carry ont. the work. 


By this committee invitations were sent to many of the old pioucers to 
give their recollections and experiences of the early davs: while others. con- 
sidered specially fitted to do so. were asked to contribute papers of a descrip- 
tive or historical nature on particular subjects. From these and a large 
number of photographie views and portraits, selections: for the book were 
made. Bul the outbreak. of the Great. Europen War, ін ТӨРІ, has been 


responsible for the delay in the production. of the work. 


In the arrangement of the hook, historieal sequence Пах been observed 
ax far ах possible, and the papers of “experiences have been placed in order 
of sequence, according to the arrival of the writers іп the distriet, The 


“охрегіепеек” appear at the head of their 


photos of pioneers who have written 
papers: the photos of others who have not done so appear in the groups. but 
the photos of many of the old pioneers the committee was unable to obtain. 


With the exception. then. of an interesting opening chapter өп the early 


history of Westernport, whence some of the settlers eame, and which for a 
time formed a base of operation for many of the pioneers in the hills. the 
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book is the story of the great scrub and its conquests; of its birds and its 
beasts: of its first explorers: of its track cutters and its coal seekers; and of the 
settlers and their work. Also of the Great Fire and its disasters, with many 
interesting and often amusing sidelights on the kind of life that was lived 


bv the pioneers. 


ln most Australian settlements a majority of the settlers u-ually came from 
the land or had some knowledge of country life. but such was not the case 
here: a large nuniber of them were from the towns—often voung people from 
the families of professional or business nen, and with the education habits and 
general outlook of their class, but with very little of the knowledge required 
for the life they had chosen. Others again—working men—came in with 
little or no capital, depending on the “capitalists” around them to provide 


(һеш with the sinews of war in return for services rendered. 





As the undertaking was in a great measure experimental——nio similar class 
of country having been settled and proved—there was room for a great deal 
of misdirected energy. The land was one of great expectations from the way 
іп which all vegetation grew, and it is probable that many of the settlers 
imagined at first that cutting Ше scrub. clearing up after the burn, and 
sowing the seed would be the extent of their labours: and after that they would 
only require to watch their stock fatten and drive them to market. But bv 
reason of drawbacks and difficulties unforeseen these толу anticipations were 
not fulfilled, and many gave up the struggle, some through ill-health or want 
of adaptabilitv, and some through lack of resources to hold on through the 
adverse years. Those, however, who won through have reasou to be proud of 
their ;work, for the general prosperity of the district and its value to the 
5tate are undoubted. 


Dealing as it does with the actualities of land settlement, apart from 
any political or academic theories, the book may be found to throw some light 
on that much-debated question: showing. as it does, how men with the 
slenderest capital, or none at all in some cases, but with plenty of pluck and 
perseverance, have been able to settle successfully some of the most heavily 
timbered country in the State. and that without any Government assistance 
whatever. | 


In the work no pretence has been made at literary style or effect: and 
no thrilling tales of adventure with wild animals or wild races of men will 
oe found in its pages. The courage born of excitement was not often called 
forth, but the courage of endurance and determination was required all the 
time. In its pages, however, will be found a true account, bv those who 
nave been in the firing line, of the stern battle waged against nature and adverse 
arcumstances in The Great Forest of South Gippsland. 
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The Early History of Westernport. 


MR. A. W. ELMS. 


As an introduction to the main story of this volume. a chapter on the 
history of We-ternport should be of interest, both on its own account and 
as conveying seme idea of the surrounding country previous to the solitude 
of the inland scrub being invaded by the pioneers. with axe and fire, in their 
endeavour to make homes in the forest. 


Acknowledgment has to be made to the works of H. G. Turner ("Поту 
of Victoria”), Ru-den (“History of Australia”), ӨЛІ! төге (“Early моту 
of Victoria’). and ("Letters from Victorian Pioneers”), collected by Governor 
Latrobe. and edited by Thos. F. Bride. LL.D.. Librarian of the Melbourne 
Pabhe Library. a~ the principal sources of the ү in this chapter, and 
their accounts have been followed as closely possible. after making the 
condensation necessary for the purpose of dits ms. 


іп the year 1797, ten vers. after the settlement of Port Jackson, ах it 
was not known whether Tasmania was an island or connected with the 
mainland, Governor ILIunter accepted the offer of Mr, Bass, a young surgeon, 
to explore the southern coastline. Provided with a whaleboat. provisioned for 
six weeks. and with a crew of six men, Bass sailed from Port jackson. on 
December 3rd, 1797, and explored the coast from Twofold Bay (which he 
was the first to enter), round Wilson's Promontory. and on to Westernport, 
which he reached on January 4th, 1795. Пе remained there a fortnight, care- 
fully examining the harbour and giving hix boat a thorough overhaul. Owing 
to his provisions being nearly exhauz “ей, he was reluctantly compelled to 
return. without having discovered Port Phillip, or having definitely ascer- 
tained the existence of the strait which now bears his naime, though the 
direction of the currents indicated that such a strait existed. On 1% return 
voyage he found on one of the islands off Wilsons Promontory, a party of 
seven convicts, who had escaped. with others froni Sydney, in a al vessel, 
in the previous October, aud had been treacherously abandoned on the iskurd 
by their comrades. Unable to spare then any provisions without risking the 
lives of his own party, but unwilling to leave them to starve, he transferred them 
io (Ше тиан]. where, finding that two of them were too weak and ill to 
travel. he took these into his already overcrowded boat, and continued. his 
voyage, after directing the others how to proceed to reach Svduev. These 
started on their long journey, bat were never heard of agai. After eneoun- 
tering adverse winds and heavy seas, which more than once compelled himi to 
each his boat, and wait. sometimes for days, for the weather to moderate, 
he reached Port Jackson on February 2-01, 1798. after an absence of 53 days. 


The next to visit Westernport: was. Ілені, Grant, іп command of the 
“Lady Nelson," a vessel of 60 tons. fitted өш for making surveys aud dis- 
coveries on the Australian coast. Leaving the Thames on January 13th. 1800, 
the “Lady Nelson” reached Port Jackson on December L6th of the same 
vear, and wae the first vessel to pass through Bass Strait... On March Sth, 
1800, after being refitted, she sailed, mi company with ù small craft of 19 
tons, named “Тһе Bee” which. however. returned to Port Jackson on 
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account of the boisterous weather. The “Lady Nelson” called at Jervis Day, 
passed Wilson's Promontory and Cape Patterson, and entered the western passage 
into Westernport on March 21-t. Two small islands near the entrance were 
found to be covered with seals or sea elephants, some of them nearly аз 
large as a bullock. Some tine was spent in exploring, and looking for fresh 
water streams. Churchill Islnd was named after John Churchill, of Dawlish, 
Devonshire. who had supplied Lieut. Grant with a variety of seeds when 
leaving. The situation and fertility of the island pleased hint so much that 
he conceived the idea of making a garden there, On March 28th he went 
on shore with a party to clear the ground. and. having burnt a space of 
about 20 rode, dug it with an old coal shovel, the only implement available. 
Then several sorts of garden seeds were sown, аз well as maize, wheat, peas, rice, 
coffee, and potatoes. With the trunks of trees a blockhouse about 24ft. x ТЭН. 
was built. and. around this. kernels and stones of fruit trees were planted. 


Qn December Sth. 1501. the "Lady. Nelson" again visited Westernport. 
this time under the command of Lieut. Murray. He proceeded to Churchill 
Island. and found everything about the plantation as it had been left. The 
wheat and corn were m full vigour, six feet high and nearly ripe. The 
onions had gone to seed. but the potatoes had disappeared. no doubt eaten 
by animals. The gram was harvested and used for feeding some young swans, 
Thus ended the first attempt at agriculture in Victoria. The “Lady Nelson. 
after being detained some time in Westernport by bad weather, sailed on 
January 4th. 1509, and on the following dav the entrance to Port. Phillip 
was discovered. but adverse weather conditions prevented the vessel entering 
the harbour untl February. 15th. 


In the following vear (1502) Lieut. Collins was instructed to form a 
settlement at Port Phillip. in order to anticipate any attempt on the part of 
the French to establish themselves in Australia. The site of the present city 
of Melbourne was not chosen. owing to the blacks being numerous and 
aggressive. and Portsea was selected instead. After existing a vear the 
settlement was abandoned and transferred to Tasmania. 


Towards the end of 1504. Lieuts. Robbins and Oxley were despatehed in 
the Government cutter "Integrity" to report on the most suitable place— 
either at Port Phillip or Westernport—for a post of occupancy. without 
regard to the future for agricultural settlement. They devoted their time 
exclusively to an examination of Westernport. and they jointly condemned it. 
Lieut. Robbins, who had accompanied Mr. Grimes. a survevor. at the examina- 
tion of Port Phillip im 1503, considered the most suitable spot was the fresh 
water river (the Yarra). at the head of Port. Phillip. while Lieut. Oxley 
stated that if Port Phillip was unsuitable. Westernport was infinitely worse, 
and could never, from any point of view. be considered fit) for settle- 
ment. From this time. for à period of over 20 vents. the whole of what is now 
Victoria appears to have been deserted. except by occasional visits of sealers 
and whalers. 


Interest was again aroused m the place in consequence of glowing accounts 
wiven by Hume and Hovell of rich plains discovered by them in the neighbour- 
hood of what was at first thought to be Westernport, but was subsequently 
found to be near Geelong, өп Port Phillip. On receipt of their report in 
Sydney and Tasmania. expectations ran bigh as to the future of Westernport, 
Which was deseribed in the newspapers as the site of the coming metropolis. 
Added to this was the dread that the Freneh contemplated forming settlements 
In the unoccupied parts of Australia, and Sir Ralph Darling was instructed 
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by the Colonial Office to form a post. of occupation. at Westernport and 
another at King George’s Sound in order to claim the country by right of 
possession, In pursuit of this policy, H.M.sS. “Fly.” commanded by Cuptain 
Wetherall, and the brig "Dragon" sailed with 20 -oldiers. 20 convicts. and a 
few women, mostly soldiers” wives. on November 2th. 1826. In charge of the 
party was Captain Wright and Lieut. Burchell. and Mr. Hovell accompanied 
the expedition to point out the land discovered by him and Mr. Hume. 
Westernport was reached on November 24th. and on working their way 
through the Western pussage they were surprised to see a number of men 
clothed in sealskin girments on the beach. These were sealers. originally 
from Tasmania, who had lived on the inland for some vears and had built log 
huts and grow n crops of wheat and maize. рех stated that the French 
corvette “Astrolabe” had been in the harbour only a few weeks previously. 
and had stayed there six days. After a careful examination of the harbour 
Captain Wetherall decided to form a settlement close to where Corinella now 
stands. 


On December 11th the soldiers and convicts were landed at the mouth of a 
small creek in the Eastern passage. two miles east of Settlement Point and 
six miles due north of the Bass River. Tents were pitched. huts were erected. 
and bricks were burnt for the erection of the more substantial houses 1n eon- 
templation. Captain Wetherall at first spoke enthusiastically of the harbour, 
the country and climate. but later on altered his opinion. Captain Wright. 
who returned to Svdney. condemned the site that had been selected. stating 
that the very small qu: intity of good land in the neighbourhood of the кейе 
ment. and the sterile, swanipy and impenetrable nature of the country led him 
to believe that it did not possess sufheient capabilities for colonisation on a 
large scale. Meanwhile Captain Wetherall had cleared a site on a flat topped 
hill. on Phillip Island. commanding the entrance. erected a flagetaft. and 
placed a couple of six-pounder guns from the ship im position. over which he 
formally hoisted the Union Jack and christened the battery Fort Dumaresq. 
He also cleared a track nearly three miles long across the island, and thus 
laid the first military road. Hovell made his first exploration eastward 
towards Cape Liptrap, where he found a considerable area of good land, but an 
insuflicient supply of. water, and he also fonnd the coal deposits at Cape 
Patterson. On his return he made a twelve «ах» expedition and penetrated 
the open country between Cranbourne and Westernport. Пе made a third 
start. but got entangled in the thickets surrounding the Kooweerup Swamp. 
and then striking west made his way over the timbered rises behind Mount 
Eliza until he reached Port Phillip near Frankston. 


In January. 1825. as the fear of French occupation no longer. existed. 
the Governor sent the ship “Isabella” to bring the soldiers and convicts back 
to Svdnev. The few free settlers did not care to be left without protection. 
and the settlement was abandoned. 


The following descriptions, taken from despatches. wil! give an idea how 
the country appeared to Шохе who visited it at that period :— 

Captain Wetherall, in a despateh dated 27 12°26. writes:—"The main- 
land from hence (Phillip I.) to the Bass River is hilly, of moderate elevation. 
thinly timbered, the о rich and well clothed with luxurious grass. but from 
the broken nature of the country fit only fer grazing.” 


Captain Wright states. in a despatch to the Colonial Secretary dated 
26/1/27 :— Commencing at the Eastern Passage. а chain of hills runs in a 
Х.Е. direction nearly parallel with the Bass River. and at a distance of three 
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miles from it. F his chain. for six miles from the coast, is thinly wooded and 
well clothed with grass. It then assumes a rugged and broken character. with 
thick impenetrable scrub. The country between the foot of the ranges and 
the Bass River is low and marshy. with the exception of a few spots of 
meadow land. The north bank of the river down to within one mile of its 
mouth is fine open mealow land. with patches of tea-tree swamp. It bears, 
however. evident marks of being subject to inundation.” 


About this time the attention of people in Tasmania was drawn to both 
the Port Phillip and Westernport districts as suitable for stock raising. and 
applications for grants of land and offers te purchase. were sent to the 
authorities at Sydney. but were refused. ах it was. at that time. considered 
inwise to extend settlement. In 1526 Т. Snith. of Hobart. made an applica- 
tion for land at Westernport. and in the following vear (т. Т. Gellibrand and 
John Botman asked for a grant. and proposed to ship 1500 to 2000 sheep and 
30 head of superior cattle, beside oxen, horses, ete.. making altogether a value 
of from £4000 to £5000, but both applications were refused. 


The next record we have of Westernport is by Captain Tart. master of 
the schooner “Elizabeth.” of Launceston. owned by John Griffiths. and 
generally used for whaling and sealing on the coasts and islands of Victoria 
and Tasmania. It seems that during the slack seasons in those industries the 
men were enploved m collecung wattlebark. Captian Пате states :—7 We left 
Launceston in the latter part of November. 1553. having on board a team of 
bullock-. a drav. and some 20 men. besides the crew. We entered the heads 
of Westernport in the beemning of December. and anchored under Phillip 
Island. We saw the place where a settlement had been. mans of houses and 
workshops. with broken crockery. ete. The land was bad. and there were no 
wattle trees. We stood пр the arbour, and were surprised to find the deep- 
water channel marked with beacons on each side. We anchored abreast of 
the mins of another settlement. and landed the teams and men. Here were 
the remains of houses and gardens. grass was very abundant, and the wattle 
trees the largest I have ever seen. We were employed for a fortnight collect- 
meg bark, and saw traces of numerous cattle. and shot a white bull. Finding 
the bark хо abundant. I loaded the schooner. and proceeded to Sydney, leaving 
the shore party behind to collect more bark. T sold my cargo to a ship bound 
for London, and chartered the ship Andromeda? to load bark in Western- 
port for London. putting on board Mr. Thora. my mate, as pilot and super- 
сагес. Е proceeded to Lanneeston to eive an account of my trip to the owner 
and others. l spoke in high terms of the land and the grass; giving the size 
of the mimosa trees as proof of the one and the condition of the cattle as 
the result of the other. When. however. the s Andromeda, arrived to get her 
clearance at the Customs Попе at Launceston, the fame of the place was 
spread far and near by the returned barkeutters, Many of these were farming 
шеп, born in Tasmania. and they at once saw the advantages of this part 
beyond that of then own country, E brought vast quantities of black swans. 
whieh we pulled down while moulting. The waters of Wester port were 
covered with these birds. The 7 Andromeda’ arrived in London in April. 
1835. and the cargo sold it €13 a ton.” 


In the vear 1835 another attempt was made from Tasmania to settle in 
the Westernport istrict. John Pascoe Fawkner arranged with others. and 
sled from Georgetown in the schooner “Enterprise of 55 tons. Bad weather 
was encountered. and after being bulleted about for three weeks within sight 
of Tasman heads. Fawkner was so prostrated that the captain returned and 
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pnt him ashore. The others reached Westernport, and spent a week of cold. 
rain and discomfort in exploring it. Amidst the chilly winter surroundings 
the place looked so discouraging that they abandoned it as unfit for settle- 
ШОП, ‘ 


Ina report on the Port Phillip Settlement dated 10/6/36, the following 
notes appear :— In the Spring of the vear. when the wh: ine season 15 over, 
it ix the eustom of the men helonging to this establishment ( Henty’s at Port- 
land) to employ themselves in collecting mimosa bark. Little appears to be 
known, by the residents of Port Phillip relative to the country about Western- 
port. but the impression seems to be that there is at the latter place hnt a small 
extent of available country compared with the former. On our way to Port 
Phillip. being caught in the Straits by a gale of wind. which compelled us to 
put into Westernport to repair. I took the opportunity of visiting the country 
where the settlement formerly was (about eight miles from where we 
anchored). and walked for some miles through as rich a country as І have 
сееп. It was thickly clothed with kangaroo grass npwards of three feet high. 
and on mentioning this at Port Phillip was infor med that m this district 
there are excellent cattle stations, but the ground is considered too wet for 


sheep." 


In the following vear R. L. Murray, of Dyrryrne. Tasmania. applied to 
the Colonial Seer etary of New South Wales on behalf of a party of gentlemen 
and himself, asking to be permitted to purchase from the Crown 50,000 acres 
of land at Westernport. to be selected fairly as regards water and every other 
frontage. taking good and bad together. For this they offer to pay 5/- per 
acre. and to pav the Government a quit rent of 10/- per 100 acres towards 
defraving the expense of a Government establishment for their protection. 


In 1838 an application was made to the Colonial Secretary of New South 
Wales by a party of eight gentlemen from Hobart for permission to work 
the coal deposits known to exist at Westernport. They intended running a 
steamer m M Tasmania. Port Phillip and Adelaide. and wished to estab- 
lish a coaling port on the way, as they considered the vessel could not carry 
enough coal to last from Hobart to Adelaide and back again. This raised the 
question whether the monopoly of coal granted to the Australian Agricultural 
Co. for a period of 31 vears from 1830 included the Westernport seams. 
Many letters and documents passed in relation to the question: but ultimately 
Sir George Gipps was ordered to take such measures as would ensure to the 


settlers of Port Phillip the benefit of the mines. 


At this time considerable activity was displaved in taking sheep from 
Tasmania across to Port Phillip for the purpose of stocking the stations 
being established in the Western District. The story of one disastrous ship- 
ment will өйхе a picture of Westernport at the time. On January 17th. 1856, 
the “Norval” sailed from Tasmania for Port Phillip with 1100 sheep on board. 
A severe gale was encountered, and the vessel was hove to for three nights 
and two days. during which time about 115 sheep perished. and the ereater 
portion of their food was destroyed. The stock left had to be fed on flour 
and water to keep them alive. Ав the vessel was under demurrage at £1 per 
day until she anchored in Westernport to load wattlebark. and there was a 
great risk of the sheep dying before they could be landed at Port Phillip. it 
was decided to land them at Westernport and drive them across to the settle- 
ment at Port Phillip. Attempts were made both at Sandy Point and Phillip 
Island to find suitable spots for landing the sheep. but without success, and 
eventually they proceeded ten miles further up the bay and landed 1009 
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sheep. When landed. the sheep endeavoured to drink salt water. and gave 
nmen trouble through breaking away. At night thev were camped on a 
promontory of about 300 acres with a neck of land about 150 vards across. 
The Foie left in eharge. instead of camping on this neck of land to watch 
the sheep. camped on the beach. with the result that next. morning. the 
sheep were missing. Several days were spent in looking for them. and the 
eareases of about 280 were found in a muddy saltwater creek. Some of the 
party remained to trace the missing sheep. while others walked to the settle- 
ment on the Yarra, which is described as consisting of about half a dozen 
huts. Eventually only about 80 sheep were recover red. the remainder falling 
a prev to the wild dogs or the natives. A curious point in conneetion with 
this expedition is that in one aceount Mr. Mudie. who had charge of the stock. 
is reported to have been drowned by the capsizing of a boat while landing the 
sheep. while another statement desertbes him as staying behind to look for 
the lost sheep after some of the party had started on their walk to Melbourne. 


About July. 1839. Robert Jamieson, who had a station extending along 
the eastern shores of Port Phillip. carted a whaleboat to Westernport, and 
explored the country surrounding it. In consequence he took possession of 
the run at the head of the Dav. known afterwards as Yalloek. and brought 
his stoek there. He remained there until the vear 1545. He states that for 
a considerable time after occupying. Yallock. the only settlers bevond him 
were Messrs. Anderson and Massie, who had an agricultural settlement on the 
Bass River. and sent their produce to market by water. ennploving for that 
purpose small vessels of from 20 to 30 tons burden. The blacks are spoken 
of as being friendly. except on rare occasions, when the Gippsland natives 
attacked the Westernport tribes. On one of these raids they attaeked the 
station, and did considerable damage. but no lives were lost. 


The limit of settlement. m Latrobe's early days (1536-1540). had not 
extended much beyond Dandenong, though a few scattered settlers had taken 
up country for stock іп the neighbourhood of Cranbourne and areund the 
margin of Westernport Бах. Their eastern pregress had been arrested by 
the dense and apparently interminable forests covering the country below the 
ranges. In attempting to avoid which they fell in with a snecession of 
treacherous swamps heavily covered with an almost impenetrable thieket of 
tea-tree and rotting vegetation. 


Another note states that:—"Begmning at the east entrance of Western- 
port Bay. the first station was Massie and Anderson's eultivation. known as 
the Old Settlement station, from the eireumstance of there having been a 
settlement formed there some vears previously (though not at the exact spot 
they occupied). and afterwards abandoned. At that period (1841-1848) а 
considerable number of wild cattle. supposed to have been the increase of 
some that were left when the original station was abandoned. were тиро 
іп the neighbourhood. About two miles from them was Armstrong, who 
succeeded John Thom (mentioned previously as mate of the ^Elizabeth ). 
who sueceeded Massie and Anderson, About five niles from Armstrong were 
Cuthbert and Gardiner (original settlers). whose cattle eame from the Red 
Bluff. 12 miles np the bay. about 1842. "Then eame Fitzherbert M. Mundy 
(original settler) at the Red Bluff. and about seven miles from him Martin. 
who succeeded Robert Jamieson. About four miles from him Robert 
Jamieson (original settler). These were all the settlers at that time on the 
east side of the saltwater inlets. The natives seldom visited the country on 
the east side ехеері on war excursions.” 
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Іп 1839, MeMillan. the discoverer of Gippzlaud, reached Omeo. and 
formed Nublamungee station. on the Tambo river. From а favouring 
prominence the plain country could be seen, and ju January. 1540, piloted 


hy two natives, MeMillan and several others. reached it. Following close 
проп them was the exploring party organised by James Macarthur, and led 
bv Count Strzelecki. The following account. for which L am indebted to Mr. 


ҮҮ. Е. Gates, M.A.. Inspector of Schools. gives a detailed account of this 
Journey through Gippsland :— 


"lu 1240 Strzelecki agreed to lead a party south from the outlying 
settlements on the Murrumbidgee to Wilson's Promontory. His intention was 
(he tells us) to strike south from the crossing place оп the Murrumbidgee. 
along the meridian of 148 degrees E.. to bisect the dividing range in latitude 
37 degrees S.. to resume the southern direction and follow windings of the 
range to Wilson's Promontory, then to re-bisect it in the direction of Western- 
port.” He did uot carry out this programme а» regards Wilson's Promontory. 


Amone his party were James Macarthur (of Camden Park), Riley. aned 

2 | | | 

Charley Tarra. an aboriginal of Goulburn. New South Wales; who proved а 
і ` l 

most useful member. 


Leaving Macarthur station. they followed the valley of the Upper 
Murray for about 70 miles to the foot of the ranges. Travelling was difficult. 
the ridges to be crossed were uumberless and steep. and often the instruments 
had to be earried on the backs of the explorers for safety. “Bul. says 
Strzelecki, “on the 15th of February 1 found myself on an elevation of 
6510 feet under a lucid sky. 0000 miles of country in view. The mountain 
reminded me forcibly of a tumulus ereeted in Krakow over the tomb of the 
patriot Kosciusko.” Пе, therefore. named the roof of Australia Mount 
Kosciusko, 


Thence. he travelled south. and came. unexpectedly. on Lake Omeo. The 
existence of this lake had been known before. but not its exact location. [le 
ascended Mount Tombo (presumably Mount Tambo). Take Omeo., he 
thought. might have been the laboratory for the voleanie action, evidences 
of which were around. 


From this place he followed the course of the Tambo valley down, In 
this part of his journey he was but following the route of Angus MeMillan, 
who had, a few months before. crossed Gippsland from north to south. and 
had just established a cattle station on the Tambo. The manager of the 
station gave Strzelecki full information of MeMillan ~ route, and conducted 
hin on the way a days journey. 


Following the Tambo, the party eame to a long lagoon, which was eon- 
nected with a fine lake. bordering on the sea (Lake King). Turning west. 
they followed the shore of the lake till the Mitehell river was met. This 
stream the party crossed. carrying the packs. for safety. on them shoulders. 
somewhere about the present site of Lindenow. They were now із totally 
unexplored country. and they followed a south-westerly course almost on the 
line of the Bairnsdale railway. to the neighbourhood of the present site of 
Мага. Iere they spent three days exploring the surrounding country. 
Lake King was so named by Strzeleeki after Сарат King, RN: the Thom- 
son after Deas Thomson, then Colonial Secretary, and (wo. small streams 
after Rilev and Macarthur. The tast two names have not. been retained. 
Gippsland was so named by Strzelecki in honour of Governor Саррх. 
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Travelling through a comparatively easy country, they kept а south- 
westerly course tow ards Corner Inlet. The “willow” scrub that fringed the 
“Масһопос hie" river gave them a good deal of trouble: but. after two days 
a erossing Was found: and a few miles more brought them to the La Trobe 
river, which thev struck about the vicinity of Rosedale. This river was 
named after Governor La Trobe. On the Count's map 1t is wrongly drawn 
as flowing direct into the sea. On this part of the country Strzelecki notes 
“wide and deep vallevs to the north-west. and hill and ranges to the south 
and south-west. innumerable creeks. and the exuberant vegetation of a moist, 
untouched soil" Their troubles were beginning. 


From the La Trobe, the course to Corner Inlet was resumed for a little. 
But the horses were becoming quite exhausted, the country was getting 
exceedingly difficult, and the provisions were very short. The ration was but 
one biscuit and a slice of bacon per day. The Count was a thin wiry man, 
and constant trav elling and scanty fare did not seem to trouble him much; 
but it was otherwise with the rest of the partv. "The travelling got worse 
and worse: steep hills and gullies, covered with almost impenetrable scrub, 
had now to be faced. At a point near Boolarra, the horses, instruments and 
a large collection of spectmens were abandoned: the attempt to reach Corner 
Inlet had to be reluctantly given пр. The question now was, how to save 
the lives of the partv. It was decided to make for Westernport. 


The distance from Boolarra to Westernport 15 about 50 miles, and it 
took 22 days. АП the Count says of this remarkable feat he puts into a single 
sentence :— "Тһе direct course which necessity obliged us to pursue led us. 
during 22 days of almost complete starvation, through a scrubby and. for ex- 
hausted men, a trying country, which, however, for the valuable timber of 
blue-gum and blackbutt, has no parallel in the colony." Those who know 
what | a, piece of Gippsland virgin serub is like will easily realise that no more 
difficult task conld be set an explorer than to traverse the 50 miles from 
Boolarra to Westernport. To make matters much worse, the Count believed 
in a straight conrse, and he would not tolerate the least deviation from it. 
He laid a course west by sonth from Boolarra to Korumburra. thence due 
west to Corinella. and he and his party passed over the Sonth Gippsland 
hills on these straight lines. The wonder is that any of them lived to tell 
the tale. On some days they toiled hard to cover a mile or во. They had to 
force their way up and down steep hills clothed thickly with large timber 
and undergrowth. The Count did not spare himself: he was often in front 
literally throwing himself against the tangled serub, and forcing a path 
through. Sometimes they actually progressed for chains on top of the 
scrub by felling some of the tall straight saplings in the direction they were 
going and scrambling along them. Riley’s gun and Charley Tarra's bush 
lore saved them from starvation. Native bear was the principal fare: often 
it had to be eaten raw, for everything was too wet to burn. Probably. but 
for Charley. the whole party would have perished. 


But the Counts straight lines. so Оеп to travel, brought them at last 
to the Port. On the 12th of May. the torn and famished men reached а 
settlement on Westernport Dav. about the place now called Corinella. The 
settlers, who probably came from Tasmania. had occupied the dilapidated 
buildings of Governor Darling’s abandoned settlement. They readily suc- 
coured the exhausted explorers, and took them by boat to Robert Jamieson's 
station at the head of the Bay. This place is now called Tooradin. Thence. 
via Cranbourne and Dandenong, they easily reached Melbourne. 
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On the journey the Count had noted the occurrence of gold. silver. iron, 
and. in Gippsland. coal on the Riley River and near Westernport. He bade 
good-bye to his “fellow monkey-eaters.” and soon after left for Tasmania. 
where he did further exploration. work. Macarthur returned. to Sydnev: 
Riley and Charley Tarra found a much easier. though more devious. way 
back to Gippsland. Thev found one horse alive. and recovered the valuable 
collection of specimens." 


About the same time a party of settlers from Melbourne chartered a 
vessel. the "Singapore." and discovered and named Port Albert. and the 
Albert and Tarra rivers. They sent the vessel back to Melbourne. and re- 
mained behind to explore and occupy the country. They were astonished 
to find MeMillan's tracks. which they followed to the La Trobe. They found 
and named Lake Wellington. and then turned their faces towards Melbourne. 
starting with 10 days’ provisions, and with packhorses. which they had to 
abandon after the first day. Then they shouldered their packs. and with 
great diffienlty travelled about four miles a day for 14 days (during 10 of 
which it rained without ceasing). Forcing their way through the scrub 
on the 14th day they reached lower and less broken country. but still scrubby. 
and with water sometimes up to their knees Their provisions were exh austed, 
and they were forced to live on "monkey." pheasants and parrots. At length. 
on the 18th day. they reached Wester nport. thoroughly exhausted. suffering 
severely from the cuts obtained while for cing their wav through the serub. 
and with their clothes and boots completely torn off them. Thev found 
Surveyor Smyth surveying the coast. and were conveyed by boat to Jamieson’s 
station. Subsequently A. Brodribb (one of the party) and others discovered 
a more practicable road to Gippsland through the forests between the 
Kooweerup Swamp and the head waters of the La Trobe River. and there 
eventually a road was made. 


In 1841 the young colony was overtaken by a commercial panic. caused 
principally through the flocks of sheep increasing beyond the local demand 
for them for stocking up new country. and as a consequence their value 
declined to the value of the fleece. Consequently the boiling down industry 
was estabhshed. and prime sheep were boiled down for tallow, and the refuse 
used as manure or wasted. This state of affairs gave the young settlement a 
great check, from which it had barely recovered. when the discovery of gold 
diverted all attention in an entirely new direction. 


During the-e and the succeeding years Westernport seems to have had 
a quiet, uneventful existence, cattle grazing being the principal industry. and 
a few small settlements were bs med round its shores. 


In 1512 an attempt was made to develop the coal seams at Kileunda, and 
a railway Hne was made to Grilliths Point. where a jetty was made for the 
purpose of loading coal into vessels. but the venture was not a success, and 
was soon abandoned. 


This brings us to the time when the story of the pioneers of the serub 
country really starts: the rich scrub country in the ranges was entered via 
McDonald's Track. and from the Gippsland railway line on the north. and 
from Lang Lang and Grantville on the west, gradually extending, util those 
in the advance of cach wave of settlement met. with surprise. those who had 
come in from an entirely different direction, 
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Old Pastoral Runs. 


T. J. COVERDALE. 


The map here given. which is taken from the original plans. shows the 
pastoral runs into which the scrub country dealt with in the book was 
nominally divided before it was taken up by the settlers who cleared it. It 
al-o shows some of the old runs round Westernport and on the south coast. 
The names of the lessees and the dates of the leases are taken from the 
"Government Gazettes” of the time, which. together with the plans, were very 
kindiv placed at my disposal by Mr. J. G. Saxton. of the Original Plan Room. 
Lands Office. Melbourne. 


The scrub country referred to eoniprised. roughly. the northern. half o 
the Wild Cattle Run: the greater portion (western side) of the Strathmore 
and Mt. Franklin runs: the Kangaroo гип, and the unnamed tract to the 
south of 1t: the south-eastern half of the Torbinurruck run: and the northern 
half of the Rvanston run. 


Looking at the map. one would think that all this country had at that 
time been used for grazing. but such could not have been the сазе, as only 
the open country on the outer fringe of the group of runs above mentioned 
was sufficiently open to have been used for that purpose. It will be noticed 
on the map that three of them—the Strathmore. the Kangaroo. and the Mt. 
Franklin runs—are traversed by MeDonald’s Track: and MeDonald. who was 
cutting this track in the same year as that in which these runs were taken 
up—1561—states in his field notes that the country was then covered with 
"dense scrub and fallen timber.’ Rather impossible cattle country! Probably 
these runs were taken up only on paper as a "spec. at a time when И was 
thought that. Me Donald would find a main road to Sale DT SAY of tuat 
country. as two of them were taken up only once and хооп forfeited. 


The largest. and “also the first. to be taken пр was the Wild Cattle Run. 
so called from the presence of wild cattle. the progeny of some that had 
straved years before from Wa first. settlement at Corinella (afterwards 
abandoned): and from the “Government Gazette" of October Lith. 1545. I 
take the following from among the leasing notices;—"7 No. S9.—Matthew 
Gibson. Name. Wild Cattle Run. Estimated area, 256.000 acres, Estimated 
carrying capacity. 640 head. Bounded on the north by the Strze Leek Rane: 
on the west bv the Powlett or second river, which bounds Messrs. ‘Thompsons 
run: on the east by the Tarwin. whieh bounds Mr. Bourne's run: on the south 
bv the sea. N.B.—This run has been transferred to Mr. Sheridan. in whose 
hame the lease wall accordingly be made out. But. note the carrying 
capacitv—a beast to 400 acres! Much of the same гип will now not only 
carry, but will fatten. a beast to three acres. But. of course. the great bulk of 
these runs were too scrubby to be made use of at all. 


In 1866 this run was divided into the North Powlett and the South 
Powlett runs. and held successively by Richard Fehan and others till about 
1886. By that time most of it had been alienated. оғ Was in process of 
alienation. from the Crown, and at present —1918-—21] that is left of it а 
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tract of poor country along the south coast, leased in large blocks to settlers 
in the hills for winter grazing. On the south-west corner of this old run 
stands the town of Wonthaggi, famous for its eval mines and its strikes. 
The Kangaroo and the Mt. Franklin runs were each taken up in February, 
1861, by J. Conolly and J. Johnstone respectively, and the Strathmore in 
July, 1561, by James 5. Lavender. 


Of the coast runs. the Torbinurruck. the Red Bluff, the Upper Plains, 
and the Westaway were taken up by 5. Martin, Moore and Martin, Michael 
Pender. and James Cuthbert respectively in December. 1550. The two former 
runs were transferred to Miekie Bakewell and Lyall in July, 1551. In the 
early sixties, Fehan and Kidd took up the I&ileunda run, and in 1569 John 
MeCarty the Ryanston run. 


In 1865 the Westaway was held by Mr. James Scott, the pioneer of the 
McDonald's Track country. which he had heard of while living at Westaway. 

Previous to the Inauguration of the leasing system in 1545, most of the 
Westernport country was occupied in roughly defined areas under what were 
called "grazing permits" Messrs. Massie and Anderson were among the first 
to make permanent settlement there, the family of the latter being connected 
with the district for nearly eighty years. 





The Scrub. 


MR. T. J. COVERDALE. 


Before attempting to deseribe the serub itself, it might be of interest 
to take a brief glance at the physical geography of the country on which it 
grew, together with its geological formation, rainfali, and climate. 


The scrub country then—sometimes called the Great Forest of South 
Gippsland—started within a few miles of the east coast of Westernport. and 
extended eastward for some sixty or seventy miles, with a varying width of 
thirty to forty miles; covering an area of roughly two thousand square miles 
of rangy fertile country, with the exception of a few small patches of sandy 
niessimate. conntry in the south, 


To the southward it was bounded by the bayonet grass plains and open 
timber country that runs along the south coast for many mules east of 
Griffiths Point, and which extends inland some ten or fifteen mles. To the 
north it was bounded generally by open messmate country. To the eastward 
also was open forest country, mostly blue gum, white gum, or messmate. 


The ranges rise somewhat abruptly in places from the southern plains, 
but more gradually from the west. To the north they fall away into undulat- 
ing country. The MeDonald's Track Range is the backbone of the country. 
and runs through it on an easterly bearing, trending northerly as it gets 
further to the east. This range rises gradu: ally as it makes eastward, attaining 
an altitude in some places of about 2000 feet. The whole country, indeed, 
rises towards the east. and becomes much more rangy and broken; some of 
the ridges run into a height of three or four hundred feet above the creeks 
and gullies that divide them. 

From the main range of McDonald's ‘Track, spurs are thrown oif. which 
in turn throw off other spurs. forming the watersheds of the numerous creeks 
and gullies with whieh the country is intersected. Streams running east or 
west have the steep bank on the north: and streams running north or south 
have the steep bank on the west. so geologi-ts tell us. And, generally speak- 
ing, you will find a flat on one side of Streams of any magnitude, and a range 
on the other. But in some of this country nature has left out the Hat and 
placed steep banks on both sides. rising almost from the waters «ісе. To 
the westward, however, the country is much less steep, being in some parts 
merely undulating. 

The country is drained to the westward by the Bass and the Lane Lang 
rivers falling into Westernport: to the southward by mimerous tributaries of 
the Parwin and the Powlett rivers: while the tributaries of the Latrobe. the 
Morwell, and the Moe rivers drain its northern slopes. 


The geological formation is earbontferous sandstone or nid roek. This 
rock, on exposure (о the atmosphere, soon moulders down to a soft earth. On 
the rock Пех a light clay two or three feet in thickness, on whieh lies a grev 
friable soil. six inches to a foot in depth, occasionally more. In. places the 
soll will go down on to the rock. where the latter will be found in a decaved. 
broken-up condition for a foot or so in depth. On the flats the soil is nich 
hehter than on the hills and of a closer nature. On the hills it is darker 
and more friable. Through want of drainage the flats serow a good deal of 
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sedge-grass and rushes. but the pasture is always green on them in the Sum- 
mer. On some of the larger creeks and rivers. n the flats are almost 
black and the soil of a stronger nature. 


fininense worms, up to six feet in length, tunnel the soil of the flats 
and in а lesser degree of the hills also: while vabbies (land crabs) cover the 
ground in wet places with mounds six inches to a foot in height. through 
which their shafts run down to their reservoirs two or three feet below. 
These mounds disappear to a great extent when the land becomes grassed 
and stocked. 


All through the country occasional dykes of dolerite rock occur. where 
the soil is always richer. Near Leongatha there is a volcanic formation with 
some very useful basaltic stone for road-making. АП through the scrub 
country patches of reddish brown soil occur superimposed on the ordinary 
sedimentary rock of a hke reddish colour. Although this is not held to be 
хо good for grass a- the grev soil. especially in the Sunimer. it is considered 
Detter land for cultivation. 


A study of the rainfall in relation to the clearing of the serub is interest- 
ing, and shows a decline in the former, which, if not owing to the clearing of 
the country. was certainly co-ineident therewith. At the time of making this 
analysis the longest complete oflicial records for the district—and indeed 
for the whole ie South Gippsland, with the exception of Port Albert—are 
those of Outtrim with 30 years. 1883 to 1912 inclusive: Poowong with 29 
vears. 1886 to 1914 inclusive: and Kardella with 25 vears, 1887 to 1914 also 
inclusive. Their average annual rainfall records for those periods аге re- 
spectively: Outtrim. 42.75in.: Poowong. 15.57in.: and WKardella, 46.40. 
Their elevations above sea level at recording stations are approximately: 
Outtrim (earlier. records). 800ft.: Poowong. 630ft.: and Kardella, 520ft. 
The Outtrim records. however. cannot be an is comparative purposes. as 
the gauge was removed from the location where the earlier records were 
taken to one some distance away and of much lower elevation: the later 
records showing an extreme decline from those of the earlier years. The 
Poowong and ІШІ recor ds. however, have no such disturbing influences, 
and these alone are used in the following analysis showing the decline in the 
rainfall since the clearing of the serub. 

As the vear 1914 was exceptionally dry. being the vear of the great 
drought NES nore. and when only 30.77 and 30.63in. fell at Kardella and 
Poowong respectively—-about 16.0011, below their average annual rainfall— 
it has been left ont im this analysis, as its inclusion might be considered as 
unduly or unfairly aflecting the result in a comparison showing the decline 
of the rainfall since the clearing of the кеги, The mode of analysis adopted 
ix to take the average aunual riinfall for the first five vears of the record at 
ach place and compare at with the last five years: also in the same way to 
compare the first ten vears with the last ten vears. The Poowong record dealt 
With ік from 1556 to 1912. and that of Kardella from 1557 to 1019, both 
inclusive. No comparisen ік intended between the two places. which are 
about 12 miles apart: simply the records of both are used for the same pur- 
pose. and the result is as follows: 


l'oowong. Kurdella. 
MSto yours .. .. .. B.S inches | First > years.. .. .. 52.99 inches 
Last 2 үспе .. .... had. Last 5 vears ЕКСЕ 
ГИМ 10 vear- .. .. 49.41 * ПУ ааа 
Е Оита... MES | Шол КТК Т " 
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it will thus be seen that there 1s a big difference between the annual rainfall 
of the first five years and that of the last five. and a lesser difference between 
that of the first and the last ten years. This is no doubt owmg to the fact 
that there was a much larger proportion relatively of uncleared country іп 
the first five years compared with the last five than in the first ten vears 
compared with the last ten. ‘This seems to indicate that the decline in the 
rainfall followed the clearing of the serub: but curiously the decline has been 
greater both absolutely and relatively 1n the Winter months than in those of 
the Summer. This was probably owing to the fact that the lighter and less 
frequent rains of the Summer left a smaller surplus of moisture to be con- 
served by the scrub for later evaporation: so the removal of the serub would 
make less difference to the Summer than to the Winter fall. 


The following monthly averages are given to show the distribution of the 
rainfall over the year. both in the scrub period and in the cleared period, the 
latter 1n this case including the latest available records at the time of making 
this analysis, viz.. to 1914 inclusive. and are as follow :— 


Poowong. 1856 to 1914. Kardella, 1857 to 1914. 

First 10 years. Last 10 years. First 10 уелі». Last 10 years. 
Jan. . . 2.33 inches 1.40 inches | 2.34 inches 1.43 inches 
Шо 2410 2. L y 1. 2 1.66 ,, 
ЕЕ м. Ноз NN p аа, 
April. . 354 — а. | С 2.00 ae 
May .. 492 . 4.29 ^ . | 431. 10902, 
an e Ed S EET аз, 
ЗОО 0! 2 ТЕЙ | S300 4 4.605 y 
Aug. . . 40 is +10. | Te 440. 
cepe КӨ tu бз 2 “2 | 0.09 MM 435 2 
(DM Lc E 5 — JS x 3.60 — 
NON, 2. 2252 m 53 ke = ae | 3.13 x 3.0 
Do xXx -. 50 els ae ue 3.10 


as 


From this it will be seen there 15 a good Summer rainfall. and although the 
Winter fall may appear excessive. the formation of the country prevents it 
becoming injurious to the pastures. In all the monthly records covering 32 
years, if we include Outtrim, there was only one month. and at only one of 
the stations. where no rain was recorded. That was in February, 1895, the 
month and vear of the Great Fire. when the Poowong gauge scored a “duck.” 
Poowong also holds the record for the heaviest fall of rain in one month with 
11.0lin. m June, 1889. 


While the decline in the rainfall is remarkable. and was coincident with 
the clearing of the country, we still have a heavy fall, evidently attributable to 
other miinences than that of the forest. These are probably air currents, the 
elevation of the country. and its hydrographieal position. With the ocean a 
few miles to the southwards, and Port Phillip and W esternport to the west- 
ward. and no high land intervening. our elevated country is the first to inter- 
cept the moisture-laden breezes from these waters, and cause precipitation. 
The forest being encouraged to grow by the generons rainfall merely mereased 
it by adding some two hundred feet or more to the height of the moisture- 
arresting ranges; while the mass of scrub and shaded soil beneath acted as 
reservoirs for the moisture. which being given off eradualiy under the in- 
fluence of evaporation. kept the atmosphere in a condition favourable to 
precipitation. That this condition existed and was caused by the presence of 
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the scrub is indicated by the large amount of misty weather and drizzling rain 
that prevailed before the country was cleared, but which do not occur now to 
nearly the same extent. Ах showing the humidity of the atmosphere іп the 
scrub, leather articles. 1f not in constant use, would өшсе! become green 
mouldy, and matches soon became useless if not kept near the fire; while 
clothing taken from boxes would steam visibly when placed before a fire. 


The climate is not very cold in the Winter. though sharp frosts often 
occi. In Summer the temperature seldom reaches 100 degrees in the shade. 
At in^e; vals of years light falls of snow occur. and in 1595 a very heavy fall 
was experienced, When upwards of 12 inches of snow fell. Nothing like it has 
been known since. and 1t must have been very exceptional, as. lodging in the 
foliage of the кегі», it smashed a lot of it down or tore 1t up by the roots, a 
circumstance of which there was no evidence in the scrub of its having 
occurred for a very long time previously. 


With this short account of its environment. I will endeavour to give the 
reader some idea of what the scrub and the big timber growing in it were like. 
p. the scrub itself was. generally speaking. a dense erowth of many 
kinds of trees-—hazel. musk. blackwood. wattle. eum. saplings, ete., etc.— 
growing so thickly together a- to present the appearance of a forest of bare 
poles. with foliage at the top and a ruck of undergrowth and rubbish in the 
bottom: while all through it erew a forest of very large eucalyptus trees, 
But in some places it would be nearly all blue gum or blackbutt saplings with 
little or no big timber: in others nearly all hazel with big blue gum timber: or 
again it would be principally musk with blackbutt and blue sum Umber. 
Through most of the country the scrub was a mixture of all kinds. with hazel 
predominating. Taking the big timber first. it consisted of blue опт (E. 
globulus). White gum (E. rubidaj. Blackbutt (E. regnans). Messmate (E. 
obliqua). Swamp eum (E. бил var. acervula). 


The blue gum. whose commercial value is well known. grew principally 
on the hills. kut more or Jess all over іп the big timber езгімгу, The white 
gum. which was often piped and eaten with white ants. grew mostly on the 
flats aud slopes. but often on the hills as well. Тһе blue eum and white eum 
attained a height of 150 up to 200 feet. with a diameter of three to six feet, 


The blackbutts were usually found on the flats ана creeks in the West, 
and were not very large there: but in the East they gew all over the country, 
and in places were very thick on the ground. ‘They sometimes attained a 
height of nearly 300 feet. with a diameter of 5 to 10 feet : exceptional Specimens 
would measure a cham round at the butt. They often threw out enormous 
buttresses. ЕШ» into the tree at twenty feet up the trunk: and their red- 
brown butts shading into à smooth. green trunk running np perhaps 150 feet 
Without a branch. formed a distinctive ише іп much of the Ine scrub 
country. They were largely used for palings, rails and ptekets. also for sawn 
stuf: but the wood was no good in the ground. The swamp gum also grew 
on the flats. and was a worthless timber. In the heart of the serub there was 
very little messmate—-sometimes not a tree (о 100 seres—but towards the 
fringe there was a good deal. It was very good for posts and rails, lasting 
well in the ground, but not much good for milling purposes. The white gum 
is a useful timber for sawing or splitting, but useless in the ground, 


In some places there were also very fine old blaekwoods, two or three feet 
In diameter. These were usually found in gullies or in other places that 
had been missed by Black Thursday's fire. but through much of the scrub the 
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BLANKET LBAF, HAZEL AND MUSK, 


big blackwoods were all dead and fallen down. and the species represented only 
by tall thin saplings. In the early days a certain amount of matured black- 
wood was exported, but there was never a large amount available; көте of 
it called "fiddleback" blackwood was beautifully marked. the grain being 
wavy in appearance with longitudinal ripples of alternately dark and hght 
shades. and of great commercial value. 


A casual glance at our big timber would have given the impression that 
it was very valuable, and there were really some very fine belts of timber 
through it; but the greater part of it was entirely useless for milling purposes. 
This was the verdict of two experts—the late Mr. Quiggin. sawmiller, and his 
viewer. with whom 1 went through a great deal of the forest in the early days 
in search of milling timber. They said the timber was nearly all too old 
and too much eaten bv white ants: thongh further towards Westernport he 
found enough to keep a mil] going for a few years. 


None of the big timber had any taproot, but a great spread of laterals 
below the surface. and when a tree uprooted it tore up a mass of earth hke 
the side of a house. The blackwoods and Inghtwoods, however. had very pro- 
nounced taproots. The quantity of big trees to an acre varied from prac- 
tically none in the sapling country to a hundred or more 1n some of the musk 
and the hazel country to the eastward. Ви а large proportion of the country 
would average from ten to twenty trees to an acre. Strange to say, in the 
big timber conntry there was no eucalyptus growth between the very old trees 
and comparatively young sapiings. 


Coming now to (һе serub itself. that tremendous jungle forty to sixty 
feet in height that filled in the spaces between the great trees, a wonderful 
variety of flora was to be found in it: and often all the species many times 
repeated could be found on a square chain 


As it wili no doubt be interesting to know in years to come, when it has 
all vanished. what were the different kinds of timber and plants the serub was 
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composed of. I have compiled a list of the principal species, for the botanical 


names of which I am indebted to Mr. 


Baker. elassifier at the Botanieal 


Gardens. Melbourne. and whieh are as follow :— 


Шы... 
Musk .. T 274 
EBENO .......... 
ШШ ооа .......... 
Шо .......... 


Siler Wattle .. .. 


Pomaderris apetala 


Olearia argoph vlla 
Acacia miplexa 
Acacia melanoxvion 
Cassia aculeata 
Acacia dealbata 


Ginn Saplnes of all Encalvpti (previously mentioned), 


Blanket wood 
ОО ЗЛАТЕ 
Mountain Ash 
Orangewood or Victorian 
DINE B a 
Lemonwood .. .... 
EOE OO 22222222. 
Supplejack | (purple-and- 
white bell - shaped 
ШЕШ. 21 ЖОЕ 
Supplejack (White star- 
shaped flower and fluff) 
Supplejack (white-tinted 
Star-shaped flower) 
Clover shrub 
T T v e is 
Christmas Tree " 
[ап соо apple... .. .. 
Woolly Victorian Hemp 
(sometimes called Cnr- 
ШЕТПЕ) .. .. .. .. 


Bedfordia salicma 


Atherosperma moschatum 
Panax sambueitolius 


Pittosporum undulatum 
" variegatum 
bicolor 
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Teco Australis 
Clematis elyemoides 


Clematis aristata 
Goodia lotifolia 
Melalenea oricifolia 
Prostanthera Jasianthos 
Solanum aviculare 


Plagianthus pulchellus var. tomentosus 
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Australian Mulberry .. Пебусағуа angustifolia 
Naive ТТЫ omatia Fraserii 
Prickly Currant bush .. Coprozima Billardien 
Wild Н ШИ 
Prickly Mimosa .. .. .. Acacia vertieulata 
Sworderass .. .. .. ..  Lepidosperma elatius 
Wireerass .. .. .. .. ..  Tetarrheua juncea 
King fern .......... Alsoplila S ustralis 
Creek fem .. .. .. .. .. Dieksonia Antarctica 


Of the smaller ferns there were the bracken, harefoot. cat-head. coral. maiden- 
hair. and staghorn. with innumerable varieties of other ferns, lichens and 
mosses. Although the bracken became such a nuisance on the clearings, it was 
never much in evidence in the scrub, the latter being too dense for it to thrive 
in. There was also a species of convolvulus, known as wild ivy. which. 
thongh seldom seen in the scrub. came up in thick patches on the burn. dying 
ont when the grass came. 


Of the different serub timbers above mentioned the hazel was the most 
largely represented. It grew to a height of twenty to thirty feet, with a 
straight brown stem. bare to within a few feet of the top. when it developed 
a rather bushy head. The leaves were like those of the English Hazel. with 
clusters of small brown sweet smelling flowers. Phe diameter of the stem 
might be from one to six inches. occasionally reaching nine. Тһе wood was 
tongh and good to burn. 


The blaekwoods and hghtwoods. although beantifnl umbrageons trees 
naturally. were here mere saplings fifty feet or more in height. w ith no more 
top on them very often than you could carry under vonr arm. Their small 
sweet scented yellow blossoms resemble the wattle. to which family they 
belong. The wood of the blackwood is dark. heavy and very hard. with a 
thin sapwood. That of the hghtwood is hghter Іп colour and in weight: also 
the foliage is lighter in colour. and the sapwood thicker than that of the 
blackwood. The diameter of each was from two to twelve inches. Ошу 
silver wattles grew in the serub. and the circumstances of their surroundings 
impelled them also to shoot upw: ards, in bare unpicturesqne poles. to secure 

a place in the sun.” On the flats, however. and by the creeks where they 
mos grew and had more room. they sometimes developed quite а respectable 
head. Their sweet smelling blossom made the sernb fragrant in the early 
Spring. ‘There were patches. however. 10 the sernb that had evidently 
escaped fire for many years, where there were very large blackwood, wattle, 
and musk trees, also hazels. 


The sassafras was a very handsome tree. resembling the blackwood at 
a distance. bnt never growing so large. This pretty tree declined to һе forced 
into the shape of an unpictnresque sapling by self-assertive neighbours. and 
was usnally found in the more open sernb where it could show itself to 
advantage. Bushmen used to flavour their tea with its bark. and smoke the 
dry leaves with their tobacco. Tt was not plentiful in the scrub. and very 
little of it grew west of Whitelaw’s Track. 


The musk was universal. In its favourite habitat it was of branching 
habit of growth, reaching a height of twenty feet with a stem twelve inches 
in diameter. growing out of a large knob the size of a ten gallon pot very 
often. In thick hazel country the main stem was generally dead. with a lot 
of crooked shoots growing out of the knob. Тік light green pointed oval 
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shaped leaf about three inches iong. with its flat clusters of grevish white 
flowers. gave out its distinctive perfume very strongly on a wet day. 


The pittosporums resembled certain varieties growing in our parks and 
gardens. The large leafed one (undulatiun). commonly known to bushmen 
ах orangewood. often отем into a very ornamental tree. about twenty feet 
high, with a stem of very tough wood, but soft to ent when green, хіх to twelve 
inches in diameter. — 


The blanketwood was a erooked ugly stick abont three or four inches m 
diameter. brittle in character. with no grain. and remarkably heavy. It threw 
out short branches. very little more than twigs, on which. grew in tufts its 
peculiar leaves about eight inches long and two broad, smooth and dark green 
above. and soft and "ird and woolly underneath. hence the name. In gardens 
it often grew to a very pretty shrub. 


The dogwood was another unsightly stiek that sprawled about aimlessly 
to a height "of ten or twelve feet, with ver y small pale green leaves and a 
small pinkish coloured flower. Though not much in evidence in the virgin 
scrub, it came up sometimes after a burn almost like a crop of wheat. F ailing 
on the bare necks of the men who were cutting 1t. the leaves often caused a 
painful iteh. 


The mountain ash was little more than a shrub. and attained a height of 
ten or fifteen feet. Tt had large dark green leaves deeply scalloped, and the 
bark was of a vellowish green colour: it looked very pretty m the open serb. 
where it had room to develop. It is difficult to know how it eame to be called 
“mountain ash”: it is not a eucalyptus, and therefore no relation to the useful 
eum tree of that name. of which none grew in this forest. 


The black hazel. variously called mintwood. peneilwood. and Christmas 
tree. when it eame up as second growth, grew to a height of fifteen to twenty 
feet in the scrub, with a rough dark stem. and pointed dark green leaves on 
a few seraggy branches near ihe top. Tt had a small white flower, and often 
eame up very thickly after a fire. 


The clover shrub was a small insignificant shrub with a clover shaped 
leaf. and grew eight or ten feet high. TH favoured. the open messinate 
country most. 


Gin saplings grew more or less all over the country, and the тей brown 
steın> of the blaekbutts made the only note of colour in the generally sombre 
tones of the егп in which they grew, 


Prickly mimosa and tea-tree were also found өп the flats alone the big 
creeks, but not to азу extent in the big кегі) eonntry, 


Tree ferns grew everywhere, and ін great. profusion in the gullies and 
along the creeks and rivers. freqnenthy attaining a height of twenty to forty 
feet. with a. magnificent spread of frends. Tn some of the gullies they grew 
in thick groves with Httle else besides. and i was a very pretty sight to look 
down on one of these from an elevation, Пі was like looking down on a green 
sea, out of which rose a few shapely black woods or wattles. with room here to 
spread: while a dark Jeaved pittosporum contrasted well with the paler green 
of the fern fronds. And shooting up above everything else. for forty or fifty 
feet without a branch. the pillar-like trunks of the great gums supported their 
dark mass of foliage like a canopy over all. 
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The supplejack. though found all through the scrub, flourished best in 
hazel country on the ridges. It attached itself to the voung scrub in early 
life and by it and with it rose in the world. Sometimes it w ‘ould twist itself 
round a braneh of 1ts host so tightly as to eause 1t to adopt a spiral form of 
erowth. (These distortions were much valued by bush “Johnnies” for walk- 
ing sticks—the more spirals the higher the value.) Тһе scrub foliage being 
all intermingled at the top. “jack” wandered about through it at wall, “binding 
half an acre of it together sometimes, and covering the tops in the spring 
time with patches of sweet smelling flowers or tufts of white fluff: a long 
eable-like stem dangling from the top and lying in coils on the ground. The 
unfaithful seribeutter coming on one of these “combines.” and thinking more 
of pay day and the nearest “pub. than of his obligations as defined by his 
agreement. will not wait to “completely sever each piece of scrub from its 
respective stump. but going through it will nick a few of the biggest and then 
send a blackwood or gum sapling into the bunch, trnsting to "jack" to drag 
the lot down. If most of it, being uncut. remains green and blocks the fir — 
well. he won't he there to hear about it. 


The swordgrass constituted a large proportion. of the undergrowth 
throughout the whole of the Gippsland scrub. and often came пр afterwards 
on the clearings. costing a lot to grub it out. It grew from three to eight 
feet in height. with dark green leaves about an inch broad. having cutting 
edges. It had a flag-like habit of growth. and its long leaves rose from the 
eround in bunches. a long flat stem in the centre carrying a brown tuft of 
seeds. A eut from one of the leaves was severe. but on pulling up a leaf a 
brown sticky substance was found adhering to it at the bottom. which if 
rubbed into the wound soon healed it. 


The wiregrass was a peculiar growth, having a hard wiry stem no thicker 
than a piece of packing twine. with lanceolated leaves a quarter of an inch 
in width and six inches long growing out of the jomts along the stem: the 
latter was very rongh, and made a nasty bleeding scratch if drawn roughly 
across the skin. Tt grew many vards in length. and the annual growths 
accumulated in great bunches round the butts of the serub on the flats or in 
other damp places where it grew, until it formed mounds six or seven feet 
high and as талу in width. Where the scrub was a bit open on a flat it 
often covered the ground a foot or so deep and fornied good feed for the 
cattle in the Winter. қ 


Space would not permit to describe all the different varieties of ferns, 
lichens. mosses and parasitic growths that flourished on the trees. on rotten 
logs. on the tree ferns. and on one another. Tmagine all these trees and 
plants growing thickly together in rank profusion and vou will have some 
idea of what the Gippsland scrub was like. A vertical section of it seen where 
cerub cutting was going on would reveal. in most of it. a face of some two 
hundred feet in height showing several “strata.” In the bottom was a a sub- 
stratum of swordgrass half concealing a network of fallen-saplings and logs: 
then a stratum of bare stems, with another above it of thick serub tops. out of 
which shot up the trunks of the great trees bearing aloft their masses of dark 
foliage as a final laver. 

Entering the serub for the first time, what impressed one most was the 
wilderness of thin saplings all around— 


“Stems planted close by stems defy 
The adventurous foot—the curious eve. 
For access seeks In vain.’ 
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Then the size of the big timber would strike you. It looked larger in the 
serub. where it compared only with saplings. than on the clearings where the 
trees compared with one another. Often vou could only see one or two of 
their immense trunks at a time looming up through the serub. as any object 
was hidden from view at a chain or less away. The next thing that struck 
you especially when vou attempted to move was the terrible tangle of logs, 
fallen saplings. swordgrass and rubbish of all kinds that i impeded your pro- 
gress and covered the ground entirely from sight. With arms crossed in 
front of vou, to save vour face from the xw orderass. vou bored through the 
ruck till vou struck a log or a fallen sapling. and. mounting it. vou might 
not touch ground again for à hundred yards or хо, stepping from опе fallen 
sapling to another three or fenr feet off the ground. ТЕ was а “ehuck in” to 
strike a big fallen tree lying in the right direction, as vou would eet easy 
walking on top of it. A friend of mine enjoying this luxury one day 
“fell in? тегү literally. He had walked along from the head to the butt on 
an old “downer.” and was looking for a place to get down. when a piece of the 
rotten old shell gave way. and in he went. It was a big tree. and he was a 
small man. and he was up to his neck in it. nor could he get out without 
assistance. Further on vou would enter perhaps a piece of more open serub 
with cathead bottom where eathead ferns covered the ground: here it is better 
going. but if it has been raining vou will soon be wet over the knees with 
their water-laden fronds. Or again vou might strike a pateh of hazel country 
which was the easiest going of all. with nothing in the bottom bnt leaves and 
small rotten sticks and a few logs. Yon can кее better where von are eoing 
here. and if you like can have an “alpenstoek.” and а fresh one too. at every 
stride. for the hazels stand thickly enough for that. and are just the right 
size to grasp with the hand: but every time you touched one on a wet day a 
shower bath followed. Often as vou paused in a gullv. a mysterious sonnd 
of running water wonld be heard where no water was to be seen: this was 
the billabongs—underground watercourses—whose rushing waters “murmured 
far below.” 


In Winter the sernb was dark and gloomy and generally dripping with 
moisture from frequent rains and mists. while the atmosphere was heavy with 
a dank earthy smell peculiar to the scrub. In Spring-ttme and early Snnuner 
the seene was changed. АП the scrub flowered and gave out a beantiful per- 
fume. and a very sweet scent arose from it also when it was eut in the Spring- 
time. In the deep eulhes. the sun penetrated through breaks im the serub 
and woke to life shades and eolourings that had died during the long Winter. 
The old tree ferns covered with mosses and stag-horn had then donned their 
Simmer suits: and after battling through a piece of rough serub it was 
pleasant to “have a spell” beneath their shade in some thiek grove beside а 
creek and listen to the incessant hum of inseet life that was always heard in 
the sernb on a Summers dav. Although. fairly numerous, the birds were 
mostly a silent throng in the winter: bnt vou would not be sitting long before 
an inquisitive hen lyro- bird wonld come hopping and fluttering round in the 
scrub at a safe distance, uttering a sharp shrill enquiring note and peering at 
vou from first one point of vantage and then another. Like the same sex in 

| higher organisation thev are exceedingly curious. and will often run great 
ТІЗЕ just to find ont things. Тһе male bird is very «Бу, and disappears at 
the crack of a twig: he seems to know the danger his mueh-eoveted tail exposes 
him to. АП through the scrub vou will notice where they have been scrateh- 
ing for food in the bare spots. and also the mounds on which the old fellow 
dances. What his idea is in this performance. no one seems to know: some 
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say it has an amatory significance, others that it is merely a piece of vanity 
to show off his tail: but it is quite likely he is just indulging in a bit of a 
"tango" on his own for the love of it. You will also notice a few woodpeckers 
running up the bare stems of the saplings-and dabbing here and there at 
invisible insects. while the little serub wrens (fussy birds) are for ever hop- 
ping abovt and running under and over things. Occasionally you will hear 
a whip bird cracking a joke with his mate, who never fails to appreciate it. 
The whistling jackass also contributes a few liquid notes, while his big 
brother langhs x everything. High over head an old bear growls out a few 
inconsequent remarks and gurgles? down into silence: keeping very quiet you 
will probably notice a peacefnl poreupine walking thoughtfully along a log 
in search of a precarious dinner, thrusting an enquiring nose into the cracks 
after unwary Insects. But there 18 one sound vou will not often hear. and 
that is the ery of a dingo: these vocalists, like other musical artists. usually 
reserve their orchestral performances for the night season. By this time if 
the anis, mosquitoes and leeches have not suggested it sooner. vou are ready 
for another start: and looking abont fer an opening vou plunge once more 
into the serub on a two hours’ seramble to the camp only a couple of miles 
away. scaring the wallabies as you go. 


[ have spoken of three different kinds of sernb that distinguished certain 
tracts of country. viz.. the hazel, the musk, and the sapling scrub. The hazel 
sernb on the ridges consisted almost entirely of bazels with a few blaekwoods. 
lightwoods. wattles and gum saplings. also king ferns amongst it: the big 
timber was chiefly blue eum with a little white gum. or in the East blackbutt. 
On the flats along the big creeks and in the өзі Нев there was less hazel. and 
a bigger proportion of wattles. blackwoods and eum saplings. with creek 
ferns; and white gum. blackbutt and swamp gum in the big timber. The 
hottom. on the ridges in this sernb. was either clear with patches of eathead 
ferns in places, or it would have a bit of swordgrass in it: on the flats there 
was wiregrass. This country was more easily cleared than any. as the eutting 
was light and the stuff burned well. — altogether about 25/- to 307- an 
acre to clear. But a lot of litter fell afterwards from the big timber. The 
hazel sernb usnally. but not always, grew in the lighter soils. 


The musk scrub was found in the red or chocolate soil mostly. and con- 
sisted of big musk trees with pittosporum of the varieties mentioned and big 
blaekwoods, with a few wattles and hazels xcattered through it. It cost 
rather more to clear than the hazel, as vou seldom got as good a burn. and it 
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cost more to pick пр. The big timber was generally blackbutt and blue gum. 
The bottom was usually open and good to get about in — generally cathead 
ferns—but in places there was a good deal of swordgrass, with wiregrass in 
К | 
the flats. 


The sapling scrub was the most imposing of all and by far the most 
costly io clear. costing from one to two pounds to cut. and up to four pounds 
an acre to pick up and burn off. Tt grew on stronger land than the other 
scrub. and consisted very largely of gnm saplings running up from sixty to 
a hnndred and twenty feet in height, and up to three feet in diameter, There 
was also a good deal of hlackwood, lightwood and wattle. with a little hazel 
and musk. There was practically no big timber standing. but a great deal 
[ving down. and the bottom was very rough. with fallen spars and swordgrass 
or Wiregrass. 


In the messmate country bordering the big sernb there was usually a 
growth more properly deserving the name of scrub. and consisting of prickly 
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mimosa. clover-serub, tea-tree, grass-tree, gum-saplings and ferns. Along 
the creeks and rivers rising in the hig serub “country. similar serub to that on 
the hills grew for some ER TUE along their eourses, and also a good deal of 


tea-tree. 


The whole of the foliage of the big scrub, except the gums. of course, was 
edible to stock, and was semetimes felled for them; but thev often made a 
good living in the serub on their own account during the Winter where there 
were «оой > wiregrass flats. 


The life history of this great scrub has a certain fascination for many 
who take an interest in the mysterious operations of nature in the floral 
world. Why parts of the scrub should be almost exclusively hazel, others 
musk, and others saplings, while in others they all grew together, was ac- 
counted for by some in the quality of the land. But then we know that nature 
so often changed her floral decorations after a fire that one never could tell 
whether the serub vou found growing in a particular locality was there by 
accident or by primeval choice. Burn off one kind of scrub, and frequently 
another variety came up. After a burn in sapling country I have seen a dense 
crop of hazel and blackwood come: after hazel. gum saplings often came. or 
sometimes a thick growth of blanket-wood: while dogwoods come up every- 
where. But nothing ever came again after a good burn from the roots or butts 
of the original scrub: it was always from seed іп the ground. except іп the case 
of musk. I have never known that kind of serub to come again from the 
seed. but a little of it would often shoot again from the old butt. I have 
known sapling sernb reach a height of seventy feet in fifteen vears and hazel 
scrub over twenty feet in little more than half that time. Wattles often came 
very thickly on the flats after the fire. and sometimes the black hazel. often 
called pencilw ood. The scrub seed will live in the ground for many years: a 
good deal of it is of the acacia species. which cerminates quickly after fire. 


Practically no young scrub was to be seen in the virgin scrub. This was 
accounted for by the fact that very little sunshine ever ‘reached the eround, 
and that the vegetation was already too thick to allow any young plants to 
grow. which to my mind indicates a simultaneous growth after fire. All the 
scrub plants starting at scratch, so to speak. then. covered the eround so thickly 
that by the time they began to cast seed it had no chance either to germinate 
or to grow, till the next clearance by fire came along. when another erop would 
come up. 


Many have queried as to whether Black Thursday's fire passed through 
the country. I think there is no doubt it did. and that it was onlv one of а 
succession of similar fires that occurred periodically. every forty to sixty 
vears. according as conditions were favourable. And those conditions were, 
the accumulation of sufficient debris to carrv a fire. an exceptionally hot 
Summer, and a blackfellow’s fire. Long before the serub arrived at maturity, 
the law of the survival of the fittest would begin to operate. and a large 
quantity of the serub would die. causing an accumulation of dead stuff in the 
bottom. Then, in a long dry Summer a large proportion of scrub leaves 
fell, and this, together with the leaves and accumulations of dry bark of the 
big timber, prepared such conditions as only wanted a match or a black- 
fellow s fire to start a conflagration such as swept through the standing scrub 
in 1898. There is abundant evidence in the charred trees and stumps of fire 
having passed over the country at remote and also at comparatively recent 
dates. At varying distances underground I have come on charred wood. 
charcoal and burnt earth. indicating a succession of fires extending over a 
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long period. Also I kave found remains of charred blackwood saplings about 
six inches in diameter m the midst of the virgin serub. where no fire could 
have been since the scrub grew. These must have been charred in some fire 
of comparatively recent date—probably that of Black Thnrsday—or they 
would have rotted away and disappeared. 


The late Mr. E. C. Holmes once told me that he saw these ranges burning 
on Black Thursday. and one who was over them soon after said he had then 
found them recently burnt, except for a few patches, as far as he could see. 
These patches were probably the places where we found the big green 
blackwood trees and large scrub of other varieties when we came, which 
even a light fire would have killed. In other places the blackwoods were 
all saplings. From the presence of so much big green timber 1n the scrub, 
some people argue that there could have been no fire there during its hfetime. 
But a fire through standing scrub, unless very fierce, as occasionally on ridges, 
kills very little of the big timber, especially of the blue gum, which has a 
very thick bark. and often escapes largely even in a burn where the cut scrub 
makes a much stronger fire. The white gum and blackbutt would suifer 
most on the ridges: and MeDonald. who passed through here on the ridge ten 
or eleven vears after Black Thursday. mentions "large white gum timber 
nearly all dead” with dense scrub, from where Poowong now stands, for thirty 
miles eastward along the track which bears his naime. After that. he хаух, the 
big timber was all green, and the serub larger and more open. Probably this is 
the point where Black Thursday's fire stopped in that particular locality. 


In the big sapling country the big timber was all down. and had been so 
for many years when the settlers first came—less than twenty-five years after 
Black Thursday. Therefore it could not have been killed on that day, but 
must have suffered in some fire long anterior to it. And although gum sap- 
lings run up to a great height very rapidly. it takes years for them to thin out 
so as to allow the survivors to develop in girth. When they grow very thickly 
together, it will often take them thirty years to attain a diameter of eighteen 
inches. So that any country having saplings of a diameter of two to three 
feet when the settlers came must have been burnt long hefore Black Thursday. 
Probably the serub was never all burnt at one time, but some portions m one 
fire. and others in another many vears later. 


The blacks were no doubt the originators of the lires; whether accidentally 
or otherwise. Perhaps the strategy of some sable Napoleon during. the 
operations of a Summer campaign may have demanded the burning of 
portions of the scrub te embarrass the enemy. or to cover a masterly retreat; 
and so a conflagration would be started. That blacks were numerous here at 
one (іше is pretty conclusively proved by the number of their stone toma- 
hawks that were found in the serub. I found one in. partienlar whieh was 
beautifully made: it was about eight inches in length with a cutting edge of 
nearly three inches perfectly shaped. For two mebes back from the edge 
the face was polished and smooth as glass. Hollow mounds of elay about 
two feet in height. open at one side and plastered smooth within and burnt 
red were also found. and were supposed to be blacks ovens. 


In “Letters from Vietoritan Pioneers? alco it is mentioned. that the 
Westernport blaeks were sometimes harried by certain fieree hill tribes. and 
it is very probable that these latter were some of our beggars. On one occasion 
some of the Westernport blacks. bent on revenge. obtained guns and am- 
munition from a settler there on the pretence of setting Ivrebirds for him 
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(blackbird? really they were after). and then. together with others of the 
tribe. went on a campaign against their ancient foes. The campaign. it 
appeared, was eminently suecessfnl, and returning a few days later with many 
succulent joints oft the enemy they celebrated a good old-fashioned cannibal 
banquet. lt was said to have been quite a “gorge us” attain. at which with the 
fine taste and appreciation of the noble savsge they did not omit to toast their 
late enemies. who though absent maybe in spirit were more or less present in 
the flesh. 


Given the presence ef blacks. the pemodieal burning of the scrub is ac- 
counted for. Some people. however. maintain that the natives would not live 
in the semb, but Û fail to see why they shonld not: t was warm m the Winter 
and cool and shady in Simmer. and there was always plenty of good water to 
be obtained. while wallabies. bears. opossums, wombats and tish provided 
abundance of food. It is also held by some that the evidences discovered 
were only evidences of their presence there at à time when the country was all 
open forest, or of the natives merely passing through the country while the 
«erub was there. As to the first contention, the tomahawks found were all on 
the surface. showing they could noi have been there any length of time or 
they wonld have been buried, And as to the latter. the articles found were far 
too numerous to have been dropped by occasional visitors. 


There is а legend of some steckmen riding inte these ranges from the 
Sonthern plains some sixty years ago and finding them open timbered country. 
But there is no evidence to shaw how far north. these men went. On the 
fringe of the scrub when we came first there were patehes of open сопу on 
the points of some of the ridges rimming down to the plains, and at other 
places also where occasionally they eut deeply into the кегі from the south. 
and the riders may never have beer beyond these. Comit Strzelecki found no 
open country when he passed through here same seventy six years ago, nor did 
any subsequent explorers. 


On the tops of the ridges in the scrub very rare patches. to the extent of 
perhaps an acre; have been found quite free from чегиі, and grassed with 
silver tussoeks. “These ure regarded by some to be what evolutionists would 
eall “vestigial relies” 6f a once өрен forest. Certainly they are remarkable, 
as no grass ever grew dn the serub. But we know that in all forests these 
bare places occur. and may be accounted for by the absence from the soil of 
some element necessary to forest growth. Іп another part of the State 1 
know of a belt of golden widile in the midst of whieh there is a bare spot: 
all around it the wattles have grown and died and grown ашап wany times 
for the last fiifiy vents. but never one grows on that spot only grass. 


Certainly Dame Nature, with apparent vhinvicalitx. will somerimes 
remove a forest that has existed for ages. and leave a bare рініп where once 
И stood. as in New Zealand: or cover with sernb eceuntey that was open within 
the memory of man. as in Queensland. And so din ages рам, grown tired of 
the landseape here. she anay have covered once naked ranges with the vast 
mantle of a Gippsland forest. [н mam bas rudely torn it ӨШ, never more 10 
he replaced: and the gannt skeleton of tts once un@hty bulk alone rematns wm 
the forest of dead trees that stands bleached and white. a шешине alike of 
the ereat serub and of the industix that cleared it. 


Animal, Bird, and Insect Life in the Scrub. 


MR. F. P. ELMS. 


it may be said that anmnial life was 
not very numerous ш the original scrub 
in this district, probably on account of the 
density of the tiber causing a scarcity of 
edible herbs. Comparing it with other 
parts of the bush, such as messinate range 
country with feruy gullies, it had less lite 
than is to be found im the more open 
country. 


The wallaby tribe was the most nume- 
rous among the animals. Black walla- 
bies, standing, say, 3 feet 6 inches, were 
the largest specimens, and the scale de- 
scended down through various grades of 
kangaroo rats and paddy-melons to mice, 
which had the hind legs longer than the 
fore ones, and which jumped instead of 
running as domestic mice do, These wal- 
iabies were à great pest to the settler. In 
a small clearing they would eat the grass 
oul. At dusk they would emerge froni the 
хетт on ali sides and feed there till dav- 
light. then disappear into the bush: and 
it was with pleasure that the settler 
noticed, after a few vears of settlement, 





ANAT АШЫШЫ ИЛАХ, that a disease set in amone them, which 
к | killed imimense numbers. They were 
never so plentiful afterwards. Кап garoos lived out en the plains. but never 


ventured up in the scrub. 


... Opossums were. perhaps. the next in number. and then bears. The 
possums were the mountain breed. which possess the most valuable skin of 
their species. A great deal of money was derived from the sale of them. 
These marsupials carry their young in the pouch. In the serub they fed on 
the leaves of trees, but evidently took to eating grass when the elearings were 
formed. for they remained numerous even when the кемі» was being cleared 
ave 


The native bears were numerous, inhabiting the saplings and enm-trees 
only. on the leaves of which they fed. On one of the latter as many as half a 
dozen might have been seen at one time. They remained up the large trees 
for a considerable time, even as long as a month or six weeks, before descending 
to change their tree. Their limbs. especially the fore-arms. were extremely 
powerful. ‘These, with the assistance of their formidable elaws. were neces- 
sary to enable them to еш the long straight barrels of the saplings. 100 feet 
up. without a branch to rest on. The voung ones, after leaving the pouch, 
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clung to the back ot the mother for a long period before leaving the parent, 
and presented i ее sight when she was climbing a tree. At a later 
stave. when almost as large as the parent. and when able to feed itself on ап 
adjoining branch. the young ones would rush to the mother and cling to her 
for protection on the sound of danger. 


Dingoes. the native dogs of Australia. were the only ferocious animals, 
and they caused а great deal of trouble to the sheep-owner. necessitating 
folding the sheep every night. In the Winter they got especially daring. even 
attacking big calves. ‘They also struck terror into settlers trav elling alone up 
the tracks in night time. but apparently would never attack them. 


Wombats lived in burrows like wild pigs. They were marsupials, and 
lived on roots. vegetables and grass. They resembled the native bear, being 
very strongly built and provided with strong claws. with which they tore up 
the ground in search of roots. 


The platypus. or duck-moie. 1s found m the creeks. It is in size from a 
foot to eighteen inches long. covered with a soft. thick fur of a dark brown 
colour above and rusty vellow below. It is very shy, and dives when alarmed, 
remaining several minutes under water. It constructs burrows in the banks 
from under the water. sometimes extending 20 feet. Its food consists of 
worms and water insects, for which it grubs in the mud banks. 


Lizards. bandicoots and bush rats were numerous, while an oceasional 
iguana might be found in districts bordering on the open forest country. 
Flying squirreis were perhaps the most peculiar animals. and are now all 
gone. They came out of their holes im the large trees at night time only. 
Possessing a web of skin between their fore and hind legs. also a very long 
and spreading tail. they had the power of swooping or flying from the top 
of one tree to the bottom of another, and then with their claws would climb up 
again. tearing off the bark on the way in search of food. After the large trees 
had been rung for some time. the bark hung loose from them. and the squirrels 
could be heard a great distance. making a ‘hollow thud. as they alighted from 
a flight from a neighbouring tree. One of the fiercest animals of the serub 
when cornered was the tiger сай. About three times the size of the ordinary 
native cat. it opened an enormous mouth, showing an array of fangs few dogs 
would face. 


The porcupine was not common, but might occasionally be seen seeking 
food among the litter of fallen leaves and bark on the ground. or among the 
moss growing on а fallen and rotting forest олаш. When disturbed. it 
started burrowing and was soon out of sicglit. 


The most numerous of the inhabitants of the serab were the birds. Some 
were shy. and retreated as clearings were opened up: others seemed to welcome 
the selector and thoroughly enjoyed. themselves at the hit doors өп the 
мегар thrown ont. 


Lyrebirds were. of course, the royalties of iheir species. They existed іп 
large numbers. the females predominating. Bene extremely shy, they were 
rarely seen. except when come upon unawares. The cock bird. probably 
realising the pus of the Gal he carried. was. if anything, more Спо than 
his consorte. His accomplishment was the wonder ful power of mimicry. On 
а mound seratehed up by himself. 4 feet or 6 feet tn diameter and about nine 
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inches high. he would dance, sing. and imitate in quick succession, for an 
hour at a time. all the notes of the birds of the forest. from the almost 
inaudible twitter of a tomtit to the londest guffaw of a jackass. 


The black cockatoos lived a transitory life in the bush. A flock of perhaps 
twenty would remain in a certain spot for a day and be off on the next. and 
thus travel through the bush. ‘Their food consisted of grubs. which they 
found under the loose bark, also the borers in the hazel trees. To get these, 
after having first located them by listening to them boring inside the wood, 
the coekatoos would gnaw the wood away with their immensely strong beaks. 
Pieces 5 inches long. and as thick as one’s finger, would be ripped off, till at 
last they есі the erub out. One could hear a colony of cockatoos a long 
way off uttering a grating sound, whilst busily engaged ripping at the bark 
and wood. They had a large expanse of wing. and were black except for 
yellow ear lobes «nd underneath the wings. 


Occasionally a few of the beautiful sulphur-crested white cockatoos would 
be seen. but they were merely birds of passage. and never made their homes in 
the scrub. A few “galahs.” grey with red crests. and midway in size between 
cockatoos and parrots, also passed over. 


Small eoekatoos, or coekatoo parrots, of a mottled grey colour, the males 
having red topknots. lived in the treetops on gum and other seeds. 


Of the parrots, the lowry was most plentiful. The younger birds were 
green. and changed to a beautiful red with blue wing and tail feathers on 
reaching adult age. 


Parroquet- now and again darted through the trees at hghtning speed 
in flocks of perhaps a score. uttering meanwhile shrill bell- like notes. How 
thev avoided collision with limbs and branches in their terrific pace through 
the forest mystified the onlooker. 


King parrots. the most beautiful birds of the bush, lived high up in the 
tree tops. but were very shy and not very numerous. 


Other varieties of bird life in lesser numbers were blue kingfishers. 
jackasses. whip-birds, woodpeckers. buteher birds. blue or harmonious thrush, 
fantails. tomtits. wrens. wattlebirds, and robins. 


High above the big trees soared the sparrow hawks and eagle hawks. and 
in Summer time the swifts circled round in the upper air. 


Night time brought forth the bats and mopokes to add to the weirdness 
of the silent forest. 


The most numerous of the birds were the javs. satin birds. and grey 
magples. Thev were the scavengers of the camps. What thev found to satisty 
their voracious appetites before the advent of the settlers was a question. Jays 
were dark brown. almost black in colour, about the size of a large pigeon. and 
very active. They would congregate about a hut in flocks of up to 100 and 
literally clean np all refuse. Meat was their favourite dainty. and when a 
beast wag killed, it had to be well protected from their depredations before 
being eut down. When the pioneer left his hut for any length of time, he had 
to -ecurely tie up his meat bag. and see that the hut door and window were 
shut. or he might have to go hungry after these scavengers had had their 


fill. 
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Satin birds. comely-sbaped birds. the females a pretty mottled green with 
veliow under the wings. and the older males а glossy purple black, were also 
numerous, Being shyer by nature than the jays. they were not quite so mis- 
ehievons іп them behaviour, but when accompanied by a number of grey 
magpies. they gave the householder quite enough to worry about in looking 
after his food. when quitting the сатар. Often at mealtimes these three kinds 
of bird- would become vo familiar and daring as to get inside the hut door, 
аз if urging the cook to hurry up with the scraps. 


Three kinds of snakes inhabited the samb. They were the tiger. the 
copper. and the black. Lizards were numerous and occasional iguanas were 
seen. 


The fish in the creeks were eels. blackfish, and small mountain trout. 


One curiosity of the soft. deep soil were the gigantic earthworms. 
Stretched ош. they measured fully six feet and as thick as опе thumb. A 
person walking over their holes would cause them to recede rapidly deeper 
down. making a queer, subterranean noise or gurgle sufficient to scare anyone. 
Often. being flooded ont. they would lie stretched out on the mud in the 
tracks and prove an easy prey to the jackass or the naturalist. 


Among the insects. small lecehes an inch long were most uncomfortable 
and very numerous. If one sat still for a time. perhaps half a dozen would 
climb np one’s legs. and start sucking the blood. swelling to a great size if 
allowed to have their fill. They would then drop off of their own accord, but 
would leave their memory behind in an itehy sore. sometimes resulting in a 
swollen лар if the blood were ont of order. 


Scorpions were plentiful in some localities. They lived under bark and 
small timber. and required watching. when picking up the burnt sernb. For- 
tunately. they have almost entirely disappeared. 


Blowflies. a few house flies. gnats and mosquitoes abounded in the air, 
and gave a hearty welcome to man in their solitudes. 


This js a rough list of the life of the scrub. As the clearings extended 
and drew nearer to one another. the scrub was destroved, and most of the 
above went back. Some of the animals remained. such as odd representatives 
of the bears. opossnms and wombats. Foxes made their appearance, and 
hares also on the grass lands. A great many of the birds followed the forest 
and disappeared. In Summer, when the large fires took place. the heat and 
smoke drove them off. 


Now that the country has settied down to quietude. some have returned, 
and in a number of instances new kinds have pnt їп an appearance. 


The magpie did not appear till there was some kind of settlement. and 
still later on appeared che dainty mudlark, The lowry parrot is rarely seen 
now. but the rosella has taken its place. Black cockatoos. satin birds. Jays, 
parrakeets, king parrots. woodpeckers. and the whip-birds are very rarely 
seen. “ 

Lyre birds may still he found in quiet gullies. New arrivals are swallows, 
kestrels. finches and starlings. The advent of the latter was the death knell 
of the grasshopper. that regularly every Autumn devonred and laid bare 
the grass paddocks. This was a great loss to the early settler. The starling 
remedied that for him. but what he is to prove. a friend or foe in the future, 
is a question that remains to be solved. 


The Lyre Bird. 


MISS GILLAN. 


The average Pini beor as a rule. knows very 
little about Australia, but he 12 always quite sure on 
one point. and that is that there are no song bird» in 
that country. This misconception has arisen partly 
through the publication. of those unfortunate limes 
of Gordon х when be zung or Australia аха land 


"Where bright blossoms are scentless. 
And songless bright birds.” 


Хо deseription could have been more incorrect. and 
we who live in Gappsland can hardly believe it po~- 
sible that such a statement was ever taken seriously. 
Our bush is full of songbird»: we have the thrush, 
таоло. fantail, and many others; but the king of 
them all is the lyre bird. 8 well as possessing a 
liquid note of its own, ihe lyre bird has the faculty 
of being able to mime not only every bird it hears, 
but also every other sound. such as the bark of 

dog. the clucking of a hen. the sawing of wood, the 
sound of the axe. and the sharp crack of a whip. 





As children we were taught of the wonders of 
the Aimerican Mocking-Bird. but here in our own 
bush was a bird that far exceeded the Аінелсан 

bird in powers of mimierx, and our school books never mentioned it. Besides 
being famed for its glorious notes, our lyre bird is even better known for 
its tail. dt has sixteen lone distinet feathers. twelve of them hav- 
ine fine and widely separated Бат: then two long middle feathers, 
each of which has a vane on one side only. and two exterior feathers curved 
like the sides of an ancient lyre. or shaped like the letter S very munch 
elongated. This wonderful taii is not attained till the bird is four years 
old. It is about two feet or more 1n length. and the bird has the power of 
extending and contracting it literally, spreading it widely when dancing. In 
colour the whole bird is brown. but the til is of a lighter shade than the 
body. snd the two lyre shaped feathers are striped bright brown aud almost 
a lavender shade alternately. АП this gorgeousnesx both in note and colour 
belongs to the male. who is abont the size of an English. pheasant. and is 

asily- the largest song-bird in the world. The female is a quiet, little drab 
bird with a pli Lin little tail hardly worth mentioning, She : Iso has a note of 
her own. but it is merely an echo of that of her brilliant mat’. In habit they 
are very shy. and if vou go to look for one you rarely see it. Tf vou do. it is 
only for an instant. the bird. either male or female. Mug 1n sight one moment 
and away the next. Tt is useless to try and follow it. as “they run throneh the 
сеги with incredible swiftness. The best wav P see (hem is to go ана sit 
quietly in the bush 1m the early morning near thei ir haunts. Dy and bye. if you 
sit long enough. vou may be rewarded by hearing a rustle among the ferns 
anl out will eome tlie bird сагтуіне his t: all str: aight behind him. Perhaps he 
is going to make one of those рес tliar mounds of leaves and rubbish that vou 
have noticed in ihe bush, and if so; vou are indeed fortunate. Магер now, 
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and do not even breathe. because at the least 
sound he will be off. See, he is starting to 
scratch: and listen to his notes! THis tail is 
now thrown right over his pack, almost 
touching his head, the pale shades of the 
under side making it appear nearly white. 
He is gomg round and round, singing most 
gloriously, and at the same time making the 
mound iarger and larger. He is not looking 
for worms, but Just scratching. and is throw- 
ing all the leaves and soil behind him. Іп 
а short time he has quite a decent-sized 
mound, perhaps two or three feet in diame- 
ter, and about three inches high in the 
centre: then something startles him. and off 
he goes. 

Opinions differ as to the reason of this 
mound; some think it is made as a trap for 
worms and insects on which he feeds: others 
think it is part of the courting programme. 
The hen bird may have been near the day | 
saw the mound being made, but I caught no 
glimpse of her. | 

For a long time I wished to find a Ivre 
bird's nest. and at last I discovered one. 
quite accidentally... One afternoon as I was 
coming from school I noticed a drop of water 
m among some undergrowth near the path, 
aud I thought I would see where the water was coming from. I went towards 
the spet. and there I discovered that what I had taken to be a drop of water 
was really the glint of the sun on the beautiful. big. bright eve of a Іуге bird 
sitting on her nest. As I approached she flew away. and I peeped into the 
nest hoping to find a fine lot of eges. but there was onlv one. I learnt since 
that the hen never lays more than one in the season, It was shaped like a 
magpie's egg. only much larger. and was dark grey in colour mottled with a 
darker shade of grey. The nest itself was fine and roomy: it was built in 
among tlie roots of a fallen tree and was covered completely over. the opening 
being at the side. It consisted of small sticks, bark, dried grass and the soft, 
brown. mossy substance taken from the tree ferns. I visited the nest twice a 
day. and the mother bird got so tame that she just popped off the nest on to a 
neighbouring twig and was on again as soon as my back was turned. In due 
time the egg was hatched. and what a curiosity the young bird was! There 
seemed to be nothing visible but one huge mouth which opened and closed 
automatically. The tittle bird was covered with a light grey down and its 
bones seemed far too big and strong for its skin. In a few davs it got more 
interesting and found its feet as it were, for every time it was disturbed it 
would stand up in the nest and stretch itself again and again. till it seemed 
to be growing bigger and bigger before шу very eves. I used to pop worms 
and grubs in its mouth, but it never swallowed anything 1 brought, so T 
و‎ the mother bird had a special way of preparing the delicacies for her 
Зару. 





MALE LYREBIRD. 


А favourite place for the Туге bird's nest is among the roots of a fallen 
tree. bnt they also build in broken tree stumps and among tree ferns. never 
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very far from the ground. This habit of building near the ground is proving 
disastrous to the lyre birds since the fox has made its appearance in Gipps- 
land. as from the position both the bird and her egg fall an easy prey to the 
remorseless Revnard. 


The Туге bird usually lives on insects. worms and such like. but if very 
hungry is not above taking grain. After the 1595 bush fires, I knew of a 
lyre bird coming regularly to a farm house and helping itself to the food 
thrown out for the fowls. It scratches for its food in the same manner as the 
domestic fowl. but having a much larger and stronger thigh bone and leg, 
it scratches much more vigorously. I knew of one getting into a flower garden 
and doing more harm in a few hours than a dozen hens would do in a week. 


The lyre birds are becoming very scarce in this part of Gippsland. but 
they are still plentiful away back in the ranges. and an attempt is being made 
to establish them in the National Park at Wilson's Promontory. It is to be 
hoped that this attempt will be successful. as besides being a valuable insect 
destroyer, the lyre bird is one of the most beautiful and interesting song: 
birds in the world. 





HEN LYREBIRI). 


Pack-tracks and Packing. 


MR. W. Н. С. HOLMES. 


Perhaps the most difficult of the many problems that confronted the early 
settlers of South Gippsland were those of transport and communieation with 
the outside world. Му personal experience of these questions dates from the 
vear 1575, when Poowong, on McDonald's track, about 16 miles from Tobin 
Yallock. was the only settled centre in this district, with a few small clearings 
around it. and only ous place of business, this being the public-house, store. 
and butchery of Mr. James Scott. whose name and that of his family will ever 
be inseparably associated with the pioneering history of South Gippsland. 
Dandenong was the nearest railway station, with a coach service to Tobin 
Yallock. now called Lang Lang. The portion of this road extending from 
Cranbourne to Tobin Yallock contained many stretches of .sw атру ti-tree 
country. portion of the Koo-wee-rup swamp. which got into a deplorable 
state during Winter. but was not much used for the carriage of goods, the 
greater proportion of which were shipped to the Bluf! at Westernport. near 
Tobin Yalloek. and carted by dray or waggon to the ranges. 


It was not until the settler left the older civilisation with the Grantville 
road at the Lang Lang river and struck the drav track through the Cherrytree 
rises and over the sand hummocks, that he fairly got into grips with the difti- 
culties of transport. From Tobin Yallock to Poowong. a distance of about 16 
miles. a track—I was about to sav (ғау road, but such a description would 
be an exaggeration—had been cleared. About a mile out there lived an old 
identitv. old even at that time. Mr. James Baker, better known as “Jimmy 
Bakers” and his wattle and daub house and small orchard were well known to 
the incoming settlers. The next four or five miles through the Cherrytree 
Rises was rough enough, but a fairly solid road with good grades until the 
sand hummocks were reached. These were then much the same as {һеу are to- 
dav. covered with loose sand. heath. brushwood. ete.. апа, like in most barren 
country. the physical features have not undergone much change. even іп 40 
years, being in this respect in striking contrast to the heavy forest immediately 
alongside. which has been completely transformed and become utterly un- 
recognisable after that space of time. Vehicular traffic across the sand 
hummocks was extremely difficult, more on account of the loose sand than the 
steep grades. though some of the pinches were steep enough and often 
necessitated jettisoning at least half of the load until Tinpot Hill was reached, 
and a return trip made for the other half. 


Tinpot Mill was the summit of the messmate covered ranges that fringed 
the forest country. and from there a last extended view was obtainable. which 
from a scenic point of view was a very fine опе, notwithstanding the barren 
nature of the foregronnd. Stretches of heavy messmate. open timber country 
extending in a Northerly and Southerly direction, the white sand hummocks 
with patches ef stunted scrubby growths and an endless variety of shades 
of pink and white heaths, with the placid waters of Westernport. and its 
surrounding country. made a most charming landscape. To the earliest 
settlers the memories of that prosaically named spot “Tinpot НІШ” will be 
always pleasant. as after twelve months’ solid toil in the cirenmseribed area 
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of a few acres of clearing. the first glimpse of the sea and a landscape extend- 
ing over 50 miles had a charm which had to be experienced to be appreciated. 
Many of these settlers have now the glorions privilege of seeing both Western- 
port and Anderson's Inlet as well as the mighty “Baw Baw“ from iheir 
elevated residences. with the additional advantage of owning a portion of and 
living amongst range after range of the most fertile grass covered conntry in 
all Australia: but many of them have toiled anything from 20 to 40 vears 
before the glory was realised. 


After turning onr backs on the outer world at Tinpot Hill, the next sign 
of civilisation was the isolated homestead of Mr. Justin, about a mile further 
ou, and from his house eastward one got a first taste of the hill country. 
The tops of the hill. known then as the Mt. Lyell ranges. were fairly 
thickly covered with timber. mostly messmate, gum and smaller growths. the 
eulhes having a denser growth similar to the forest country. The road 
over the ranges was known as Me Donalds track. and ran almost straight in an 
easterly direction. ‘The first earthworks in the South Gippsland hill country 
were put in on this road between Baker's and Dunlop's properties. just where 
the road rises into the hill country. At Mr. Dunlop's the drav traek entered 
the lordly forest, and after penetrating the scrub country for about nine miles 
became » mere pack-track still trending eastward. It was the only means of 
communication for the whole district eastward of Poowone. and the only other 
lme of communication branched off from it at Ferriers camp in the shape of 
another pack track known as the "South track.” or “Down South.” running 
through Mollovs. Cook Bros., Holmes’. Ireland's. TWoskine’s. and Fuller's 
holdings. and thence southward and eastward as the country was opened up. 
which served as an outlet for the Jwmbunna Kast and Kornniburra districts. 
From this. another very long stretch of track diverged at Mr. R. J. Fuller's 
property through Messrs. Buchanan and Brind's Fribb’s. and Horner's pro- 
perties, and thence on to Grantville. 


It can well be imagmed how Ferriers junction on McDonald's track 
became a depot for all sorts of merchandise. АП around was bush: Scott's 
clearing was fairly close. but the traek itself was in the bush: and here most 
of the incoming selectors would first make the aequaintance of one of the 
earliest and hardiest pioneers of Sonth Gippsland. Mr. David Ferrier who 
owned. and still owns, a selection close to Nyora on the very fringe of the 
scrub country. lu the Poowong. Koruna, Juribunna, and Jeetho dis- 
tricis, there was no man better known or respected. or had such a wealth of 
experience of pack tracks and packing and carting with horse teams than this 
sturdy. genial. tough Scot. who for many years was constantly emploved 
“ating with horses and dravs from Westernport to the bush junction, and 
packing from there to anywhere. He usually contrived to arrive at the 
junction about dark. but the exigencies of the track and the climate had to 
be reckoned with, and his arrival might be at any hour of the day or night, and 
night travelling in the bush as 1 was nearly 10 vears ago. with somewhere 
about 50 inches of rain per апо, was a serious proposition, Many a time I 
have passed the depot some time after dark —ind dark does not quite describe 
the colour of a pack track—with a bottle and candle for à lantern, and the 
first intimation of the carriers presence would be the sonnd of the horses 
munching their feed. and our good friend David snoring out a sonorous bass. 
Hail, rain or sunshine was all the same to him: he was always happy. А 
couple of bags of grass seed. flonr bags. or better sal, a bag or two of horse- 
feed. with an old tarpaulin rigged as a fly to keep off the ever-drizzling rain. 
and he would sleep more soundly than most of his city kinsmen wonld upon 
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their well-upholstered beds, He had a capacity for adapting hinself to 
circumstances that fitted him admirably for the occupation he followed, 
and his inherent “bonhomie” made him immensely popular with the people 
amongst whom he travelled periodically. The pack track “down South" left 
MeDonald’s track at Ferrier's camp and was merely cleared of undergrowth, 
overhanging timber and branches for a width of 6 or 7 feet, so narrow, in fact, 
that with a bulky pack load the horses had a struggle to pass between the trees, 
and as most. 1f not all, of these pack tracks were made by the settlers, they 
naturally were made with the least possible expenditure of time and labour. 
The numerous large logs, many of them as solid as the day they had fallen, 
though sodden and w aterlogged and overgrown for a great number of vears, 
would have a gap eut ont of the top sufficiently wide and deep to allow the 
horses io step over the uncut portion. These gapped logs were a continnal 
source of trouble to-the packer. owing to the fact that during the Winter 
months the constant stepping over them wore deep holes on either side, which 
were full of water for six or eight months of the year. and the depth could 
not be gauged until the unfortunate animal touched, bottom. The peculiar 
network of underground waterconrses and crabholes also added a very serious 
difficulty when travelling. particularly at these logs. and were so numerous 
that manv of these partially cnt logs might have an underground watercourse 
on one side or the other. Ап ordinary hole. the result of wear and tear on 
each side of a log. is bad enough for a heavily laden pack-horse to negotiate. 
but when these open ont into still lower depths. including the stiff clayey sub- 
soil. the log then becomes a serious obstacle. There is onlv one passage 
through it. so the horse probably makes a supreme effort to jump over, and if 
successful will be very fortunate if his pack is not sadly damaged or dis- 
arranged throngh striking the cnt ends of the logs as he passes through 
Experienced bushmen, on breaking into a bad erabhole when riding along, in- 
variably dismount and ram a long pole into the trap as a guide to the unwary, 
and, should one of them be seen at the side of a gapped log. it was usually 
considered advisable to dismount. and thereby lessen the risk of a fall for 
both horse and rider. 


Another difficulty common to pack tracks was falling timber. А large 
tree newly fallen would. if in a rough spot. completely block the track and 
necessitate the traveller unprovided with an axe returning to the nearest 
settler to get one; the professional packers and old hands. however. mvariably 
carried one in case of a block. In some cases a detour might be made without 
much difficulty, but in others it would be impossible to do so without an axe. 
I have often, in rough scrub, had to carry logs. limbs of trees. ete.. to stack 
on either side of a newly fallen tree to enable the pack horse to scramble over 
it. Sometimes a spar would fall across the track and hang up in the serub 
at a distance from the ground that night allow a horse to pass underneath 
bareback, but the rider or pack would ‘have to come off to allow a passage. 
Instead of eutting the larger trees a. detour might be made round the head 
or the upturned roots. These roots were responsible for much trouble to the 
pack loads. as the dry sprags that protruded so plentifully. ont of the np- 
turned clay were so tough that 1f the side of the pack got caught there would 
be trouble. 


The saddle generally used for packing consisted of a pair of well-stutfed 
leather covered flaps. extending from immediately behind the  horse’s 
shoulders to the flanks. On each flap near the top was rivetted a stout wooden 
batten to eive stability to the saddle. and the whole was joined across the 
horse's back by two iron arches, standing well up over the horse's backbone. 
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PACKING. 


On these arches were iron hooks on which to hang the side packs. The saddle 
had two girths. breastplate and crupper to keep it in position. It had four 
packstraps fitted with rings to hang on the saddle hooks. and a surcingle 
about 15 feet long to go round the complete pack and hold everything in 
position. All these fittiugs were necessarily made of stout leather to with- 
stand the rough usüge they received. As a pack always had a tendency to 
work loose on the journey. the sureingle before starting was fastened as 
tightly as possible in spite of the protest the horse usually showed by fidgeting 
about and living its ears back. 


The arrangement of a paek load at starting was always an important 
consideration, and as stores were the chief portion of most loads for the first 
few veurs of settlement, it required considerable care m arrangement to ensure 
the goods arriving at their destination without foreign flavours. For instance, 
a pack might consist of flour, sugar. salt beef, kerosene, ete, A careless loader 
might place either the sodden salt beef or the kerosene on (ор of the load, 
with dire results to the flour or sugar and many a pioneer has had to endure 
the flavour of kerosene in his bread or tea, for months perhaps, while “wading” 
through a bag of Aour or sugar upon which а leaking tin of kerosene Пах 
been packed. 


The life of a pack horse was a most unenviable one, Тіс pack saddle 
itself. owing te the nature of its construction, was liable, in the hands of a 
careless person, to cause the horse a great deal of unnecessary pain. Some- 
times the arch of the iron trees was made too low or too narrow. and 1f the 
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stufling of the saddle was not constantly attended to. the continual lurching 
to and fro as the horse struggled. along the rough uneven tracks, would, 
sooner or later. cause the forward one of these trees to come down on the 
withers, pinching and galling them badly. especially when going down hill. 
Sometimes the downhill strain on the crupper and breeching would be so 
intense that the skin would be chafed until almost raw. Two of the com- 
monest troubles with pack horses were girth galls and mud fever. The strain 
and struggle of the nnfortunate horses when climbing the steep hills and 
descending them made it absolutely necessary to have the eirths and 
sureingles so tightly fastened that it almost amounted to cruelty. hence the 
inevitable girth galls, largely dne also to the use of leather strand-girths; 
the Queensland girths in use nowadays would have minimised the evil. Mud 
fever was caused by the continual adhesion of mud to the horses legs and 
ribs. resulting in the matted hair and mud peeling off in flakes in the Spring 
time. It must be remembered Ша the pack tracks were continuously muddy 
for six or eight months 1n the vear, and with the Gippsland drizzle for as 
many months. there was no — ‘of grooming. Hard feed was as searce as 
sunshine, a bit of grass hay being the only luxury in this direction, and very 
rare at that. Rugs there were none. the ‘bush was the only protection from 
wind and storm, and there is no donbt that this protection was of much 
greater value than has been estimated. The settler's clearings were but small 
pot-holes in the gigantie forest. and the settler's horses and cattle had at 
least the splendid shelter whieh a forest like this affords. 


If a man had to load a pack horse with a heavy load by himself, it was 
by no means an easy matter, A three-hundred weight load would probably 
be divided as nearly as possible into 130 Ibs. on each side and the balance on 
top. If the horse is fairly quiet. the first side is not hard to put on, and 
when hooked on must be propped underneath with a stick to keep it from 
slipping round. Then the diifieult part begins; while struggling to get the 
other side of the pack up and fixed. the horse may give a lurch over. and 
away will drop the propstick and around goes the pack saddle, and the whole 
per formance has to be done wean, 1 takes a considerable amount of ex- 
perience in strapping to ensure safe transit. especially as every now and 
then the pack will be bumped against a tree or dr десей on the side of a cut 
log. or forced under an overhanging limb or spar. The most eareful strap- 
ping and tving will not always meet these contingencies. As a rule pack 
horses beeame so used to their work that it was not necessary to lead them— 
just load them up. fasten the rems, and drive them ahead. Occasionally, 
through not having control, the unforeseen would happen. Where packmen 
had a team of several horses to load. the packs would be suited to the vagaries 
of the horses’ dispositions and their ability to carry weight. In arranging 
the loads. the heavier goods were usually put on the sides and the bulkier 
goods on top. A medium draught borse would be expected to carry from 
250 to 300 Ibs. Mr. Ferrier used. heavy draughts. and has at times packed as 
much as two 2001b. bags of flour on one horse. I remember his packing a 
chaffeutter from Poowong to Mr. Salmon's selection. The ehatfeutter was a 
fair load for one horse. so he got two short lengths of light treefern stem and 
strapped them on either side of the pack saddle. and laid the chaffeutter 
across these on top of the saddle and fastened it securely. 


The unspeakable roughness of the pack tracks was responsible for the 
pack saddle and its equipment being in a constant state of disrepair. The 
nearest saddler was at Cranbourne or Dandenong. so home repairs had to 
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suffice.  Packstraps. girths, breeehing, breastplates and sureingle were Тіліме 
to accident at any minute, and as the outfit did not comprise facilities for 
riveting or sewing. а poeket knife and a piece of string usually had to fit the 
emergency. 


If a bag of flour or potatoes comprised the load and the sacks were 
strong, one could dispen: se with pack straps and surcingle by dividing the 
load. and hooking the double of the saek on the saddle hooks. or lashing the 
mouths of the two sacks together and slinging them across the saddle. I 
have struggled ана strained many a time to reload a pack of this kind after 
a mishap. and have had finally to untie the sacks. place them on top of a 
high log. stump or fence. then re-tie them. and from this more elevated 
position endeavour to <ling them over the horse. 


Outfits for contractors for cutting scrub or piecking-up were frequently 
packed. and ı1 the horses were of a flighty disposition considerable diversion 
might result. Generaliy. blankets. tents and groceries would be placed on the 
side packs, with probably a frving pan sticking through the outside straps. 
On top. a kerosene ease. to do duty later az a table, a kerosene tin. billies. 
pannikins. ete. АП might go well until. in passing along the track. the horse 
lurched against a tree which the handle of the frymg pan gripped. and the 
horse. being hauled up at an unaccustomed point, sets up an active resistance. 
It then became a question whether the paekstrap or the frying pan handle 
would hold out the longest. Then something more unexpected still might 
astonish the already золе affrighted “Dobbin.” The kerosene tin. with the 
biles and panmikins, set up such a din with the unusual bumping that the 
unfortunate animal thinks he has got a cargo of tin kettles aboard. and that 
it ix time for him to get away from the trouble. A big heave. and хпар goes 
the packetrap. down drops the swag and frving pan. and away gallops 
“Dobbin” as hard as the nature of the track and the dangling balance of the 
load will let him. With one side of the pack gone. he does not go far before 
the saddle begins to slip round, and then the fun begins. The better and 
stronger the | Кү the worse the trouble, as it will take him so much longer 
to get free of the kerosene tins, billies, ete.. with the groceries and pack saddle 
between his legs. If he has a kiek left in him. short work will be made of 
what is left, and 1t may require a basin and spoon to recover the remains of 
the kitehen utenstis and stores, and probably the services of two men and 
hoy will be required. to induce “Dobbin” to become robed in a pack. saddle 
on any future occasion. This is not mere fanev, but an actual. experience, 
and is typical of what has occurred. over and over again in the early ex- 
perienees of Gippsland settlers. and what must occur to most. pioneers under 
similar circumstances. One has but to consider an instance such as the above 
and remember that for. eight. months of the vear there was from 6 to 18 
inches of mud ou the Gippsland tracks; to form some idea of the disad- 

vantages of packing as a means of transport. Articles of furniture. on 
account of their bulk, were particularly hable to mishap: in fact; anything 
breakable ran big risks. 


Perhaps the most dangerous parts of these paek tracks were the bridges 
which spanned the creeks and gullies. and whieh were made in a very 
primitive style. ‘Phe decking was usually split out of small blackwood spars 
or eum saplings. and consequently one edge was very thin, and soon wear and 
tear made dangerous openings between the slab, and while it was reeognised 
as evervbody s business to help make the pack (racks, it was nobody's business 
to keep a bridge m repair: so. 1f there was a hole. the man whose horse first 
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broke through it might plug a stick upright in it to warn the next traveller; 
or. if he had an axe. might cut a fern wedge to stop it up: but as soon as dry 
weather eame :t would drop out and the hole reappear. Occasionally bridges 
had handrails made of saplings dropped into forked sticks. but more often 
there were none. А bridge I have often crossed. which spanned the Tarwin 
River at Mirboo South. near Mr. Dodd's selection, 1s worth deseribing. It 
was about a chain in length. and was made by using one log which was dr essed 
on top. with split saplings laid across and spiked to ìt for decking. For 
many vears it was used for horse traffic only, but when Mr. Goad. a “district 

arrer. bought a property across the river, he used to drive his waggon across 
it at all hours of the дау and night. On one oceasion, while shutting a gate 
close to the bridge, his horses moved on, and before he could reach them, thev 
were on the bridge, and with the vehicle capsized into the river. 


Another remarkable bridge was built in later years also in Mirboo South 
across the Tarwin River as a short cut from the township to the recreation 
ground. the Shire bridge on the main road necessitating a long detour. The 
method of construction was the same as a wire and picket fence. Two sets 
of wires spanned the river, and the pickets were interlaced horizontally into 
the wires and driven up as close as possible to another. There were no hand- 
rails. and no central supports. It was only used as a footbridge. and 1 can 
well be nnagined that the first time of crossing this structure. which had all 
the motion of a suspension bridge greatly exaggerated. produced many 
varied and queer sensations. Quite a number of ladies and children enjoyed 
the switchback motion. but there are others who maintain that the longer 

ray round by the road bridge is the safest way to the recreation ground. 

One of the most picturesque stretches of pack track I have seen was m the 
Mirboo South district about the year 1856. On the road from Mirboo South 
to Foster. just beyond Berriman’s selection, was а long stretch of boggy scrub 
track. and as the tree ferns were very numerous, the whole of this strip had 
been corduroved five or six feet wide with tree ferns. which had shot out a 
new growth of fronds. and made quite a charming avenue. Mr. Berriman's 
neat little bush home was onlv a short distance away. and his selection. like 
much of the Mirboo country. was very heavily studded with tree ferns. His 
garden. whieh abutted on the track. was fenced with green tree ferns, and 
the path leading from the gate to his house was also corduroved with tree 
ferns. which had sent up a luxuriant growth of fronds. the whole giving the 
httle homestead a most unique appearance. 

My first experience of packing was in. 1579. when taking with my 
father the first consignment of goods from Scott's store at Poowong to the 
contractors cutting scrub on Mr. Gwyther’s property south of Leongatha. 
We followed McDonald's Track to Murdoch's store. then went through 
Messrs. Nicholas’ and Watt's selections to Mr. W. Langhani's original home- 
stead. where we were very hoxpitably entertained at dinner. From there the 
only other sign of civilisation was Mr. Eccles" eamp. On leaving this we 
entered the large coal reserves. which included Korumburra. at that time 
dense bush. and arrived at Coal Creek (Silkstone) bridge. two logs with 
tree ferns for decking. and it being dark we camped there for the night. 
There were a couple of forked sticks on each side of the bridge. and by 
placing a couple of hazel poles across them the horses were prev ented from 
getting back. Their food consisted of blanketwood and hazel leaves. and 
Wiregrass. of which there was abundance. ‘This spot had evidently been used 
before for camping, as close to the bridge there were four large forked sticks 
stuck in the ground with cross pieces laid on them. and fern fronds on the 
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(ор for a roof. and under this we camped for the night. Next morning we 
resumed our journey along the onginal track cleared by Surveyor Whitelaw 
many years previously. and which we had followed after leaving Mr. Eéeles' 
selection. The track was much overgrown. and in many places we had to 
cut our way through. After a tine we emerged upon a plain known then 
as Whitelaw’s plain. close to Messrs. McNaughton and Langhans present 
holdings at Kerumburra South. and made across it for two trees which 
constituted an arch on the opposite side. From there өп there was only a 
blazed track through the open messmate timber. which we had considerable 
difienity in following. Then we got intff heavy t-tree scrub denser than any 
hazel or other serub country I have seen. Through this Whitelaw had 
cleared a good pack track. which liter. passed through some very. swampy 
ап bogey lighter ti-tree country, Eventually we got to Gwythers property, 
where we left our packs. had dinner with the contractors, and returned to 
Coal Creek for the night. and reached Poowong next day. Not long after 
Jeaving the camp at Coal Creek my father put me on one of the pack horses; 
and while passing under an overhanging tree that had fallen: across the 
track, and was too low for me to get under. 1 had to choose between hanging 
on to the tree or being swept olf ‘the horse's baek 1 ehose the tree, and was 
left. like Mahomet s collin. suspended between Heaven and earth. until my 
father came to my assistance. 


While camped at Silkstone bridge. my father cut his initials with an axe 
on a green wattle, and fo vears later. while passing the sime spot, the tree 
was still ereen and the initials «till plainly visible, though merely showing 
as а scar on the bark. 

On one oceasion ] had to paek и large sea-ehest. weighing about 150 
pounds. from Poowong for Dr. Hine. near JdJuiibunna.. T had strapped a 
light tree fern on either side of the pack saddle: and the chest was firmly 
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secured across the төр. With the exception of difficulty in keeping such a 
top-heavy load balanced. all went wel until I got to the creek in Mr. Blake’s 
property. There was no bridge. and between two and three feet of water 
in tne creek, and while struggling to climb up the bank the horse got a hind 
foot into a crabhole. and fell backward into the creek with the chest under- 
neath. The horse was in imminent danger of drowning, but by cutting the 
straps while he was strngghng I managed to free him. “and got him out. I 
had a bad time getting that chest out of the water on to the bank, and a 
worse one setting it on the horses back again: but by standing the horse 
along the bed of the creek, and placing two ‘small skids from the bank to the 
pack saddle, I managed to fix it on again, and reached my destination. It 
had been raining during the day. but this fact only partially helped to ex- 
ріа the sodden contents of the box. which had come all the wav from 
England. | 


I and my brothers dia the packing for my father while he had the 
Poowong store, our only other means of delivery bemg a sledge. One of our 
most exciting experiences was the sledging of a bag of flour to Mr. Reeve's 
place at North Poowong. We had the nse of a Hereford bull called Fagan, 
that was broken to harness. The collar was a forked limb. padded. and used 
upside down. Fagan was very tractable under ordinary. circumstances, but 
if the sledge got stuck he would take over the reins and use his own methods, 
and very often the driver would be driven. At the time of this incident the 
Drouin read was not opened. and there was only a narrow pack track to 
North Poowong. The sledge got caught against a log. so Fagan sheered off 
to release it. and got ito the «еги. and pulled sledge and flour until it got 
jammed so that it was impossible to go further. and as his blood was up. we 
conld not get near enough to undo the harness. We simply had to leave 
him until he broke himself loose. and the sledge or its ashes are probably 
there te this day. In the end we had to pack the flour. There was some 
excuse for Fagan's vagaries. as he was owned by a man who did the pit- 
sawing for Mr. C. Cook's first homestead. and was his tractor for hauling the 
lows to the pit: and, though Fagan wa~ powerfully built and willing. it was 
little wonder that he developed the spirit of retahation, as he was but one 
bull and the logs were heavy enongh for a team. and when the two pit- 

sawvers urged him with saplings to do the impossible. there was surely some 
excuse if he raised objections. 


The sharp jagged stumps of newlv-eut scrnb were a source of great 
danger to pack horses. as the rough nature of the tracks made many falls 
“inevitable. The track itself was. as a rule. soft enough if there were no 
stumps to fall on. 


I remember James Scott. junr.. riding over a swampy flat a few yards 
from our first home on the Bass River. Surveyors had left one of their thin 
sharp-pointed sighting pees made of green hazel. stuck in the middle of the 
pack track. which was feet deep in slush and mud. It was pointing towards 
the rider, who did not notice it. and the horse struggling through the slush: 
the stick. penetrated his chest. and drove clean into the heart. killing him in- 
stantlyv. The horse was a particularly. good one. and I сап well remember 
the keen regret of the Jad when relating his misfortune a few minutes after 
the event. 


During that same Winter of 1575, I remember Mr. Charles Blew. of 
Whitelaw. passing our house: along the same track leading a grey pack horse 
with a red gin case on either side of the pack saddle. and each case contained 
a child. 
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Another source of danger to pack horses was falling timber. Where а 
fire а been through serub and killed the small от owth., the horse might 
blunder against a small dry hazel which had been killed” a меат Tor 0: 
bringing the whole tree down. with disastrous results to the animal's ner ves, 
causing it to indulge in a series of acrobatic feats. often resulting in con- 
siderable damage being done to the contents of the pack: or, should it be a 
small blackwood, the stem would be sound. but a shower of small branches 
would fall on and around the horse with similar results. 


A typical packing trip might be from Poowong to Jumbunna, leaving 
at 8 ог O алп. The greater part of the distance would be through bush and 
the balance through clearings. In Winter the portion through the bush 
wonld be a long chain of mud holes, every step a hole full of water with a 
ridge of mud dividing the holes: so the Journey is one long splish. splosh, 
splish. splosh. Eu here and there an occasional under eround watercourse, 
which would make the horse flounder for half a chain before recov ering him- 
self. On arriving at Jumbunna late m the afternoon some tea would be 
obtained. and the journey back to Poowong begun astride the pack saddle 
with a conple of sacks. if lucky, to lessen the wear and tear of the wood and 
iron saddletree. and a couple of pack straps hooked on for stirrup leathers. 
One might arrive at Poowong at any how: from 7 to 10 p.m.. according to 
circumstances or luck. An item not to be overlooked on the journey was “the 
number of gates and sliprails to be attended to Almost invariably there 
would һе one or the other on entering a clearing from the bush and another 
at the other side of the clearing: and these were very awkward to handle in 
the dark. and in the bush it was more than dark, it was inky black. Asa 
boy I have vivid recollections of the weird and blood-curdling howl of the 
packs of dingoes that used to roam abont and molest the settlers sheep. 
There was also the incessant thud of the wallabies, as they Jumped in the 
scrub, the grunt of the "possum. the merry cbirrip of the squirrel, the screech 
of the screech owl. the mopoke's familiar сай. and the erunt. and sereech 
of the monkev-bear. 

АП these sounds were Familiar to might travellers; and as the pace was 
limited to two or three miles an hour. there was much time for reflection 
on those things which сола be heard but not seen. 


Not the feast interesting nor the easiest to erase from the memory of the 
packing days was the conversion of the pack saddle into a riding saddle. 
Апу а settler had no other saddle fer years. and if he had but one horse he 
at least was able to ride the pack saddle one way on his journeys. I was 
better than trudging through the nud and гөпеһпех of the track. but oue 
never pretended that riding on a pack saddle was a duxurtous mode cof 
locomotion. One could get many а nasty jar from the iron saddle-(rees. aud 
with a сопре of sacks to round off the sharp edges. and a couple of pack 
straps fo serve as sOrrnps. it could only be called tolerable. N 

Му experience of pack tracks dates Irom 1818, and includes various 
experiences, such as a mail boy carrying out a private contract with the 
pioneer settlers. and afterwards taking a Government eontract. then as a 
packer delivering goods from my father’s store at Poowong to all parts of 
the district. and sometimes packing goods from Drouin, packing contractors’ 
and survey parties to them varios camps. packing goods and camps to 
various road and private clearing contracts carried ош by my father, 
brothers and myself: as well as packing stores, grass seed. ete.. from Poowong 
to Arawata. to Mirboo South and Ginvah Gunyah to land seleeted there by 
my mother, brothers and myself: and I vonld like to pay a tribute to the 
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PACIINGCCHILURESN-TO “THRE SERENO! 


genial hospitality extended co travellers of all classes by the early settlers of 
South Gippsland. Until the advent of the Great Southern Railway, there 
wis no place of accommodation for travellers in the hill country of South 
Gippsland, except at Poowong, Horn's publichouse im the bush on the 
Tarwin River. near Leongatha. and Leach’s pnblichonse at Mirboo South : 
consequently the hospitality of the pioneers was severely taxed. but it was 
unfailing. 

Two familhar faces on the pack tracks in the early days were those of 
“Іле” Atkinson, who for many vears packed for Mr. James Scott, who had 
the first store at Poowong. and "Eddie" Dixon, who packed for his brother, 
who. in later years. had a store m the same township. 

Finally. a word of appreciation of a class of men who were intimately 
а>-осіліесі with pack tracks and the life of the pioneers. I refer to the sur- 
vevors. It is a well-known fact that the surveyors pioneered many of the 
original pack tracks. ана made many of them. In many eases the pack 
tracks followed the survey lines. In most cases the men who constituted 
the working element in these camps. many of them farmers’ sons, were of a 
superior class. These camps were very migratory. and night be in Poowong, 
Jumbuuna or Korumburra districts for a week or two. and the next week be 
at Beech Forest or at Omeo. The survevor and the clergyman were the only 
professions resident in the bush. and one never knew when a party of sur- 
vevors would appear on the scene with their orderly group of tents and their 
invariable bush kitchen and cook. and many a settler ала packman has had 
good reason to appreciate the solid and kindly hospitality shown by such 
men as Mr. John Lardner. Mr. Burbank, Mr. Jas. Walker, Mr. Thorne, id 
later by the surveyors who traversed the district іп quest of a suitable grade 
for the Great Southern. Railway: last. but not least of whom was Mr. W. 
G. Field. who finally succeeded. and later made his home at Whitelaw. 


Scrub Cutting. 


MR. W. Н. C. HOLMES. 


The term "Serub cutting” has been used in South Gippsland for the last 
40 vears to dezeribe the felling of the forest timber. [t is applied in other 
parts of Australia to the entung of ihe smaller growths of timber. suelh as 
the mallee scrub іп the North of Victoria, the brigalow and омеа scrub in 
Queensland. and the ое wood «еги of Western Australia, as well as the 
ti-tree and dogwood serubs: but to сай the heavy forest of South Gippsland, 
as it was in the TO. serab. was surely a misnomer, and to the uninitiated the 
term "serub cutting” would give no adequate conception of what was in- 
volved in the operation it purported to describe. 


Before entering пио a desemptton of the methods of жегир cutting 
it might be interesting to make some [ittle comment npon the seub-eutters 
themselves. In the earlier pioneering stages the scrub-cutters were the 
pioneers themselves. There were no roads. neither were there апу names to 
the lecalities to induce labourers to come mito the bush. food supplies were 
very diifieult to obtain reliably. particularly meat. and many were the tales 
as to the source and quality of the meat supphed: and so. perforce, almost 
every settler had to initiate hunself into the art of serub-cutting—tirst, as I 
have said. te clear his track in. then to build bis hit or house ont of bush 
timber. all requiring, to Пе sneces-ful. an experto use of (Пе Ame- 
їс axe. For the first dive to ten vear of settlement mine-tenths 
of the labour of а progressive working settler was axework. Per- 
haps the best wav to deseribe the training of these early settlers 
to undertake the cls of work required of them аз pioneers will be 
to give a Tisi of the occupations they had previously followed. taking them 
as their holdings Тау. beginning at Poowong and ending at тишина. First 
"ume a butcher. then a town clerk. road contractor, family of school teachers. 
ministers son just. from college, immigrant, Bendigo miner. architect, two 
school teachers. sea captain. publican’s sons, editor of paper. market gardener, 
мі ее, three English warehousemen., Ceylon nigger-driver, school teacher. 
brickmaker., Dookie College students, and so on. Tt will this be seen at a 
glance that the great majority of the earliest setilers had absolutely no 
farming experience. mich less a knowledge of bush work. to help them in 
their stupendous undertaking. and only these who have lived through it or 
had an intimate knowledge of the forest as it was then ean place the right 
value on the physical endurance, dogged perseverance, and almost blind 
optimism that characterised the early pioneers: and one has but to think 
again of the extreme disparity between some of the oeenpations mentioned and 
the life in the bush as it was then. to feel the utmost sympathy for those who 
put their little all into a life of pioneering. to whieh some were entirely un- 
suited. and which esused many to go under after vents of strogele, Gipps- 
land has been truly designated The Garden of the South.” and michi can. 
and probably will. be written of the success and progress of successful 
pioneers, but what about those others who have Failed? /— Volumes could be 
written, if only the facts could be unearthed. of the selfoaacrifice and pathos 
which attended the failure: ап інде downfall of some. though for- 
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tunately few. of the early settlers. Having given a description of the various 
occupations of the amateur serub cutters. a few words about the nature of 
the serub. or more correctly speaking. the forest. will not be out of place. 
Whilst a bird eve view of a Gippsland forest presented something of a 
monotone to the eve. a detailed inspection revealed ап endless variety of 
woods. shrubs. foliage. mossy growths. parasitical plants, and decomposed 
vegetation. Го the serub-eutter the primary consideration was the nature of 
the timber on which he had to operate. This, fortunately. was for the most 
part comparatively soft. though even in this respect there was great variety. 
Bleegum and blackwcod were among the hardest of the larger trees. hazel 
and wattle being next. and the softest woods were gum saplings. native 
orange. and blanket-wood, the latter being of a very brittle nature. The 
tree-fern. owing to the peculiar toughness of its fibrous trunk. presented 
этеа difieultv to the inexperienced axemzn. for whilst most of the forest 
timber chipped very readily in response to the blows of the axe. the fern-tree 
absolutely refused to do so, and although the axe could be driven into its 
fibrous trunk until only the bald head was visible. no chip could be removed 
until it was absolutely cut clean through above and below. 


Amongst the drawbacks common to all these forests. perhaps the two 
worst were the swordgrass and wire grass. Swordgrass, ах its name implies, 
has sharp cutting edges. and having a flat and somewhat rigid blade was 
responsible for many painful cuts. which were made more numerous by the 
СІ (Шай ali Stumps were supposed to be cut at a height of from 127 to 15 
inches from the ground. thus necessitating a continual downward stroke. 
causing the fingers to slide down the cutting edge of the grass. which erew in 
very dense tussocks from three to eight feet in height. Strangely enough. 
the young blades. when drawn out from the sheath. had a eum-like salve 
adhering to them. which had healing qualities; and was constantly used by 
those working among lt. Wire-grass was common to most of the forests. 
but was more in evidence along river and creek flats. and climbed up the 
trunks of trees and shrubs a distance of from fifteen to twenty-five feet. The 
stem was perfectly round. and felt and acted ke a fine rasp. and as there 
were scarcely any leaves. the effeet u had проп the hands and arms. par- 
ticnlarly ін hot weather. was the reverse of pleasant. This gvass world 
create a tangle many vards in diameter around the trunk of a mnsk or 
sapling. and it often took a considerable time to clear a space sulliciently 
large to swing an axe, and there was also the danger of the axehead getting 
entangled in the meshes overhead during the swing of a stroke and intlicting 
a serious gash on the user. 


Assuming that the settler has nade np his mind as to the site of his 
first serub-eutting operations, and the first object. was to select a site acces- 
sible to the nearest paek track. and on top of a ridge if possible. he would 
mark or blaze a line around the proposed clearing, and as the bush was so 
dense that imm most places the view would be restricted to a few vards. he 
would provide himself with a compass. and starting from a point on a pack 
track or side line (as the surveyors lines were then termed) would take note 
of some particular tree some distance off, which his compass showed to be on 
the line which he intended to mark. Making a direct Tine to this tree, he 
would strip a slice of bark oif the front and back of each or. at least, most 
of the tree as he passed along. Тһе inside of the hark and the 
sap-wood of the trees being very white. these marks or blazes 
these lines were invariably called blazed lines—stood. out in bold relief 
against the dark bark of the trunks and the dull green of the undergrowth : 
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and when he arrived at the tree first noted. he would again take the compass 
and note some other tree. and blaze a line until he arrived at it. and so on 
until that line. was traversed far enough, and the same method, with a 
change of direction according to the shape of the projected clearing, until he 
arrived back, not always at the point he started from — the rough 
nature of the undergrowth and huge logs. and alo the steepness ‘of 
the hills. making it a mest diilieult matter to arrive at even a rongh estimate 
of distance or acreage. Many selectors have been lost or bushed in the early 
days: in one instance a settler was bushed between Korumburra and Leon- 
gatha for nearly a week simply on account of the dif licultv of estimating 
the distance travelled in the forest—and many a man has been hopelessly 
bushed within a few hundred yards of his own camp—so the use of the 
compass was verv general. and the failure to carry one has often enough 
resulted in being lost. The area being marked out. the scrub cutters first 
consideration was te see that his axe—the sole implement required—was in 
good order. In purchasing this all-important article in the TOs there were 
bnt two reliabie brands to choose from. and it must needs be one of these. 
Next. it must be long and finely tapered to the edge of the blade. as most of 
the wood was of a very soft nature. and as tbe majority of the axes imported 
were too thick, mnch careful choosing was necessary to secure a пісе, thin 
blade. but the quality of the steel. as is always the ease. was a matter that 
could only be tested by experience and use—so that a carefully selected axe 
might cut hundreds of acres of scrub of various kinds. or it may turn its 
edge. or a gap max be made in it at the first hard blackwood or eum sapling 
it was tried on—se that occasionally a settler who owned a large area of 
bush. and who had more ready money than the average. would order a case of 
axes, and thus have a supply on which to draw in case of emergency. while 
his needy “confrere.” when his axe turned its edge or gapped. had to trudge 
to the nearest neighbour who was fortunate enough to possess a grindstone. 
I can well remember when. 35 келте лоо Mr. Leys of Loch was the proud 
possessor of the only grindstone for miles around, and how the settlers from 
far and near appreciated both his grindstone and his hospitalitv: and his 
name reminds me of an experiment carried ont by him that was one of the 
most unique that has come under my notice. He was not a young man nor 
an expert axeman. and wishing to fell this particular tree. he bored with an 
auger a set of holes completely aronnd it. ev entually by this method bringing 
it to the ground. It may be taken fer granted that the experiment was not 
regarded ах a success. as it was not repeated. 








Naturally. therefore, the sernb cutter entertains a very jealous regard for 
his axe. and on starting out to his days work is careful to provide himself 
with a small whetstone or oilstone to occasionally rub up a dull edge. and 
also a piece of good strong string or a small coil of copper wire with which 
to repair a fractured handle. this latter being perhaps the most common 
source of trouble. А false MR а — overstram in endeavouring to wedge 
over a tree which is being felled, or an extra hard wrench to remove a (опер 
or refractory chip. mav eause ever so small a split in the handle. and if this 
he not immediately bound пр. the next blow may split the handle in two 
which may mean the loss of half а day. as the axeman will certainly have to 
go back to the сатр and with greal care burn or bore the broken handle out 
and put a new one in. or perhaps have to walk miles to the nearest neighbour 
or store to procure a new one, shonld he not have a spare one at hand. Much 
could be written about the varying qualities of axehandles as well as axes. 
The thickness of the handle was a constant source of trouble. Most of the 
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imported handles were made too thick. so those who got first selection out of 
а consignment were very careful to choose those that were thinnest. and 
partic mlar preference was given to those that had the grain running through 
the widest way rather than across, thus obviating the risk of splitting when 
releasing the axe if tight in a tree. ‘Those who were unfortunate enough 10 
have to take the culls. and country storekeepers very often ran short—thev 
very probably would not sell the poor ones if they did not—would spend a 
whole evening. perhaps. scraping an axehandle down to the size that suited 
them with bits of glass. a wood rasp. or a piece of sandpaper: the two latter. 
however. were for the most part luxuries, and the pieces of glass were the 
common medum of reduction, and an evening spent in this way would be 
amply repaid by the increased pleasure of working with a handle properly 
proportioned, and after a man has used a handle—the same applies to the axe 
—for a considerable time. if anything happens to it, he will experience the 
keenest regret 1f he has to procure a new one and go through the breaking- 
In process again. It was quite common to see a handle with six or eight 
inches of its length. and perhaps in several different places, bound with 
string, waxed thread. copper wire. pieces or strips of tin, and oceasionally. 
in an emergency. a bushman wonld have to "rob Peter to pay Paul? by 
removing his bootlaces to repair a fracture. 





So. equipped with axe. stone, and string. he leaves his eamp, elad in 
moleskin trousers. held up mostly by a leather belt, ах braces did not 
eive free enongh play to the shoulders for axework, legeings. slouch felt 
hat. flannel endershirt. and cotton top-shirt—the latter will soon be hung up 
on a П» with the billy of tex and the Inneh—and a strong pair of boots. 
studded from heel to toe with square-headed sprigs standing out quite an 
eighth of an inch from the leather. so put to prevent slipping when walking 
along the rotten. slippery timber amongst. the undergrowth, the green or 
barked fallen timber, or the greasy, wet soil on the hillsides. This class of 
boot has never been superseded, and is still popular over most parts of 
Gippsland. minis only the sprigs under the waist of the boot. 


The first difhenlty that presented itself was how to get an opening into 
which to fall the first trees. The охла method was to start tn a gully or creek. 
and begin by lopping, or eutting.. the heads of the tree-ferns. then any 
small serub such as hazel. musk. or dogwood. These wonld probably fall 
around larger trees sneh as blackwood. wattles and ums. and would create 
а (angle that would have to be cleared away. to get at the trees themselves, 
bit an opening had to be made. Then the nest largest trees; perhaps black- 
wood and масех. would be dropped into the most. open space available. 
and so by continually working back. a long narrow opening would be made 
along the Шу or creek: then by carefully dropping the heads of each tree 
into the opening made. a longer face was obtained to work on. and hy 
working away from the starting pot there would soon be no need to let any 
trees fall into the standing хе, one of the most important. things to be 
аме ес in -егпіз-еліііне.  Oeccastonally a tree with a very. decided. lean 
backwards will break the tule. or an unexpected gust of wind will foree a 
tree baek. but (t is always a thing to be avoided if possible. 


In what was known as hazel scrib there was not mueh Umber excepting 
the large gum trees left standing after the serb was cuts sonietinies а few 
of the larger blackwoods or an occlu large wattle would be left; but 
in RU: country many of the settlers. whether they ent the sernb them- 
selves. or let it by contract, only еш ap to a сега diameter. some only (o 
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9 inehes. others up to 2 feet 6 inches, and in rare cases cutting everything, 
including the largest saplings. The practice of cutting up to 9 inches or a 
foot iu diameter was soon abandoned, as too much timber was left standing, 
thus shading and preventing the cut serub from drying. and making also a 
terrible litter of bark and small branches upon the new grass in the following 
year, and in а very few years the spars left standing would uproot and fall 
with ihe heavy winds, and require a second lot of picking up. Consequently, 
it soon became the rule to eut serub to about 2 feet in diameter. which 
usually included most of the standing timber in spar country. The first eight 
to ten vears of experience in serub-eutting and pieking-up was the dearest the 
arly settlers had to buy. because it took so many years of solid toil to cope 
with troubles which arose solely through inexperience and errors of judg- 
ment. 

As the sernb-cntting progressed, the process known as “nicking” became 

popular. This was done by cutting a small noteh front and back in each tree; 
in hazels and small growths, just a few blows front and back would ba 
sufficient. and in gum “saplings, blackwoods, or wattles. a “scarf. Жы а пы! 
through front and back, and so оп. One. two or a number of men may work 
for hours. and then, when a large area is ready, some tree with good, spread- 
ing top is started off. perhaps near the top of a hill. aud this. crashing into 
the nicked trees in front. soon becomes a vast. crashing. smashing, splintering, 
roaring and thundering avalanche of falling timber! This method of felling 
scrub was a distinct advantage over the old one of cutting the trees down 
singlv. as the timber was compelled by the impelling force from behind to 
fall all in one direction. and therefore lav parallel and tightly packed on 
the ground for burning. It is really wonderful what good work was ас- 
complished in this way. and as 1t required both skill and judgment to 
successfully negotiate a good “fall.” it wonld. naturally. evoke а feeling of 
satisfaction in the heart of an expert axeman when a large area of scrub 
had been laid low in this manner. especially when the grinding. erashing and 
creaking with which the operation culminates. ean be heard by his neigh- 
bours for miles around. А 


The wind is a factor which has always to be reckoned with. The old 
adage which is applied to fire. that “it is a good servant. but a bad master.” 
applies equally to the wind in serub- entting. There ig perhaps. nothing 
more disappointing to an experienced serub- cutter after he has Leen patiently 
nicking for some hours, and may be just ready to start off the fall. than for 
а өткі of wind from an opposite direction to start backwards a tree that is 
somewhere іп the front rank. and then back comes the whole mass, tearing 
and splintering through unent serub. hanging up in trees that refuse to 
break. and making an indescribable tangle and mess that will hamper his 
progress for the rest of the day. 


With а good. strong wind in a favourable direction. much labour 1s 
saved in spar country. as the extra strain consider ably lessens the amount of 
wood that has to he severed. 


In spar country there was usually not many large trees. though there 
was ample evidence that there had been in the past. as the old dry stumps 
and many fallen trees still remained. On the steep hillsides many of these 
old trees lav along the sides of the hills. and when the spars were felled, 
being green and slippery. they would slide over the logs “like greased light- 
ning." and when the top struck the bottom of the opposite hill. it would 
«nap in two and ram feet deep into the loose soil. 
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Many of the narrow ridges. which bad been studded with spars. would 
have scarcely any lying about after serub-cutting. whilst the gullies on 
either side would be full of them. The fact that in many cases the onlhes 
cost £4 to pick-up. тір to 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, while the hillsides and 
ridges only cost from £1 to 30/- per acre. speaks for itself. 


Spar country was the heaviest class of country to clear in South Gipps- 
land. and called for the greatest endurance. Tt was incessant slogging in a 
hot. humid atmosphere, such as was usual in September. October and Novem- 
ber. the months when serub-cutting was usually done. Tt сар easily be 
imagined that the serub-entter. toiling on the floor of a forest 300 feet in 
height. with the sun pouring straight down through the small open clearing 
he has already carved ont, with scarcely a breath of wind penetrating to the 
lower level where he is working. must be in a леме отеле Mier i 
perhaps. no work all down through the pioneering that required хо inch 
endurance as serub-eutting. Swinging а five- or six-pound axe from day- 
heht io dark was as common then as the eight-hour Government. stroke is 
to-day. Tut though it was hard work, it was clean and healthy work. and 
one could not perspire for five hours without acquirmg an abnormal ap- 
petite. so the plainest of fare was eaten by the “new chim” as well as the 
“awful Australian” with much more relish than a banquet would be bv some 
of their city critics. The billv-can loomed up large in the domestic economy, 
and great care was exercised in securing its safety during the day—hune пр 
on a limb with the тер. well back. ont of the reach of falling sernb—hnt, 
alas! the unexpected sometimes will occur. The interested axeman unwit- 
tingly works back in close proximity to the larder. and а tree falls backwards, 
carrying others with it. until at length the tea-billv and the lunch become. 
fiouratively speaking. “knocked into a cocked hat." and it is astonishing 
how unshapely the William" ean be without interfering with its capacity 
for producing the bushman’s elixir of life. “billy tea.” 


To the casual observer the occupation of serub-entting might easily 
appear a most prosaic and uninteresting business, but in the pioneering stage 
of South Gippsland’s history. every day spent in opening np the bush. indeed 
every hour meant the opening up of a new page of natural history: every 
fresh step exposed to the mtelheent ахетап an area that had never before 
come under the observation ef civilised man. and that perhaps for hundreds 
of vears had not been penetrated even by primitive man: for it must be 
remembered that the survevors only traversed the boundaries of each selec- 
tion. and their lines were only cleared sufficiently to sight the pegs with their 
Instruments. 


That the Australian. savages had at some time roamed over this hilly 
conntry is evidenced by the number of stone axes that have been picked up 
here. T have picked up several between Nyora and Mirboo, but it is doubtful 
whether the natives ever frequented the hilly country of South Gippsland 
since the heavy forest growth appeared. The Messrs. Eccles Bros.. who arc 
amongst the earliest settlers. discovered in the bush on their property whilst 
serub-cutting. a set of blacksmith’s tools; evidently left many vears before, 
and they. ave of opinion that they had heen left by Whitelaw when he ent 
the original track through. The writer and Mr. УУ. Eccles, under Mr. А.Т, 
Avers. a survevor who surveyed the original coal leases at Coal Creek. 
discovered. while running these survey dines. ап old, overgrown road, 
evidently cleared perhaps vears previously. a shaft 10 or 12 feet deep. now 
known as the Strzelecki coal mine, whieh pierced a seam of coal, the outerop 
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of which showed in the gully a chain lower down. and also several 
sawn timber pegs that had evidently been used to peg out the 
leases. These pegs had originally been painted white. but had rotted 
off at the surface of the ground. Mr. Avers had been toid by a Mr. Harrison 
whom he knew that he (Mr. Harrison) had been through the Outtrim district 
in the 60s. had made a narrow aray track through the bush. and had taken 
a waggon in from the Kileunda side. and had found coal: but owing to the 
rongh and hilly nature of the country. and no prospect cf transport either 
bv rail or boat. the project was abandoned. 


Mr. John Western, of Arawatta. while serub-entting on his property, 
discovered an old. rusty pick on the banks of Ruby Creek, probably left 
vears previously by some prospector during the period of the Stockyard 


Creek and Turton’s Creek diggings. 


І remember. over 25 vears ago. near Turton's Creek coming across the 
rennin. of a bilhard table when travelling through the bush. The young 
hazel scrub had grown up again. quite obliterating the site of the old ttle 
ment, giving some shght idea of the rapid growth of the bush in its virgin 
state and when the rainfall was heavier than at present. So every trace 
of the handiwork of man, and this was almost exclusively restricted to 
evidences of axework. was a matter of special interest to a pioneer scrub- 
cutter. and would afford ample scope for reflection as to the How? When? 
and Why? of its existence. 


In the heavy blackbutt spar country a stvle of serub-cutting, known as 
“hashing” or *Wild-dog flash.” was adopted after a few years. Tt was done 
by cutting a number of spars about half-way through at the back. and when 
sufficient for a good fall had been “-сатей,” one or ‘two with good, spreading 
tops would be let down from the rear. and the weight and impetus would 
compel those in front to go forward. unti! the strain became so great that 
they wonld start to split upwards from the eut at the back. and would thus 
spht up from ten to thirty feet and then snap off. the spht portion riding 
оп the highest point until the limbs struck the gronnd. when. if on level 
eround. the split trunk would kick back and fall with a thud to the ground. 
If on a hillside. it would naturally slip headlong down the side with the 
falling mass. Much annoyance and danger was caused by an occasional tree 
resisting or escaping the pressure. necessitating а =peelal trip by the axeman 
to finish cutting it. climbing through a terrible tangle. requiring considerable 
clearing to allow an axe to be swung. and difficult to get out of when the tree 
started to fall. and the tree. when it struck the serub which had already been 
felled. wonld be a senree of danger. Verv often. if there is a spar within 
reach. an attempt would be made to fall it into the one left standing and thus 
bring it down, and some exceedingly clever work in this way can be done by 
a smart axeman. Should the tree aimed at be fairly tough near the eut. the 
falling trees may strip off all its limbs and leave it standing. a bare pole: in 
this case there 1s no option but to go out and chop it through to the last 
splinter. The method of “bashing” has advantages and disadvantages—the 
former being that the serub is much easier and cheaper to eut. and when the 
burn is over. the heaviest end of the tree is split in half. and the heaviest 
half is left standing, attached to the stump. The disadvantage is mainly in 
appearance: instead of ШІ; the stumps presenting a neat and even appearance 
after the burn, they аге an irregular mass of black slabs. varving in height 
from two to thirty feet. As these stumps could not be economically erubbed 
under {en to tw eniv years. TER apparent that an Immense saving m labour 
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дап! have accrued from the fact that the selector was relieved of the 
necessity of handling the heaviest portion of the tree for that number of 
years, and by the tune the stump was ready for grubbing, the cost of clearing 
the slab attached to it would be reduced to а minimum. Though this 
practice did leave the stumps somewhat unsightly, it was very popular in 
some districts. and to this day many of these long. black slabs are to be seen 
ах monuments to its use. 


In spar country particularly. it was very necessary to cut and fall the 
timber parallel with the gullies, and to avoid throwing it across the big, 
fallen trees. the object being to get the timber as near to the ground and as 
close together as possible. In some contracts a special clause. was inserted, 
that all spars crossing large logs had to be lopped. and. as a rule, it was 
specified that D. stumps of trees must not be left higher than about 18 
inches. and. in some ccutracts. not more than one foot above the natural 
surface of ihe. ground. These conditions were very easily taken advantage 
of. as the fallen scrub so completely covered up the stumps and the surface 
of the ground that. generally speaking, the owner of the property was very 
much at the mercy of the contractor. and much the same applied when it was 
stipulated that all timber up to a certain diameter had to be felled, as was 
often done in the spar country in the earher times. Usually. the clause 

varied from one to two feet in diameter. measuring at three feet from the 
— of the ground, but. as just now stated. the tangle of logs and branches 
might. һе anything from 3 or + feet to 10 feet in height, and it would be an 
undertaking to scramble over a hundred acres of cut scrub to measure ever у 
gum spar that had been left, especially 1f only up to one foot in diameter 
had been specified. Т have known of isolated instances where scrub-cutters 
have been compelled to go back over their work and cut out trees that have 
been left undersized. but the consensus of opinion on the general efficiency 
of the work done during the 40 vears of toi] and sweat that it has taken to 
subdue the Gippsland for ests is that no class of men have rendered more loval 
and uncomplaining service under the most adverse circumstances than did 
the sernb-entters. А proportion of the early selectors were men without 
means who were glad іс work for those neighbours who conld employ them. 
and when thev had earned sufficient to lay in a few months’ stores for them- 
selves, would start serub-euttinge on their own property. Hundreds and 
hundreds of acres of the bush have been cut single-handed by men who have 
had to live alone and work in solitude, and onlv the man who has experienced 
it can realise to the full the awful silence and solitude of a wet Winter in a 
Gippsland forest—the short days. with the incessant drizzling rain. every- 
thing in the bush dank and dripping. the long nights. with occasionally the 
dismal how! of a pack of dingoes or the w eird screech of a she-bear. as 
if especially provided to add a creepiness to the otherwise black solitude of 
the forest. 


Some of ihe pioneer scrub-cutters of this forest were new-chum lads 
from England. Scotland or Ireland. and all honour is due to these men for 
their splendid grit and courage in adapting themselves to conditions that 
were totally new to them. The recently imported immigrants from the 
British Isles, when they come to Gippsland to-day. are usually informed that 
the conditions here are wor se than 1s usual in other parts of Victoria. and 
perhaps there is some truth in the statement. But. if this be so, what must 
the conditions of 20 vears ago have been to-those other immigrants wha 
faced the unbroken green area. with the nearest railway station at Dande- 
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nong, wages lo - to £1 per week and “tucker.” and usually ten hours. work 
per day. 

After some years. «mall gangs of contracting scrub-cutters became es- 
tablished and took the larger areas of this work. and like most occupations in 
which manual labour is the chief factor. they were drawn from widely 
different classes of society. with. of course, the usual proportion doing “hard 
labour" on account of their "Bacchanalian" tendencies, Two instances of 
this class I remember in the (05: one was a Cambridge University student, 
who eut scrub for vears in the Poowong district. and was a splendid wor ker, 
but spent all he earned in drink. I was camped in the same hut with him 
and several other men when. in a drinking bout. he went out in the middle 
of the night and never returned. The serub was searched for a week without 
result. and ten days later his body came to the surface of Mr. Burchett's 
dain. Тһе other was the nephew of an English Baronet. and still another 
was ап ex-policeman. who was dismissed from the force during the depreda- 
tions of the Kelly gang. One might well wonder how some of these men 
took te scrub-cutting—perhaps the isolation suggested a change of environ- 
ment; but. unfortunately, where “tucker” сап be transported. so also сап 
ЖАСАСА”, and "three star." and although the local publican would not 
transport а chair or a piano to a sernb-eutter's domicile for love or money. 
it was comparatively easy to pack beef. flour. and whisky. and so the bush 
offered no solution of the drink curse to these unfortunate victims of the 
habit: and they would cut serub like slaves for three months. and drink and 
suffer for a few days as a grand result of their labours. 

Perhaps the extremely heavy rainfall of over 50 inches per annum. most 
of which fell between April and November, was the chief factor in the 
troubles which befel the serub-eutter.. Drizziing rain for weeks at a time, and 
no other occupation to fill in the time—generallv an energetic man would 
keep going unless the rain was exceptionally heavy. and there was little 
danger of cold. the work being strennous and incessant; warmth сате natu- 
rally. The disagreeable part of the business was coming back to сатар. wet 
through. and having to hight a fire and start cooking: but the pleasure of 
changing clammy, soaking moleskins for warm, woollen clothes has a won- 
derfully soothing effect. and an hour spent over a genial camp fire. studying 
the possibilities of a kerosene tin bucket. a billy. and a eamp-oven, will 
produce results. the pleasing nature of which will have been added to rather 
than otherwise by the discomforts of the work and weather. 


Almost every selector had some time or other to face the diflieulties 
of felling the large blue eum. white eum. or blackbutt trees. The first hut. 
or. perhaps. a two-roomed house world require palings and shingles. and as 
a rule it was for splitting purposes that the first attempt was made. If the 
operator exercised. good judgment in the seleetion of a tree. хо as to get a 
free splitter, the job would not perhaps be a lard one. but the average selector 
will admit that he has had many bitter disappointments and mneh wasted 
labour through want of knowledge m this matter of the choice of trees 
for splitting purposes, The method of cutting these trees down was for some 
years the same as cutting serub: but as the spurs near the ground were some- 
times abnormally large. "and the wood on the spurs much tougher than. say. 

S or 10 feet higher up. seaffolding was used. so as to be able to cut above the 
mms Four forked sticks would be erected around the tree, and eross-pleces 
placed in the forks. and a few slabs placed across these latter for a staging. 

Another device was to make a ladder with a wide spread on the lower 
part. with a platform near the top with stays underneath. This made 
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4 very good stage on whieh to eut trees at from 5 to 12 feet from the 
ground. The most recent and popular method of cutting large trees, how- 
ever, 15 by using a springboard. This is a slab about 14 to 2 inches thick 
and S inches wide and about J feet long, inserted into a notch cut into the tree 
about o inches deep. Having driven the slab tightly into the notch, the axe- 
man mounts upon the slab, cuts another notch, say 3 feet higher up, and inserts 
another slab, and so on, until he gets up to the rounded barrel of the stem of 
the tree. Some axemen are quite expert with these springboards; one man in 
the Foster district has a set of springbourds half way up a very large bluegum 
tree, and has signified his intention of completing the stairway to the top of the 
а 
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“ Picking Up." 


MR. W. H. C. HOLMES. 


Perhaps the most anxious time of the year for the early pioneer lay be- 
tween the finish of the »crub-entüngr. usually about Christmas time. and the 
time for “the burn." For the first ten or fifteen years of South Gippsland’s 
history the vearly “burn” was the all-important event of the vear to the 
selector. After months of incessant toil with the axe with anything from 20 
to 100 acres of scrub awaiting a favourable day for burning, how eagerly and 
anxiously did he weigh the chances of each hot day after the middle of 
January, With a solid wall of timber from 60 to 300 feet high. the wind 
had not much chance to penetrate and lend a hand in drying up the sodden 
and rotten vegetation, which lay next to and mixed up with the surface soil. 
which was covered over by manv feet deep of timber, and although the -un 
peured down in the hot Summer menths with a fierce heat. still there were 
some years when there was not a ciificient number of consecutive dry days 
to ensure а good elean burn. and I have known several vear- when there 
Was пог one really good burnine day during the whole of the Summer. and 
many settlers. rather than risk a bad burn. have kept putting off. burning, 
in the hope of eventually getting a favourable day. and пау have had to 
postpone until the following Summer. This, of course. entailed serious loss. 
a> there was the loss of the area eut for the whole season. and the carrving 
forward fer ancther year alzo meant additional labour, as undergrowth, such 
as dogwood. wiregrass. sworderass. musk and firewood made a prolifie growth 
in the following Spring. and it was nec essary to have this new erowth slashed 
down several chains wide all round the fringe of the scrub to ensure getting 
the fire to travel. as most of the leaves and paper-bark. which existed the first 
усаг. and whieh was -пеһ an important factor in carrvine the fire. would 
have disappeared. and nnles there is a good strong hot wind. it is diflieult 
to fire a burn the second vear. Under normal conditions, however. a week 
or ten days of dry weather in the middle of January would be ample reason 
for the settler becoming restless. ай dinner-time particularly. Пе knew 
that, хооп after one o'clock, if any of his neighbours were lighting. the smoke 
would be seen as evidence: and. even should the wind earry the smoke in a 
direction that precluded the possibility of seeing it. the roar of the fire would 
preclaim the fact that "So-and-so- burn" is alight. Upon the question of 
"burning Фау there was an unwritten law that was rarely transgressed, 
during the plonecring days at any rate, and it was that when a settler made 
np his mind té burn he hastened to his immediate neighbours and informed 
them of the faet. The necessity. for this arose from the fact that for many 
years each settler would have a burn. sual) or large as the case might be, 
each vear. Sometimes the areas would be adjoining. iu whieh case the 
owners would consult together: or. If a little distance apart. there might be 
some risk. if one only wanted to burn, that the other would have to take steps 
to Hight his also. should a change of wind or other. eireinistanees arise. 
causing his burn to be in danger of being Ht aceidentally. Having been 
notified. he would stay handy. and 1f there was much risk of ignition, wonld 
proceed to fire his own burn before it sot too late. іп the day. it being 
generally recognised that to ensure a good burn of any considerable area of 
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a it should be lighted not later than 3 p.m.. and generally between 1 and 
2 p.m. was the usual time. Occasionally a good burn has been secured in hazel 
countr v when burnt accidentally at night time, but such a circumstance would 
be very exceptional. 


Lighting a "burn? is quite an exeiting operation, and 1f a large area had 
to be fired the neighbours would be requisitioned to help. "They would be 
told off, either singly or in pairs, to the various corners or angles, and each, 
at a signal—generally the first smoke—wonld start to light: and by using 
leaves, paper- -bark or other such material. start fires. say every half-chain, 
until the line was completed. and the point reached where the next man had 
started lighting: and by this means a complete cirele of fire made around the 

"burn." Paper-bark from the blackbutt and gluegum trees was generally 
пхе for torches, and as it was very plentiful, light. and in long lengths, 
could be donbled up into tour or five thicknesess. ‘and one torch would last 
jong enough to make perhaps a dozen different lights. It presumably got 
its name from the fact that it was very thin, and nearly alwavs curled around 
like a roll of paper. and this roll was the natural home of the numberless 
big. sprawling. hairy-legged tarantulas so common to the bush. Naturally, 
when one held the end of the bundle of bark in the fire to light it, these 
tarantulas would skurry along throngh the pipe and up the bare arm of the 
person holding the bark—not in a spirit of resentment or retaliation, but 
any where to есі away from the smoke and fire. These spiders were my pet 
aversion: vet I have known and seen men pick up a tarantula with a body 
as large as a small teaspoon. and long hairy legs that would easily spr ead 
over the palm of a good sized hand, and allow it to craw] np his arms. around 
his neck. and over his face. Ugh! the horror of it makes me feel uy 
while E write. even in my old age. and. plentiful as they were, particularly a 
burning time. I could never get used to them. 


Although nearly 40 years have elapsed since my first experience of scrub 
hehting. vet some of the incidents were so burned in проп my memory and 
mv fingers, that they are almost as vivid to-day as they were upon that 
occasion. 


Once the fire had encircled the “burn.” nothing more could be done to 
assist the operation, and no one thought of starting any other job while the 
resnlt was in the balance. and all hands settled down to wateh. drink tea and 
speculate on the possibilities—and the progress of a scrub-fire m South Gipps- 
land is a spectacle that for awful grandeur beggars description. Т have seen 
many pyrotechnical displays by world famous men. and I have also around 
the coasts of Australia and New Zealand experienced tempests of wind and 
water, such as I hope never to experience agai. but I have never yet seen 
anything to equal the warring of the elements of fire and wind as has so often 
been seen by the pioneers of South Gippsland during the progress of a serub- 
fire or “burn.” What an endless variety of colour is there in the rolling. 
tumbling. surging and seething masses of smoke: and what a diversity of 
sound. with the roar of the wind developed by the fire! 


The roar of the fire itself. the incessant erackling of the wire and sword- 
grass. the fizz and splutter of the gas in the green twigs. the occasional loud 
report of a bursting sandstone boulder. the prolonged crashing of a big green 
falling tree. the heavy thud of a huge dry stump, the belching roar of a great 
hollow dry tree that is pumping volumes of flame and smoke from a dozen 
or more portholes between its root and the topmost Imit—and over all and 
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showing ground covered with white ash, and strewn with spars denuded of leaves and small 
branches by the tire. 


everything. ах far as the eve can reach, that weird, eerie; livid. yvellowish- 
green hue, giving all around a most unearthly appearance. the face of the 
sun appearmg like a great dull copper disc—would suggest to the uninitiated 
that the last days were at hand. 


These conditions. however. were but transient. and dependent. largely 
upon the number of fires іп the locality. If there were not many. a cool 
breeze would clear the atmosphere probably before dark. and if the serub 
burnt be mostly hazel. a fair idea of the result could be obtained two or three 
hours after the fire had been started: but spar country took some honrs longer 
before it could safely be travelled over 


The term "picking up" in itself does not explain the work it is expected 
to describe. After the burning of the scrub, as deseribed, all the operations 
of stacking the fallen timber that remains after the "burn" is inelided under 
the term "picking up^: whether the work is simply stacking the small ends 
and pieces usually left after a hazel serub “burn. and which may be cleared 
up to a diameter of 9 inches or a foot. and worth anything from 10/- to £l 
per acre: or heavy spar country, where there have been no large green stand- 
ing trees, and where all the spars have been felled, and the “picking up is to 
include everything іп the shape of timber excepting the standing stumps, 
and which mav cost anything from £2 to £6 per acre. When the work was 
Jet by contract. and included burning off the stacks of timber which had heen 
“picked up.’ the contract was specified as "ректе up and burning off.” 
Naturally, as the vears passed by and the wood became dryer and lighter. and 
the stumps rotted and were more easily removed, the work became very much 
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easier. unül nowadays. unless one travels into East Gippsland. it is scarcely 
possible to realise the diffientties that confronted those who undertook the 
clearing of us burnt bush in its earliest stages. 


For the first year or two the picking up done by the great majority of 
the pioneer settlers was done wholly by hand, and it must also be remembered 
that the timber they were dealing with had. from two to four months pre- 
viously, been entirely ‘green, and while this fact made the axework consider- 
ably easier than if it had been dry. it also meant that, owing to the excessive 
weight of the green timber. it had to be eut into ver Y much shorter lengths, 
thus rendering the axework a very important part in the operation. The 
nature of the original scrub, of course, determined the class of work involved 
in the picking-up. On the river or creek flats and gullies the job was generally 
a verv heavy one. the timber usually being composed of heavy gum spars, 
wattles from one to two feet in diameter. blackwoods np to 2ft. Gin. thr ough, 
musk. hazel and other sernb growths. Flat ground was usually cut early in 
the Spring. so as to allow the heavy spars time to dry: and as a rule the heav Y 
rains and underground moisture produced a heavy growth of green wire- 
grass over the tangled mass of ent sernb. and if the burn did not ‘turn out to 
be a good one. considerable patches might be left unbirnt. and these would 
be the first to receive attention when picking up started. 


As with serub-eutting, the axe was the first consideration. and it was 
just as important that it should be a good one and їп good order. ах the wood 
would be tougher than when felled. and everything being charred made » 
necessary to pay great attention to the edge of the axe. Generally. if i 
number of men were engaged in picking up. one or two would start ا‎ 
or chopping the timber into movable lengths. whilst the others would follow 
up stacking: or all hands would chop for an hour or so, and then go back 
and heap what had been cut. A favourite method. and one that proved very 
satisfactory in the earlier vears. when the rainfall was much heavier. was 
for all hands to lop on wet days. and stack when it was fine. If the "picking 
up" were done by contract. there would have been an immense loss of time 1f 
men had to stop in camp on account of wet weather: and in some cases the 
contractors were settlers themselves, who were glad to get outside work to 
"keep the pot boiling” and as lopping was a clean job. and no matter how 
cold or wet the weather might be. he would be a lazy man who could no% 
keep himself more than warm at this class of work. The great bugbear of 
the much-maligned Gippsland Winter was the incessant drizzle. raining 
incessantly for days, keeping everything sodden and soaking. vet not raining 
heavily enough to keep an able and willing worker inside. These were the 
days that a great part of the early settlers employed in cutting the timber into 
suitable Jengths for handling. Lopping was a distinctly different operation 
to that of the city man. who. for the sake of his digestion. and for the sake 
of peace in his domestic circle. undertakes to convert one piece of firewood 
into several. In the latter case. 99 out of every 100 will stand well away 
from the object of their attentions, and with huge bashine blows will inflict 
an incision that would make a good bushman squint. and produce chips so 
small and ugly that they would scarcely burn. A great many of the early 
settlers attacked the Gippsland forest with just about as much knowledge of 
axework. and not all of them, even after 20 vears of experience. made good 
axemen: but none would be many hours at lopping before experience proved 
to them that the quickest and most approved method of entting a log in 
two. be it great or small. is to stand on top and cut half through оп one 
side. and then eut the other side until the first eut was met. Probably if a 
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hundred novices were given an axe each and put to cut a log. say one foot in 
diameter. not one of them would start by standing on top of the log: but 
experience teaches. 


Alone the steep gullies loppiug was à dangerous job. even to an ex- 
perienced axeman. Many of the spars would span a gully at a height of 
10. 20, or perbaps 20 feet from the eround, and it was neither an easy nor a 
safe matter to cut these into lengths. It was quite simple to eut half or three- 
quarters through the spar m a number of places: but it was another matter to 
stand on top and eut it in two when it at last snaps off with a report like a 
ride shot. and falls to the ground with a thud and a jerk that would send n 
axeman hendlong if he remained standing upon it when once it started to 
fall. So, at the first w arning erack. throwing the axe away. he jumps for the 
clearest spot. watching closely the top end which he has just eut off. as this 
will in all probability. when it reaches the ground, start to slide down the 
hill until it reaches the gully. This is also a danger that is always present 
when looping along steep hillsides. as at any tine when a log is eut. off it is 
liable to start slipping endwavs, and if lving across another spar will gain 
tremendous impetus before it reaches the gully below. Some hillsides were 
so steep that it was almost impossible to stand on the spars owing to the 
acute angle at which they were lying. and in such places it was customary to 
make a couple of netehes on top of the spar for footholds to avoid slipping. 
although where this was necessary there was always the risk already men- 
tioned of the log starting of downhill immediately it was severed. 


The difference between the amount of axework necessary to lop an acre 
for picking up and that required to ent down the same area of green forest 
does not appear to the casual observer. A man may start out іп the morning 
and eut down an acre of serub. Here he has only to cut each tree | bush 
through or partly through. and he proceeds to the next one: and m laying 
low an acre of bush in the day he has made a considerable show, and has had 
au element of sport and plenty of noise and variety in the operation to which 
the bush itself has contributed: but the lopper, the pieker-ip his is incessant 
slogeing, No other word can so well describe this class of axework. Where 
the scrub-cutter has to cut the spar once to fell it. the lopper has to ent it 
eight or ten times to enable the pickers up to staek it Of сопе, in dealing 
pen this spar country I am treating it as the selectors hal to сөре with U 20 

30 veurs ago. and it is safe to say that considerably more than half of 
En Gippsland comprised heavy spar country: and the great obstacle in 
picking wp and ЛОТ then was the fact that the stumps of all the sernb 
and bush that had been felled were green and solid and so muinerons that the 
use of horses or bullocks for handing was for vears ont of the question. In 
fact. in looking back over the earher years 1 seems inarvellous that there were 
not many more accidents to both man and beast in the pieking ap of the many 
thousands of acres of bush aed the construction of the hundreds of miles of 
chock and log fencing. the materials for which had to be “snigged” up hill 
and down dale ( brongh a veritable Тарк of stamps aid Togs and holes. 
This network of stumps just about doubled the amount of axework that would 
otherwise have been required whether for hanling or man-handling: for while 
two or three men might easily voll a spar 10 feet long and a foot to two feet 
in thickness over the surface of the ground toa stack of loge the same number 
of men would not be able to lift a log a quarter the size over a stump a foot 
high. In this respeet the axeman or lopper could save an imnense amonnt of 
labour both for himself and for the picker-- p. who followed him by ил 
judgment. and organising ability ін the construction of. the М: neks: for. 
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although the axeman does not necessarily make the heaps himself, vet by the 
way he cuts the timber into lengths. he indicates where he intends they 
should be made. For Instance. a couple of heavy spars may be riding across 
a large log: instead of cutting them into short lengths. he would cut them 
so that there might be twenty feet on either side of the log. When the stackers 
come along they would balance and swing these around until they fall parallel 
along the largc log, thus saving a lot of axework. and helping to reduce the 
larger tree. The picking- up contractor, in dealing with spar country. found 
it much more diffieult te get competent loppers than men to stack. The 
lopper must necessarily be a good axeman, and the man who could lop for 
eight or ten hours a day with an axe up to six pounds in weight required а 
physique and constitution that at once placed him well above the average of 
his fellows. 


It will perhaps surprise many people to know that the saw was very 
little uxed m land clearing during the first twenty years of pioneer ex- 
perience. In dealing with the large forest trees for building and fencing 
purposes, the crosseut saw was, of course, ini constant use. both for felling and 
for cutting timber into lengths for splitting: but for clearing. either by con- 
tract or otherwise, the axe was almost universally employed. 


Having lopped the area popes! to be picked up. or a portion of it. 
the business of stacking would be next proceeded with. and at this work, in 
contrast to lopping. employment could be found 1n some way or other for any 
man, so long ах he is willing to work and has a measure of strength to put 
into it: and in describing the werk of picking up it will make the description 
more intelligible if taken from the point of view of a picking-up contractor. 
Assuming that the loppers have got a start. they will first take those parts 
that have to be stacked and burned first. so as to make use of the warmest 
weather. These will be the patches of scrub that the burn has missed: here 
the ends of logs will be eut off where they protrude from the unburnt patches. 
and the picking-up team will stack all timber handy around the edge of the 
pateh in such a wav that a continuous heap is made completely around 11. and 
if this is done in the early Autumn. sav in Mareh or early іп April. by 
choosing a warm day with a good strong wind. and lighting these heaps about 
one or two o'clock at intervals of about 30 feet. a patch of half an acre or 
several acres may be burnt very successfully: and if the work is followed up 
and the remaming timber stacked and burnt while it is still hot. there is a 
great saving of labour. If a patch of this kind only partially burns. the 
same process repeated reduces the area until the whole ік burned and cleared. 
If the "burn" has been a bad one, there will be parts of the serub only par- 
tially burned or singed, perhaps just the bark and leaves burned. leaving all 
or most of the timber with the branches and limbs to be cleared. These parts 
will require to be done while the weather is warm. as the limbs and branches 
being all shapes ШЫ? it difheult to build into compaet heaps that will burn 
1n anything but hot weather. As a general rule. the flats were the worst to 
burn. and it was as that there was the greatest difficulty in stacking. Ав 
there was no fall in the land the timber had all to be lifted and carried or 
rolled to the heaps. There was also the disadvantage that the timber on the 
flats was invariably the poorest burning wood. and many of the fallen trees 
were waterlogged and sodden. Tf a contractor had to pick up and burn off 
everything up to two feet in diameter, his aim would be to make stacks where 
the greatest quantity of the largest spars and logs up to this size could be 
got to each other. getting the largest logs together first if possible. it being 
very important that the heavier lows should be as near together and the end 
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as even as possible when stacked. The man who does the lopping contributes 
largely to the snecess or otherwise of this part of the stacking. In getting the 
logs together where the work is all man-handling. the next tool required. 
after the indispensable axe. is a hand-spike, one for cach man: then two or 
three skids 10 or 12 feet long are required on which to roll the large spars 
over intervening stumps on to the top of the heap. Some were fortunate 
enongh to possess iron crowbars from their earliest pioneering days: hut. for 
the most part. the wooden handsptkes were the more common. It may seem 
at this day somewhat incredible, but it is nevertheless a fact; that inany 
thousands of acres of the heaviest timber was pleked ир without even an 
iron crowbar—just the axe; handsyake and an old fire-shiovel. 


After the flats bhad been dealt with. the next іп importance would be 
the gullies. and these have been by far the most expensive clearing in Gipps- 
land, as the timber, when felled on the hillsides, particularly the Jarge gum 
spars, would slide dowr. snap off at the head. and ram feet deep into the 
hill at the opposite side of the creek or gully. Many selectors pieked ip a 
chain or two on either side of the eullies. vears before they did the ridges, on 
account of the great danger to stock through getting jammed or stuck 
between logs. As an instance of this, I know of a paddock of 10 acres which 
was fairly steep. and had everything eut down, which proved a veritable death- 
trap. 16 cows out of a herd of 23 being lost. although the grass was good. 


If the gullies are narrow at the bottom, and the tree stumps have been 
ent reasonably low, making the heaps is comparatively easy. as the stamps 
make the chief елу. Often much labour would be saved. once the timber 
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Iving in the gully is straightened and the heap started. by placing a couple of 
skids from the top of the hea ip to the side of the hill. and by 1 using judgment 
in starting each log rolling to the heap. the largest spars could be stacked with 
verv Пе ditlieulty. 


These gully heaps burn the best owing to the fact that as they burn the 
timber falls together by gravitation, and is also very easily rolled together, 
next morning. Another advantage is that the gully heaps are continuous. and 
leave no burnt ends to be put together ‚ аз happens where the heaps are scat- 
tered and more numerous. In making a heap the first consideration is 
postion: the upper side of a log lving horizontally along a hillside or a 
hollow in the ground being preferred as assisting stoking operations after 
the heap was burned down. Then the heaviest logs should be stacked first. as 
soon as the way is sufficiently cleared. and they should be stacked with the 
ends as even as pos-1ble. for it is the ends that protrude from the heaps that 
give most trouble when re-stacking next day. When the larger logs have been 
got together. the smaller ones are stacked into any spaces. more particularly 
in the ends, and. lastly. all the small pieces, roots and chips are stacked on 
each end: this last job falling to the inexperienced hand. who would probably 
be in the way at heavy logging. His job. however. makes all the difference 
between good and bad results. If the ends are well packed up. the fire will 
carry out around the ends of the heavy logs, and they will thus render down 
evenly and fall together. If not well packed at the ends. the heap will burn 
clean out in tie middle, and the ends will remain the same size as when 
stacked. When building heaps on the hillsides, great care must be exercised 
as the logs are being piled up lest with too much impetus one should roll 
ох erboard апа become stranded by itself, perhaps against a stump. m such 
a way that will give no end of trouble in getting it to another heap. In spar 
country. especially if the burn has been a poor one. the number of heaps per 
acre, when all the timber has been stacked. would be almost incredible. 


If the weather is dry, and particularly if there is a good wind, the heaps 
stacked during the day would be fired in the evening. When it is intended 
to burn a considerable number of stacks, one here and there would be lit about 
2 o'clock in the afternoon. and by about 5 o'clock these would be burned down 
sufficiently te allow a man to collect. with an old long-handled shovel, burning 
charcoal io start other heaps by placing a shovel full on top of each stack. 
This would. in the course of a couple of hours. create a study in pyrotechnics 
that would make the eyes of a moving-picture man water. The operator 
himself will assuredly shed more tears than he bargained for. and although 
with his dav's work among the sooty logs. he will be as black as any Afghan, 
vet by the time he has been firing for a couple of hours and mingling his 
tears with charcoal and dust. both his appearance and feelings w ould beggar 
description. To those who had done the picking up, however. the burning 
off was an intensely interesting operation. Just how much of those heaps 
disappeared in smoke or was left in ashes. and how much remained to be re- 
stacked. was the all-important point: and the team, when thev had finished 
lighting up. retire to the camp for supper, discussing the pros and cans: and 
in the interval preceding this meal have perhaps the most enjoy 1! few 
moments of the 24 hours, when they retire to the creek to wash. Stripped 
to the waist. it will take a considerable time to get right down to the original 
man: but when vou do get him. it’s really worth getting absolutely black to 
experience the pleasure of feehng white again. Mirrors are gener ally want- 
ing where the picker-up performs his ablutions, and a novice will certainly 
have no idea how black he is. and after giving the usual attention to his 
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frontispiece. With perhaps a little extra to make sure. the result will more than 
likely be simply ludicrous—eheeks. forehead and chin ghastly white in con- 
trast with the eves. sides of nose, ears and neck, which remain nearly jet 
black. He will surely get laughed at. and will go back to the creck’ and 
make sure of it next time. and in all probability will return only one degree 
better. Not that. after all. it will make much difference unless he change 
every stitch of clothing. which he is not likely to do. as in all probability he 
will be going around the heaps to poke them together after supper. So. as 
soon as his hands rest upon his pants or shirt, they will immediately receive 
the trade mark of his calling. and his experience of absolute cleanliness will 
be but as a dream. 


Should the team. although tired enough with the «ауз heavy lifting. be 
energetic. an adjournment would be made after supper to go around the 
fires. where an hour or two spent in putting them together. when they are 
about three-parts burnt out. will make a wonderfui difference in the amount 
of labour required to re-stack on the following day. If the logs. in a stack 
which has been reduced to sav half a dozen. be quite hot but nearly out. they 
will, on being poked together. blaze up immediately. and in the morning. per- 
haps, only a few small ends may be left. In the whole of the work there is 
perhaps no time spent more profitably than in stoking the fires at this stave, 
Often enough. if a considerable area has been stacked waiting for a dry day 
to burn, they would be lit in the morning, so as to enable some of the heaps 
to be poked together during the day. The day following the burning of 
the heaps the first job would be to оо round the smouldering heaps and re- 
stack them. reducing the number. wherever possible, by carrying the ends to 
another heap. This was. perhaps, of all the work the pioneer engaged in, the 
most enervating. None too fresh on account of the previous night's stoking. 
the hot stifling atmosphere among the smouldering fires, walking on hot ashes 
which are lying on top of steaming moist soil, and гш. wood that is all 
charred, hot. and a great deal of it burning. made this part of the work very 
trying. The charcoal on the logs causes the skin on the points of the fingers 
to wear se thin that they appeared to have just a mere film left. and this 
would often erack and become very painful when stoking up the hot burning 
timber. It was very necessary when starting to stoke up in the morning. to 
note the direction of the wind. otherwise the smoke might. give one a bad 
time before the job was finished. 


Dluegum and blackwood were the best burning of the larger timbers. and 
blaekbutt the worst—waterlogged blackbutt is ineredibly hard to burn. I 
once had a contract to clear 90 acres at £3715- per acre in 1904, and there 
was one log in particnlar on a flat that had got waterlogged. TE was within 
100 yards of the сатр. and hundreds of tons of spars were burned on it. 
dragged from near and far. Blackbutt spars ЭЙ. Gin. іп diameter were 
stacked and burned and reduced until only the sodden hearts were left. and 
these were stacked again closely. and would burn for an hour or two and 
then go black out: that heap lasted for mouths: in fact; it was one of the last 
to go. 


During the last 15 years the method of clearing has become entirely 
different: the green über has either disappeared or is dead, the stump» сап 
be now removed with much less ditlieilty. logs that would then take a man 
days to cut up would now burn ont moa few hours if set alight. The 
Trewhella Jack. one of the most useful implements introdneed into Gippsland. 
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marked an epoch in the history of clearing. and horses and bullocks now 
make easy work and a finished job where such was simply impossible before. 


Some idea of the quantity of timber that grew on spar country can be 
gathered from the faet that іп picking-up contracts the specifications pro- 
vided for clearing up and burning off the chips. and this item alone might 
account for a considerable loss on a large contract. Picking- up as an occupa- 
tion in veurs past was like fern cutting is now, something to fall back on 
for all sorts and conditions of men. If a man got down on his luck. no 
matter from what cause, he could generally get a job of picking-up if there 
was nothing else doing. C onsequently the tent or log hut on a burn would 
often house a heterogeneous collection of per sonalities—perhaps a dozen men, 
and no two of the same trade or occupation. In conclusion. I append a few 
verses written by a picker-up in a hnt not far from Korumburra over a 
quarter of a century ago. and which are probably posthumous. The writer 
had got down. and a subscription was raised by the early settlers to send 
him back to the old country again, and nothing has been heard of him 
since. The lines will go to show that the bushman's knowledge is not 
necessarily confined to the осепрайов that he follows. 
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N.D.— The hnes above mentioned will be found at the end of the chapter 
on The Dairy Industry. 





The Roads, and How We Got Them. 
MR. T. J. COVERDALE. 


Two things have combined to make South Gippsland notorious wherever 
its name has been mentioned. and these are its serub and its roads. The 
stupendous fact of the one. and the equally stupendous vileness of the other. 
make claims for it to a place on the scroll of fame that few districts сап hope 
to rival. The scrub. however. over nearly all the country has been conquered : 
but the bad roads remain. and the problem of them is likely to be handed 
down to the third and fourth generation—probably further—the Country 
Roads Board notwithstanding. But the roads problem of to- day 1s very 
different from that which the pioneers had to face. To-day it is how to 
make bad roads better: with them it was how to gct any reads at all. for the 
surveyed ones were absolutely useless even when cleared. 





Although for more than thirty years before we came the Lower Gipps- 
land road, had half encircled this р. on its devions way from Melbourne 
to Sale. via Port Albert, no effective attempt had been made to force a road 
through the dense wilderness of serub. In an account of а journey round 
the coast by the As-istant Protector of the lacks, Mr. Thomas. published in 
the “Ре Phillip Patriot" of 6th May. 1844. a quaint record is found of what 
was probably the first attempt at roadmaking in the scrub country, and which 
it might he interesting to relate. Tt runs: “Mr. Thonias states there is a road 
over the ranges (between the Bass river and Mr. Chisholny’s station) as fine 
and direct a road as апу surveyor conld have formed. running through: 
thichly timbered and sciubhy country. so that it has the appearance of a 
coutinned groove. scarce a stump to be seen. the trees ent down (о form it 
being ent to the very base and carefully put in the sernb so that no obstruction 
intervenes.” On enquiry he found the road had been made by barkers to 
sledge their bark to the coast. But “the poor fellows.” he sympathetically 
adds, “after making the road. paying for the bullocks and rations, and work- 
ing for six months. were €15 ont of pocket" What an argument for a railway 
or a road grant! But probably there were no depitations іп those days. 
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ми civilisation’s first effectual mark was laid on the wilderness when 
С. Т. MeDonald. in 1862, completed the track that bears his name. This was 
the biggest piece of road surveying ever done in Roth Gippsland. Although 
he did not plot it as the two-ehain road it is now. he van the course through- 
out and eut a track along it. It ran easterly and north-easterly from 
Tobinvallock to Morwell, a distance of about seventy miles. and for the most 
of the way through the heart of the big scrub conntry. H was a monument 
to the skill und perseverance of the man who. after more than two years of 
ен and tedious exploring. completed it. His supplies lad to be packed 
from Cranbourne. distant during part of the work over sixty miles. The 
road wes intended for a better stock route from Sale to Melbourne, bnt was 
abandoned, as there was no permanent water on il. although it ran through 
an exeeptionaliv wet conntry. The reason of this is that for the most of ihe 
wav it rins along the top of a dividing range which falls away sharply in 


places. especially to the southward. 
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Although he had to grope about im the dark. so to speak. through the 
scrub, it is surprising how little alteration was needed in the route surveved 
bv him when the clearings let daylight 1n upon his work. Clearing his seven 
foot "track" along the line, he unconsciously wrote his name in history; and 
then the scene of his labours was left to the silence of the bush again for the 
next twelve or thirteen vear. When the first pioneers came in, the track 
Was entirely overgrown and very diflicult to trace. so much во that some of 
the blocks were surveved right across it—the land surveyors not noticing it at 
the time. After being run again. it became the base line for the survey of 
many thousands of acres, and as they came in. the settlers kept opening up 
the old seven-foot track further and further east. And this seven-foot track 
was the cnly road in the district for some three ог four years. and had to 
carry the traffic of many square miles of country. Its condition in the 
Winter mav be left to the imagination. 


The first survey of part of McDonald’s Track as a road was made by 
Thornhill in 1876 in conjunction with the survey of the Bluff road. 


With the object of avoiding the sandhills on MeDonald’s old route from 
Tobinvallock, or perhaps of giving us access to a "port" (1) at the Red 
Bluff, he started from the Grantville road a few miles further along and 
picked up MeDonald's Track a little east of the site of Nyora. and surveyed 
it thence about fourteen miles eastward. whence it was afterwards continued 
by the block surveyors. A surveyor named O’Brien about two years later 
surveved that part of it from Tobinyalleck over the sandhills to Nyora 
junction. At this time alsc Thornhill surveyed the road from the Bluff road 
to the Bass at Sunnyside. 


Іп 1875 a Government Grant of £240 was obtained for clearing 
McDonald's Track, and two miles of it was cleared a chain wide from 
Poowong eastward. Later or the settlers and the Shire Councils did the 
rest. and it is now a main artery of traffic for a wide district. 


Although a good deal of skirmishing had been done with the sernb 1n 
the west. uothing worth the name had been accomplished in the way of road- 
making when the great rush for land set in. Murray and Hargreaves sur- 
veyed a road from Grantville in 1875, which was afterwards continued by 
Lardner as the Jeetho West road. They alse surveyed one to the Dass at 
Paul's selection to give access to the country further south. in 1819. But 
many thousands of acres had been rapidly taken up wherein no roads what- 
ever existed. except the useless sectional roads. The country was covered 
with a network of pack-tracks stretching ont many miles from the different 
bases, and the condition of these could only be realised by those who had the 
misfortune to travel them. They were mere ditches of mud, full of roots. 
stumps and crab-holes, running through a tunnel of scrub over hills and 
onllies. Through these the unfortunate horses had to struggle with their 
heavy packs. splodging along knee deep in mud for many a weary mile. In 
Summer, as the tracks dried, they worked up with the action of the horses 
feet into transverse ridges about two feet apart, looking on the hillsides like 
gigantic ladders. One streteh. where the track went up Ше side of a red 
hill used to be called “The Golden Stairs.” though the language heard there at 
times did not always favour the comparison. 

Such was the condition of ihe country in the matter of roads for some 


vears after settlement first began. And as the roads given on paper by the 
Government were, in some placcs up the sides of precipices and in others in 
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SHOWING TYPICAL LOCATION OF SOUTH GIPPSLAND ROAD. 


The mark on the face of the hill in the lower photo is a road, not а waterlall. 


the beds of creeks. being put in at every mile or so without the slightest 
regard for practicability (the land being surveyed on the chessboard pattern, 
the same as if it had been level country) the settlers had to find an entirely 
new system of roads for themselves. that of the Government being nothing 
more than a huge practical joke. Апа certainly it savored much of the 
humour of the first of April to tell a man there was a road to his block. and 
let him find out when he got there that part of it was perpendicular and the 
rest ran along the bed of a creek. 


Had the Government of the day done ах later Governments have done, 
and surveyed the roads through the (оле, adding the cost. which would 
have been comparatively trifling then, to the capital valne of the land. it 
would have saved a world of trouble and expense in forcing roads, at 
enormous cost. through private property later on. and hastened the progress 
of the place enormously. But this was not done, and the settlers had to work 
out their own salvation in the matter of reads. 
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Armed with compass and tomahawk then. they had to scramble for weeks 
over miles of scrub covered ranges and guihes, that seemed to be jumbled 
about in hopeless confusion, in wearisome efforts to find practicable roads. 
The density of serub obscured the contour of the ranges bevond a radius of 
a couple of chains. and it was like finding a road in the dark with a lantern. 
In fact. a good are lamp would have shown more of the country on the darkest 
night in the open than could be seen through the scrub in the daylight. First 
one ridge and then another would be laboriously explored without success: 
one that vou thought was going to take vou to vour objective on a good 
grade would snddenly drop down into a gully on a grade of one in two; 
or another equally promising would suddenly jump up as steeply. while a 
third would probably turn off at a right angle to your conrse. If a big 
creek or river were discovered, the flat usually found on one side or the other 
of these would be tried for a route: but these were often swampy or required 
too many bridges: so the ridges were favoured most as being drier and less 
costly, 

Had money been available to do earthworks many short cuts could have 
been made and better grades obtained. But there was none. for we were not 
in any Municipal district at first. and later, when we were. the rates in most 
cases amounted to only about thirty shillings or two pounds per square mile. 
Certainly there was a good subsidy with it after a while. but subsidy and 
rates alike were mostly all spent at the centres. so that the roads were often 
taken over the tops of hills on grades of one in six. to save the expense of 
side cuttings, when a deviation round the side would have given a good 
grade. 

In 1879. after much tedicus exploration of the intervening country, a 
road was discovered by che settlers from Pooweng, on MeDonald's Track. to 
Drouin on the newly-opened Gippsland line and cleared by them for a narrow 
drav track. This road formed the only access to the railway for many years 
for a large district. Narrow. crooked and ungrubbed. its condition in the 
Winter was atrocious and often quite impassable. Previous to this the Blutt 
road and McDonald’s Track had formed the only outlets for some two hundred 


square miles of country. 


In 1880 a number of road routes having been discovered апа blazed 
through the serub by the settlers, Surveyor Lardner was sent up by the 
department to make permanent surveys of them. improving the grades where 
possible. The first of these surveved was the Main South road from Poowong 
via the present site of Bena, and eastword to a point on Whitelaw’s Track, 
about half a mile south of the present Bena junction, to which latter it was 
afterwards altered. But the Main South road proper turned south off this road 
a mile and a half west of this point. and was surveyed three years later by Mr. 
Lardner via Jumbunna to Anderson's Inlet on the south coast. In 1550 also 
he surveyed Whitelaw’s Track. Whitelaw had cut this "pack-horse tracii 
as he called it, from Foster nearly to McDonald's Track. in 1874-5, and cleared 
part of it for a dray road. It was intended at the time for a short cut. via 
MeDonald's Track. from Foster to Melbourne, but was abandoned when the 
gold mines at Foster gave out, though the survey party had reached within 
a couple of miles of McDonald's Track. 


In 1881 Lardner surveved the Drouin to Poowong road. previously men- 
tioned. and the East Poowong road; and later the Jeetho West road from 
the Main South road to Hargreaves survey of 1878. giving access to Grant- 
ville on Westernport Bay. In 1883-4 he surveyed the Mirboo road from 
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DEVIATION ON MOUNT VIEW ROAD. Old Grade, 1 in 7; New Grade, 1 in 25, 
The Old Road is shown on the left ot picture, 


Whitelaw’s Track. also the Fairbank road. thus forming the first connection 
between the settlements of Korumburra on the west and those of Mirboo on 
the east. And so our road system began to develop at last. 


As all this country had been taken up under the Land Acts of 1869 or 
1878. most of it was still held under Heense. While the land was held under 
license the Government could put roads where it liked without campensation, 
and many of the principal roads were so taken: but a little later, when the 
people began to get their leases and Crown Grants, the opening up of new 
roads became a costly business. and the cause of much wrangling and heart- 
burning where opposition was met with. And in some cases the strongest 
opposition was ө егей: parliamentary influence was frequently invoked, and 
very unparhamentary language sometimes indulged in before finality was 
reached. 

In those days the man with a road grievance was common. He was 
either trying to get a road through the property of a по опг who was 
blocking him. or a neighbour was trying to get cue through bis. In either 
сазе the other fellow was always in the wrong. and was turning out a much 
inferior stamp of a man to that which he—the шап with a grievance—had 
always believed him to be. This opposition was largely due to the fact that 
people were beginning to get their places cleared, their homesteads Dinlt and 
their paddocks arranged, while neither the councils nor the people requiring 
outlets could atlord to give as good compensation as they do now. 

After these preliminaries had been fought out, and sometimes before. all 
those interested would turn out and eut a pack track or sledge road along the 
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new survey line, elearing off the serub and big logs a few feet wide and 
bridging the ereeks. Little erubbing was done at first till the stumps began 
to get aggressive. then the worst of them would be taken out. Later on this 
would be made into a dray road with a little more clearing and earthworks, 
and rebuilding of the bridges. 

It often happened that some settlers would be cut off from the main 
roads by gullies or ridges, necessitating wide detours to reach these roads, 
with much heavy clearing and bridging “often to be done by them alone; and 
some of these men have not even vet eot decent outlets. 


Providing these outlets and making deviations round the sharp pinches 
on the ridges that the early pioneers w ent over the tops of to save side-cutting 
forms a considerable item in the business and expenditure of the Shire Coun- 
cils to-day. But before this was begun. the Councils, as soon as they were 
formed. took up the work of clearing the main tracks and converting 
them into alleged roads—inud canals would better describe them. In Winter 
nothing could travel them but the pack-horse or the sledge: and the 
mud might be seen rising up in front of the latter when in motion like a 
combing wave in front of a fast travelling boat. A long stack of timber that 
had been cleared off the road lav along each side. blocking the water in 
places from geting away. These piles of timber and the E scrub 
alongside would be splashed to a height of several feet with liquid mud 
thrown up by the passing trafie. Out of sight. beneath a foot or more of 
mud. stumps, roots, and crabholes lay in w ait for wheels or sledge, or the 
feet of the unfortunate horses and cattle that an unkind fate had condemned 
to travel on, or in, South Gippsland roads. 


Corduroy was pretty largely used by the settlers in the early days to keep 
them out of the mud. and the forests of saplings of all kinds through which 
the roads ran afforded abundance of material for the work. Spars of six or 
eight inches e diameter were eut into leneths of eight or ten feet, and laid 
close together, transversely to the road, along the worst stretches. The result 
as а liver NT was hard to beat. but as a road it left much to be desired. 
A better system of corduroy was adopted by the Shire Councils later on. of 
splitting slabs of about four inches by nine and ten or twelve feet long out of 
the big timber. and laying them on longitudinal bed logs. When well laid, 
this made a good road and lasted for vears. Dut at each end of ev ery piece 
of corduroy a large mud hole very soon formed. and drivers were 
often faced with two problems: one was how to get on to the cor- 
durov. and the other how to get off it. and as the patches of corduroy 
might be anything from a mile to a few chains or even a few yards in length, 
these problems came pretty frequently. Іп the hazel country the roads 
generally worked up into one continuous slush all the way. but in the open 
messmate country they wore into deep holes from a couple of vards to half a 
chain in length. with alternate stretehes of fairly good going. "These holes 
were frequently patched with corduroy, with the result that two holes grew 
where only one was before. and the man who patehed was not regarded | as @ 
benefactor to his country. 


The sedimentary rock of the district when burnt was often used as а sub- 
stitute for blue metal: it was piled on stacks of wood and burned for several 
days. The burning hordei the rock. and it would last for some vears on 
roads where the traific was light. Burnt clay was also occasionally used for 
the same purpose. 

For many years the Councils had a most diffieult and disheartening task 
in trving to cope with the work of purchasing and making. roads. and the 
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ON TOE POOLARRA-FOSTER ROAD. 


Since Metalled by Country loads Board. 


cost in some cases was enormous. The purchase. clearing. bridging. earth- 
works and fencing would often cost over £500 per nile: the metalling costing 
from £500 to £300 per mile шөге. And this had to be dragged out of people 
who, for obvious reasons. could in the meantime make little or nothing off the 


land. 


In the early eighties many of the Gippsland Shires received from the 
Government a subsidy of €3 for every €l collected in rates; beside special 
grants. in consideration of their peculiar road dillieulties and the loss of the 
tolls which had but recently been abolished. But several of the South Gipps- 
land Shires were constituted too late to benefit: by this generous subsidy, 
which soon dwindled down to about six shillings in the & But abont the 
year 1907. during the regime of Sir Thomas Bent as Premier. the subsidy 
was Increased, by which some of them received np to 12, - in the €. They 
also then received 50 per bal of the license fees, which gave some of the shires 
an additional £500 per year. Special grants were also obtimed oc castonally, 
and with a general rise in T vaines. the revenues of the shires increased, 
and grest improvements were made in the reads: to-day (1911). hundreds of 
miles have been cleared and formed. and many miles metalled. 


Private individuals or small commumities requiring particular roads 
were often called upon to contribute liberally towards the cost of them either 
in money. fencing or labour. and in the main justice was done by the Councils 
between these people and the general ratepayver, Тһе old. useless sectional 
roads put in by the Jand survevors were іп many cases intilised by the Shire 
Councils to lighten the cost of those substituted for them. They may be dealt 
with in different ways: sometimes they are sold and the proceeds used in the 
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purchase of new roads, or they may be given in exchange for a new road to 
the landholder through. whose land the latter goes. 1f not so dealt with, 
they are leased under the provisions of the Unused Roads and Water 
Frontages Act of 1903 to the adjoining landholders at a low rental. Half 
the proceeds of these rents was at one time returned to the Shires wherein it 
was eolleeted. and the balance. together with the water frontages rents, paid 
into a fund from which the Government made grants to necessitous Shires. 
But since the formation of the Country Roads Board in 1913. these monies 
are paid into its fund. 


Deviations and new outlets will be required for many years to come, А 
number of the original blocks. held often by members of families living on 
adjoinmg pr operties, are not vet residentially occupied; when they are, new 
outlets for them will be required; subdivision also. although a small item 
at present, ig sure n; the future to increase the demand for new roads. 
Although an immense amount of work—outsiders can never realise how 
much—has been done in the older districts by the Shire Councils and by the 
settlers themselves, there are still inanv settlers in places remote from main 
roads who are asking merely for earth roads to replace those awful pack 
tracks and sledge tracks they have struggled with so long. And these 
secondary roads must be given or the costly main roads of the a ountry Roads 
Board will lose half their usefulness. 


A word as to the constitution and purpose of this Beard may not be out 
of place here. It was constituted in March. 1912. for the purpose of im- 
proving the existing main roads of the State, and where necessary. making 
other main roads. It consists of three members—Messrs. Calder ( Chairman), 
Fricke and McCormack. and all its works are carried out under the super- 
vision of the ofhcers of the local Shire Councils. 


For the operations of the Board, a sum of £2.000.000 was provided by 
Parliament to be expended over five years. Half this sum is a gift to the 
municipalities, the balance is repayab le by them in 314 vears at Т per cent. 
interest and 13 per cent. sinking fund. 


This will be all right for the main roads, but will do little good for the 
men outback who cannot get on to them. Tf the Board can ‘devise some 
means of assisting the Councils to help these unfortunates, it will earn the 
gratitude of the pioneers and of all who have the welfare of South Gippsland 
at heart. 
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Soon after the above was written, the Great War broke out and the pub- 
lication of this book was deferred until less troublous times. In the mean- 
time, the Country Roads Board referred ta above has done a vast amount 
of work in the districts here dealt with—spending something like £200,000 in 
re-locating. regrading and metalling the roads. Early in the operations of 
the Board. it was realised that the settlers fay from the Main Roads were not 
getting a fair deal. and eventually in 1918 further sums, totalling £2.000,000, 
were made available by Parliament for what are termed "Developmental 
Roads." None of this money has to be repaid by the municipalities, but they 
will be required to pay suins equal to about 115 per cent. per annum on it for 
twenty vears. "The roads to be operated on are those leading to railway 
stations, or on to the main roads. and are usually suggested by the Shire 
Councils and taken over by the Board when approved. This w ill meet the 
case of the men out back. but it is feared that. owing to the increased eost 
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of labour and material since the war, this amount will not be sufficient, and 
either further grants will be required or a less expensive system of construc- 
tion adopted. 


It is satisfactory to note that of late years the Board has concerned 
itself much more extensiv ely with works in the back country than in improving 
fairly good roads in the old, settled districts. Тін is ав it should be, and if 
continued will revolutionise transport conditions here and in similar districts, 
and give them a fair chanee beside other parts of the State. 


One great permanent advantage derived from the operations of the 
Board 1 in the re-location of many “of the roads, thus doing away with the 
old “switchbacks” on the ridge roads. where we were compelled to toil over 
the tops of hills for lack of money to make side-cuttings round them. 





The Pioneers of Poowong. 


MR. A. GILLAN. 


It was many years after Victoria was first settled (and this may be said 
to have commenced im 1555), before attention was directed by the Govern- 
ment and people to the portion of the State occupying the South East. and 
called Scuth Gippsland. The province of Gippsland was named after Sir 
George Gipps. one of the Governors of New South Woles. The hilly character 
of the country and the dense forest covering it were two great obstacles in the 
way of Settlement end occupation. In the early days it was nominally oe- 
cupied by squatters. who grazed their stock on the open and less timbered 
country between the lille and the southern coast. 


The overland journey of Count Strzelecki and his party (noticed in 
another part of this book) in 1540 from New South Wales to Westernport, 
and the survey of McDonalds Track by a surveyor named MeDonald from 
Tobinyallock to Morwell in 1560. are two o1 the most notable events occur- 
ring prior to the advent of the oceupation of the country for grazing and 
agricultural purposes. McDonald and his party must have had an eventful 
and trying time in carrying out the work entrusted to them. 


The track starting from Tobinyalloek continued east and north-east 
among the hills, following a tortuons course along ridges and watersheds to 
the main Gippsland road at Morwell. Tt is still used as one of the main roads 
passing through the country. which at first it opened up. Tt has also served a 
useful purpose ina different way: as when selection took place. it formed the 
base of the blocks taken up north and south of its course. In consequence of 
the country being opened up to some extent by MeDonald’> Track and the 
discovery of the fertility of the soil when cleared of trees and тети, $5 was 
thrown open for selection under the Lands Act of 1869, This Aet entitled 
the selector to take up an area of 326 acres at a vearly rental of li- per acre 
for a period of 20 vearz. when he obtained the Crown Grant, 


j)etween. ISTO and ISTO selection. took place only to a moderate extent. 
but during the sneceedipg five vears the country may be said to have been 
rushed by a stream of selectors from dillerent parts of the State, The country 
Was approached for selection from different quarters. but the main stream of 
those in quest of land came by the Westernport and MeDonald’s Track 
routes. another of smaller volume from Drouin. The Distriet of Poowong, 
from is situation along Меропа Track. and only a short distance from 
the poor country intervening between Westernport, was among the first to be 
settled. 


James Seott and family may be «ud to be the first settlers. Mr. Scott 
eame m 1574 from Westaway Station at Westernport, where he had been 
settled for several wears. having come there previously from the Talbot 
district. It was mainly through the favourable reports of the fertility of 
the ground given by the workmen employed by Sursevor MeDonald In 
opening up the track previously mentioned that induced Mr. Scott to come at 
first to the District of Poowone. Mr, Seott. when he came. erected a hut of 
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fern stems on the block which his son. R. G. Scott, selected. covering the roof 
with fronds. When the family joined him they had a narrow escape of losing 
their Hives, owing to a tree falling quite close te the camp. A large box 
filled with crocker v sustamed the full force of the fall, with disastrous results 
to the box and contents. 


The fern house soon gave place to a more pretentious building, erected 
at the south end of the block along MeDonald's Track. which in time was 
licensed. and many who came in search of land made for this place. which 
was a popular resort im the first years of settlement. 


Mr. Scott and his large family of boys took an active part in promoting 
settlement and developing their farm. Мі. Scott. besides grazing. engaged 
in cheese manufacture with successful results. He also took much interest 
in establishing a market for stock at Poowong. This has proved highly 
useful to the local community. and the sales at first were conducted at his 
own place by Hyde and Howard, of Dandenong. and it is still one of the 
leading district markets, the auctioneering firms “attending same being Alex. 
Seott & Co. (А. Seott being а «on of Mr. Jas. Scott). Joseph Clarke & Co. 
and F. J. Little Proprietary Limited. 


Mr. J. А. Wallaee- Dunlop eame to the district from Brighton also in 
1574. selecting near Мг, Scott. A voung lady. Miss Fanny Slawbey by 
name. peeved a block adjoining Mr. Dunlop’ s. and by and bye became Mrs. 
Dunlop. This was an example of similar arrangements being agreed upon in 
a number of instances by young men and women contemplating. after selec- 
tion. a matrimonial partnership. 


Мі. Dunlop was a useful member of society. being skilled as a veterinary 
surgeon. a qualification that made his services in this direction highly 
desirable at times. 


Мі. Н. Littledike was one of the early pioneers. and one who took an 
active part in the advancement of the district. He was a member of the Buln 
Buln shire Council for many years, taking a prominent part in its proceed- 
ines. [le was thoroughly conversant with the curing of baeon and conducted 
this line of buiness at his homestead for a number of years. He met his 
death by accident in one of his paddocks, through a branch of a tree which 
he was burning falling upon him. 


David Ferrier. adjoming Messrs. Littledike and Dunlop, was another of 
the early pioneers, and was well known as a carrier by pack and conveyance. 
By these means he transported the goods and chattels of a considerable 
number of selectors to their destination, not unfrequentiv exposed to a great 
risk of life or limb in carrying out various undertakings. 


Mr. €. Burchett. who came from Brunswick, selected in. February, 1876. 
His block was directly opposite the Poowong Township. Reserve. and the 
southern end. abutting on MeDonald’s Track, now forms part of the township. 
Mr. Burchett. on settling at Poewong. immediately attended to the religious 
interests of the settlers living in the district bv conducting services, w hich at 
first were held in his house, and afterwards by taking ан active part iu the 
erection of а Union Church. which for a time served all the Protestant 
inhabitants. Mr. Burchett was also one of the carly Councillors representing 
the Poewong District in the Buln Buln Shire Council. This Shire was 
constituted in 1575. the meetings of the Council being held in Drouin. Mr. 
Burchett took considerable interest in the Ает. erected at Poowong in ` 
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15-4. and the Library connected with it. beme Secretary and Librarian for 
тапу Years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horsley came from Maldon, where they had resided for 
about 20 vears, to Poowong in June, 1577, their selection being close to the 
township on the eastern side. Mr. Horsley was the first blacksmith at 
Poowong, and Mrs. Horsley the first post- mistress. The mails were obtained 
from the Grantville coach at Lang Lang. and carried to Poow ong on horse- 
back. This method gave place in about 1880 to a coach service between 
Drouin and Poowong. established hy Mr. Howard for the carriage of pas- 
senger- and mails. From the muddy character of the tracks. especially n 
winter. and the partial clearing of them. the mails were verv irregular in 
arrival. and frequently people would have to wait until night at the Post 
Oftice for the mails that should have arrived soon after mid-day. On such 
occasions. and thev were frequent. Mr. and Mrs. Hor-ley earned the gratitude 
of the residents by providing shelter and hospitality to those waiting for 
their overdne mails. In 1886. when Mrs. Horsley gave up the Post Office, 
a presentation of a silver tea and coffee service and salver was made to her 
as an expression of appreciation and respect by the people of the district. Of 
her family. two of her sens were Councillors in the Poowong and Jeetho 
Shire Council. 


Мт. Gardner tock a leading part in the agitation for a railway from 
Drouin to Poowong. Mr. Robert J. Murdoch, zenr.. and Mr. Walter Foreman 
also took an active part in this agitation. Тһе Government of the day 
favoured the proposal. and had а line surveyed. This was afterwards aban- 
doned through a change of Ministry. and a decision of Parliament in 1883 to 
build the South Eastern line from Dandenong to Port Albert. This line 
passed through the district about four miler south-west of Poowong. too 
far to be of any benefit £o the township. although of considerable adv antage 


to the locality. 


Of the local stores, Mr. J. Sahuon had the first in the Poowong township. 
Mr. k. J. Murdoch had the store at Cruickston. and Mr. Thos. Аянат 
at Strzelecki. Mr. Јах. Scott had the first store in the district. 


In 1576 Messrs. J. McCord and George Henry came to Poowong. and were 
the first to settle on land south ef the Bass. Soon after selection they opened 
up a track from Poowong across the Bass to their selections. Mr. Henry and 
family became large contractors to the Shire Council. These settlers came 
from tne Geelong district. as aiso Cook Bros. who came in the following 
vear. and selected on the western side of Messrs. McCord and Henry, whilst 
Мт. Duncan MeTavish from Melton selected on the eastern side in the same 
vear. 

Mr. Hugh Campbell. nephew to Mr. McTavish, came to Poowong in 
1550, and settled. with his uncle aiding him activ ely in buying and selling 
stock ir connection with his pursuit as a grazier. Messrs. Cook Bros. were 
both teachers: one of them. Mr. C. Cook, had charge of the Poowong State 
School for upwards of 25 years. when he was superannnated. Mr. Cook was 
secretary for many vears of the Athenaeum. Не also took an active interest 
in the establishment of the Роохопо Co-operative Sutter Factory in 1552 
and was its first secretary. His brother. Mr. E. Cook. was secretary for тапу 
Years of the Poowong Cemetery Board. | l 


Mr. T. G. Scott came to Poowone in 1876 from the Dunolly district and 
got a forfeited block. first selected by Mr. J. Beckett. west of Mr. R. G. Scott's 
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selection. Mr. Scott was noted for his friendship and hospitality. and on 
leaving the district he was the recipient of a gold watch. given to him at ғ 
banquet by the residents of the district. 


Mr. Walter Grieve came also from the Dunolly district same vear and 
selected a block adjoining Mr. Scott. 


Mr. Robert Motton саше from Melton about 1516. Two blocks along 
MeDonald's Track and east of Poowong were selected by Alice and Lonisa 
Motton. members of his family. and two more have since been bought. ad- 
joining. making a compact and valuable estate. Mr. Motton died in 1912 at 
the advanced age of 91 vears 


Mr. R. J. Murdoch. who came from Port Melbourne, selected in 1576 
along McDonald's Track at Cruiekston. and for many vears kept a store, 
and. as stated previously, took an active part in the agitation for a railway 
from Drouin to Poowong. Mr. R. J. Murdoch. jun.. was one of the first 
directors of the Poowong Co- operative Butter Factory. His brother. Jas. 
Leslie Murdoch. was for a number of vears a director of the same factory 
also, and after his brothers retirement. a member of the Poowong and Јес 
Shire Council for several vears. 


In 1850. Messrs. Murdoch. sen.. and. M. Gardner, as delegates from a 
publie meeting. obtained a grant of £240 from the Public Works Len 
for the purpose of clearing about two miles of MeDonald's Track. starting 
where the Methodist Church now stands. This was the first Government 
monev expended at Poowone. 


Mr. C, К. Мат on the occasion. of his retirement from the Shire Council. 
of which he had been a member for many vears. was presented with an addres 
and purse of sovereigis. lle was. besides, a justice of the peace; and took a 
leading partin all matters relating to the public welfare. Mr. Mair came at first 
from Brighton in 1877, selecting along MeDonald's Track near Strzelecki. but 
in а few years sold his block and removed to the vicinity of Poowong. Пе 
was also а director in the Poowong Butter Factory for many vears. 


Mr. Thos. Adkins. who bought Mr. Ман“ block. came from the Talbot 
district. and may be regarded as an early pioneer. He took considerable 
interest in ріс and sheep breeding, especially the latter. and earned the 
reputation of one of the most suecessful breeders of sheep in South Gipps- 
land. Tis family are still noted pig snd sheep breeders. !n addition to the 
store previously mentioned, Mr. Adkins had charge of the Post Office. 


Mr. К. O. Timms. although not a selector. came to the district abont 1552 
from Camperdown. Пе bought the bloeks first. selected by А. Fraser and 
Agnes. his daughter. and L. F. Appleton. his son-in-law, also those helonging 
to Wm. and J. Lakeland. He took an active part in publie affairs, being a 
Shire Councillor for many years. also one of the directors of the l'oowong 
Butter F actor. and in 1597 he was accorded an expression of appreciation 
by the people of Poowoug for his public services, by the presentation of a 
purse of sovereigns at a banquet held in his honour. fle was also a Justice of 
the Pewee. МЕ. |; O Timms, whose эше ініне was Margaret. Mickle 
Lyall, was the first white child born in the Westernport district at Tooradin in 
February, 15252. 


Mr. Win. Treadwell. who was also a member of the Shire Council for 
шапу vears, and a director of the Poowong Butter Factory, was presented with 
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a purse of sovereigns as a publie recognition for his services. Пе came from 
the Horsham district about 1580, and selected at Poowong North, as also his 
brothers. John. Vincent and Thomas. АП were reared in the Geelong district. 


Mr. К. Gregg came from the Creswick district in 1879. selecting along the 
Drouin road near Poowong, half of a forfeited block. Subsequently. he 
bongeht three other blocks. near that which he selected. For some time in the 
early days le engaged іп the carrying business from Drouin to Poowong, 
afterwards engaging in contract work for the Buln Buln Shire Council. 
at the same. time carrying on dairying and farming with his family. Mr. 
Gregg is a member of the Cemetery Board. and has been for many years. 
One of his sons. at the time of the Boer War in 1901, joined a contingent from 
Victoria to aid the Imperial Army. and was promoted to be a lieutenant. Mr. 
A. N. Gregg, the son referred to, was for some vears a member of the Poowong 
and jeetho Shire Council. 


Мт. А. Gillan, who came from the Creswick district. selected at Poowong 
North in January 1849, but did not come to reside on his block until 1885. Не 
was a teacher. and was appointed to the State School at Poowong East. He 

was soon, however, transferred to the new school at Poowong North, which 
he held for npwards of nine years, when he was superannuated. He took an 
active part in the, establishment of the Presbyterian Church at Poowong. 
bv helping the missionary in taking services and acting as secretary to the 
Board’ of Management. In 1906. a presentation of a Cutler desk was made 
to him by the congregation and friends in the district in recognition of his 
work in the lines indicated. 


Mr. Thos. Houlahan. who came from Ballarat. selected in 1576. He was 
a snecesstul grazier, sending to market the finest bulloeks in the district. Пе 
occupied a seat for many vears at the Board of the Poowong Butter Factory, 
also at the Cemetery Board. 


Mr. Walter Foreman. who came from Melbourne. was an early pioneer, 
and one who took an active interest in the agitation for railway communi- 
cation to Melbourne. Пе was also a member of the Shire Connell for several 
vears. 


Two workmen in the early davs, who were noted serub-cutters, are still 
іп the district. These are David Sullivan and Batty Stewart. the faithful 
day man of the Shire Council. 


These are a few brief notices of a mimber of the early settlers of the 
Poowone district. 


A fact worthy of notice respecting the settlers is the large number of 
teachers that selected and came to the district. 


Alone MeDonald's Track were Messrs. Ure and son. Misses B. and М. 
Mong McDonald 

McLean. and Mr. and Mrs; Burehett: and between Poowong and Loch. Mr. 
and Mrs. Cook, also Mr. E. Cook and Miss Leys: whilst near Jeetho were Mr. 


and Mrs. Wilson, and at Poowong North were Mr. and Mrs. Bee and Mr. and 
Mrs. Gillan. 


It may be noted that the first weather-board honse erected 1n the district 
of Poowong. about 1882. was that owned and ocenpied by Mi-- McLean and 
now owned and occupied by Mrs. Beck. 


Recollections and Experiences 


MR. CALEB BURCHETT. 


In Victoria, about 38 years ago. there was a tine 
of great commercial and industrial depression. 
Property of all kinds depreciated in value, building 
operations almost ceased, large numbers of men were 
unemploved, and much anxiety was felt as to the 
future. 


It was then that the faces of many were turned 
towards the land, and the discovery of the ue soils 
of Brandy and Whisky Creeks opened up to rapid 
settlement the country which now includes the popu- 
lous and prosperous towns of Drouin and Warragul. 


jv hundreds people entered that part of Capps: 
land, and in spite of the absence of roads, railways, 
or tracks, proceeded to peg out the land before sur- 
vev, and soon the whole available area of good soil 
Was selected, and also much inferior country adjom- 
ing. which remains with little alteration unimproved 
to this day. 





It was then reported that good land was to be obtained өп MeDonald's 
Track, Poowong. and on both sides of the Bass river. It was on Feb- 
ruary 18th. 1570. that | arranged with young Sam. Medley to go with 
him into this new district. On February 24th. at about S. am.. we 
took our seats in а six-horse coach at the Albion Hotel, Bourke st. It was a 
clear. sunny morning. with a wind. which even then was warm, from the 
north. We arrived at Dandenong about 11. and exchanged the coach for a 
two-horse waggonette, and arrived at Cranbourne about one o'clock. We 
pulled up at Mrs. Harris's old. Mornington Hotel, and soon did justice to a 
good meal. in anticipation of a long 21-mile walk. There was now a fierce, 
hot wind blowing. and almost the whole country was enveloped in fire and 
smoke. We passed through Sherwood. "Tooradim. and Tobin Yallock. and 
about 8 p.m. arrived tired. heated. dusty and blackened at a "haven of rest” 
and comparative enjoyment. This was a slab house. newly erected, built and 
осепріе by an intrepid. Бихан, conunonly « allel “Jimmy Baker.” His 
good wife. "Darcas" as he called her. soon made us happy in the delights 
of a pail of water and towels. followed by a splendid supper of roast beef. 
good. home-made bread and tea iı plenty. Then we listened while “Old 
Jimmy” told of the exeursious in the direction of the Upper Lang Lang 
and Bass rivers. and that tract of commtry now called Poowong. 


Neat day Sam and E walked up Меропа Track: walking leisurely 
and camping at a ereek to boil our billy and take our dinner. Then we, 
pushed. on until we came to a track leading into Mr. Hittledike’s selection. 
We soon found his camp. and waited there till he and his two men came in 
from their days work. They looked like aboriginals, as they had been “pick- 
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ing Up. as it was called. after the first burn. Mr. Littledike received us 
most hospitablv. He was a true pioneer and one of the best bushmen who 
ever led settlers mto South Gippsland. 


Next day. Saturday, February 26th, 1876. my good friend Mr. Littledike 
accompanied us four miles further up the "Track." Surveyors were then 
cutting some of the lines of the blocks selected. We partly followed on their 
work. but it was hard and laborious toil. and it was not til] 3.30 p.m. that I 
drove in the fourth peg with my name. and the date of pegeing attached. 
It was nearly dark by the time we reached Mr. Littledike's camp again. . We 
passed Mr. James Scotts selection. and it was then I first met that enter- 
prising pioneer. He was really the first of that heroic band. and was 
followed by Messrs. Murphy. Littledike, Dunlop. Gardner. Horsley. оп 
McDonald's Track. and about the same time the early settlers on the Bass and 
Alsop rivers. too numerous for me to name or partieularise. especially as you 
have arr anced for papers from gentlemer representing those localities. 


The land I then selected is that on which I now reside. It was all covered 
with dense scrub of hazel, blackwood. musk and tree-ferns. The large trees 
were blue gum. with a very few white gum. I had to cut down sixty blue 
gums on the two-acre site cleared for house and garden. One of these I 
measured when felled. and it was just over 300 feet. 


I built my house with blackwood poles—four rooms and a kitchen. The 
poles were placed perpendiculirly: then with a paling knife I split out 
enough laths to do the whole interor of the walls. and plastered them with 
mortar made of the soil without a particle of lime. Two of the ceilings also 
were lathed and plastered with the same materials. ‘These four rooms аге 
sull standing. with the lath and plaster work in good order after nearly 40 
vears of use: the coolest house in summer and the warmest in Winter to be 
found in Poowong. I also made and burnt a kiln of 60,000 bricks. and with 
some of these built the first underground cemented tank in the district. which 
has been а boon every Summer since. The residue of the bricks I built into 
chimneys all around the district. for which payment was made. 


The first religious service held in the district was an impromptu one, held 
in a tent on MeDonald’s Track. about a mile west of the site of the township 
of Poowong. 3 ihe early part of the year 1877. The service was conducted 
by the Rev. J a Symonds. Wesleyan minister. during a visit to one of the 
early settlers, Mr. W. V. Hill: and at it was celebrated the first christening in 
the Settlement, — that of David M., the infant son of the pioneers; Mr. and 
Mrs. James Scett. 


The first church service in Poowong was held in the room where I am 
writing these notes. I wrote a notice and nailed it toa gum tree on McDon- 
ald's Track, inviting the settlers and others to Divine Wors hip. This was 
held on Sunday. December 30th, 1877, at 3 p.m. Mrs. Burchett plaved on our 
harmonium and led the singing on that occasion, but to her great relief, on 
the next Sabbath Mr. Cook "kindly volunteered his help. The congregations 
increased, and soon the house was too small, and at a meeting held. presided 
over by the late Mark Gardner J.P., it was decided to build a church. An 
immense tree was felled, sawn into plates. studs. joists. rafters and weather- 
boards. The present site was chosen. A "Bee" was held. the ladies provid- 
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ing refreshments. Giant after giant of the forest was laid low, and the scrub 
cut and cleared back, and by nightfall the site was ready to be handed over to 
the contractor. the late Mr. L. C. Holmes. who from plans drawn by Mr. 
Gardner, faithfully carried out the work of the erection of the first church. 
Shortly after this was opened the Education Departinent rented the building 
. for a State school. which was opened by one of our first pioneers, Mr. Charles 
Cook. 





А PIONEBBICS MOME, 1577. 


Recollections and Experiences. 
MR. ALBERT NICHOLAS. 


In Мау. 1876, І came to the Jeetho district from 
Little River. near Geelong. to select land after 
visiting Brandy Creek, near Warragul. in company 
with my late father and elder brother. We left the 
Grantville road at Tobin Yallock and started to enter 
the forest. passing over the Cherry-tree Rises and 
Tinpot Hill, well known to many of the oldest 
pioncers as the only way in to Poowong. We took 
the wrong turn. and got into the late Mr. H. Little- 
dike's holding. and after a lot of wheel blocking and 
taking evervthing out of the cart. the next day 
we arrived at Mr. Wallace-Dunlop's place. on 
MeDonald's 'Track leading towards Sale. Here the 
survevor. Mr. Tucker. came on the scene, and as he 
knew of some land that had been already surveyed 
for someone who had not gone on with it. my father, 
after inspection. selected a block, which was later 
recommended to him at a Land Board that sat in 
Melbourne on June 2nd. 1876—less than a month 
after he selected. This was no donbt quick work compared with the way 
things are done nowadays. but probably the fact of the land being already 
surveyed had something to do with the quick despatch. On the return journey 
we met Mr. R. J. Murdoch and his two sons going up to reside in Poowong. 

After the granting of the land, we came back at once and did a little 
clearing: but. owing to the state of the w eather, we went home and returned 
again on August 14th with others who had selected alongside. Then the "nine 
days’ mizzle." as it was called later on, started. and our friends disposed of 
their flour. tea and sugar. and left "the last place that was made.” Strange to 
say. two of them came back and selected near Fairbank. and still hold and 
there. 

Our first burn was a bad one, but the growth of grass that came on the 
ashes gave us courage, and our second burn was much better. The seed was 
sown on it in February. and on May 16th following cattle were put on the 
grass. which was then eight inches high. The sowing of English rve-grass 
got from Staughton Vale was consider ed to be the best. but later on the cater- 
pillars came 1n millions. and not a green blade of grass was to be seen after 
them. 

The howling of wild dogs about caused us to watch, and when we found 
{еу came to drink at a small hole we had dug, we trapped опе, and І 
thought it an awful animal to kill. First we knocked it down with a long 
stick: then hit it. on the tall. of course. with a short hazel waddy with a big 
knob on it. Then we carried him home, but still he lived: so we hung him up 
by the hind legs and cut his throat. We eventually got his skin. so vou may 
conchide he died. A pack of them killed and ate our poor old dog Rover 
afterwards. and only left us a few of their toes as recompense for the dog. 
After going in for sheep we found the foetrot very bad. and this. combined 
with the "nine davs’ mizzle.“ wild dogs and eagles—the latter very bad on the 
voung lambs. and very large: many were poisoned, measuring Oft. біп. from 
tip to tip across the wings—compelled us to give up the sheep. and they were 
disposed of. We had erected a house and sheep vards. in which we put the 
sheep everv night. but the dingoes got more daring and came during the day- 
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time. I remember well a large brindle one returning for more while we were 
away home for poison. 

In our next burning of scrub ] was surprised to notice. the tops of a 
small belt of green blaekwoods burning while the body of fire was chains 
away. This was the last bnrn my brother stayed for; he eventually selected 
in Omeo, and still resides there with a large family. You will admit he did 
his share tewards making а home for the vounger members of the family. 
About this time a vounger brother and my mother came up, and a little 
dairying was carried on. and the road opened up from Poowong to Drouin. 
which gave a shorter outlet for produce and for stores coming in. Prices 
for potted butter were ofteu only 43d. per lb. in Melbourne. 

Messrs. Murdoch and Sons. before opening a general store at Cruikston, 
gota Mr. Emerson to burn a kiln of bricks for them. which were used in the 
chimney of the commodious residence and store they built. 

People living in the district to-day would hardly believe that fonr was 
£2/10/- per bag. sugar 6d. per Ib.. and beef the same. and other prices just 
as high in comparison: bnt it is not to be wondered at when all stores had to 
be carted from the Red Blut? by a narrow track with mud up to the axle, 
and hazel scrub about 20 feet high on each side. 

Early m 1877 Мт. Willie Hill. a selector over the Dass. whose father 
was chaplain of the Melbonrne Gaol, and was murdered there. took some 
interest in getting up Divine service in an enclosure at the top of Scott's hill. 
at the Junction of Меропа! Track, the only track over the Bass towards 
Dena: the Rev. J. С. Symons ofticiating. A tent was erected. and service 
held: and Mr. D. M. Scott. of Korumburra. was the first child christened 
there. In the early days of Poowong his parents kept a store there, and were 
always very kind to visitors who were. like themselves. striving to make a 
home in this vast wilderness. 
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Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. T. W. HORSLEY. 


The writer can claim to be one of the very 
earliest о». of South Gippsland. having settled 
in Poowong as a boy in the year 18798 years 
ago. "The m to Gippsland in those days was a 
long and tedious one. On the 19th of January, 1577, 
І. in company with my father and other early 
settlers. left the Albion Hotel, Bourke-street, by 
coach at 5 a.m., and proceeded to Tobin — Yallock, 
now known as Lang Lang, which we reached at 5 
p-m., and then started to walk to Poowong, a dis 
tance of 18 miles and my first night in Gippsland 
was spent in a tent on the hill known as Tinpot. 
Next morning we continued our journey, uh reached 
Poowong at midday. My first impressions of Gipps- 
land were not too favourable. the country. being one 
dense mass of scrub and tall trees; only one or two 
of the very earliest settlers having any cleared 
eround, and such luxuries ағ having a cow to milk 
or a horse to ride were unknown, as grass on nearly 
all the seleetions was a negligible quantity. The chief 
aU of the early settlers was to obtain supplies, all goods having to come 
by boat from Melbourne to the Red Bluff at Westernport, and then. ce carted 
to Poowoneg. a distance of 16 tiles. 





І was one of the first scholars at the Poowong State school., of which Mr. 
Chas. Cook was the first teacher. I also had the pleasure of attending the 
first church service held in the district, which was conducted by the Rev. J. 
C. Symons in a tent on what was then known as Scott's Hill. at the junction 
of McDonalds Track with the south track. After being in Poowong six 
years I selected in the Parish of Jumbunna East. the block I secured being 
forfeited by a Mr. Hill: and Mr. Jno, (Пех, the earliest pioneer in Jumbunna, 
piloted me over the land. For several years I was engaged in clearing and 
working on my land, living in a tent and a rough bush hut. and having to 
undergo all the hardships of camp life: and not being able to obtain supplies, 
it was difficult at times to өсі enough to eat. My most lively recollection in 
this respect was of having to live on wallaby and wheaten meal for a fort- 
night. Although the life was hard. time was found for a little pleasure. and 
a debating society was formed, the meetings being held at the house of Mr. 
Murdoch MeLeod, and occasionally we would indulge in a game of cricket, 
thinking nothing of journeying to Kileunda or the Powlett for the pleasure. 
With the advent of other settlers and the opening up of the country. the 
improvements in roads and living conditions, life became more pleasant. and 
I have no cause to regret having been one of the earliest settlers in the Jum- 
bunna and Movarra districts. 


Recollections and Experiences. 
MR. Т. J. COVERDALE. 


There is a great fascination for most people in the 
early records of those places that have been won from 
the wilderness by the hand of man and made centres 
of industry and civilisation, Later. generations 
wonder and speculate as to what some particular 
place was like in its wild state: who was the first 
white man to set foot 1n it. and what he was after; 
who were the first pioneers, what they did and 
where they eame from. And it is well that those 
who came first should leave behind them some ac- 
count of what the conntry was like then, what they 
did. what were their experiences and what their 
impressions, ere 1t be all forgotten in the oblivion 
of an nnrecorded past. To this end l have been 
invited to contribute an account of that part of 
South Gippsland in which I settled first. viz.. the 
district of Poowong and Jeetho, with my pioneering 
experiences therein. In ко domg I thought it might 
be interesting to begin at the beginning and find 
out who were actually the first white men to penetrate the wilderness of 
serub. 

The first. then, were the members of the Macarthur-Strzeleeki ex- 
pedition, who passed through this district fron Yas Plains; N.S.W., 





i May, 1840. The purpose of this expedition owas to explore 
ihe country southward to Wilson's Promontory. and in the dire 
поп of — Westernport. lt consisted of James Macarthur, Count 
Strzelecki. 2. Riley, and two other white men with a black bov, Charlie 
Tarra: and they had with theni -ix horses. Macarthur, who. by the way. was 


the son of the man whe mtroduced merino sheep into Australia, organised the 
expedition and financed it at a cost of £500, his object being to explore the 
country for pastoral purposes. Strzelecki was the “navigating lieutenant? of 
the party. and was glad of the opportunity afforded him of making certain 
scientific observation he had long been desirons of undertaking. But it is 
curious how his name has become so prominently associated with this expedi- 
tion to the exclusion almost of that of Macarthur? who promoted and thiaiced 
jit. Starting on January. 1540. they crossed the Latrobe River, Gippsland, 
on the 15th of April. and soon afterwards. ініне short of provisions. they 
decided to at once make for the old settlement at Westernport. Phen. оп 
the 27th of April -ay* Macarthur ‘we abandoned the horses amid procecded 
on our wav without provisions except monkey bears, til May the 12th: on 
that day we reached Westernport, where we were kindly entertained by Mr. 
Derry ind Mr. Ross and Messrs. Massie and Anderson, who then oeeupied that 
conntry, and remanied there several qays. regaining our strength." ‘Thence 
by boat and on foot they reached Melbourne. 

The location of their track throngh this country has often been debated. 
By the courtesy of Mr. Saxton. of the Lands Department. Melbourne. T ob- 
tained a tracing of à map of his route which was given by Strzelecki to. 
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Riley: placing this on a modern map of the district of the same scale and 
carefully co-ordinaing them by means of common data. the route of the ex- 
pedition is clearly indicated (see plan). The position of this line was 
scientifically determined by Strzelecki, and the accuracy with which he struck 
his objective through the dense scrub and over broken country testifies to his 
«all and the exactitude of his calculations. 


The map given to Riley is thus humorously and significantly dedicated 
"Melbourne, June 26, 1840. То his fellow monkey-eater Riley. From E. P. de 
SIr ZA 


Some time after Rilev and Charley Tarra. with two companions, went 
back to the spot where the horses were abandoned and recovered the properties, 
finding one horse dead and another alive: the others had disappeared. 


In 1841 Brodribb, with Kirsop and MeLeod. came through from the 
Latrobe. He says. in his Recollections”: "We thought to avoid the dift- 
culties Count Strzelecki encountered by keeping some miles north of his 
course, but had great difficulty on account of the dense scrub. We took it 
in turn to eut away the scrub to allow our horses to proceed, keeping as 
nearly as possible due west. On the tenth day we came out on some rough 
coarse grass Which our horses ate with relish, and camped one day. We then 
proceeded along a high range with scrub on each side for some distance. and 
two days later arriv ed at Dr. Jameson's station, Westernport. 


The next explorer to venture into the unknown in this part of the world 
was one Odell Raymond in 1842. He had taken up country on the Avon 
river. and a friend of hix, one Campbell, who had ridden some miles to ihe 
westward, returned with a story that he had sighted Westernport from the 
top of a high hill. From personal observation and bitter experience later 
on. Raymond declared this “must have been a damned He.” However, he be- 
lieved it at the time. and set off with two white men. Drodribb and Pearson, 
and a black boy to find the Bay and cattle country. Пе started on Strzelecki's 
trail. and followed it pretty closely all the way: but our inhospitable country 
was no kinder to him than to the Count, for he also nearly perished by the 
way. An allowance of two tablespoontuls of flour and a snack of bear each 
per day was all they had for fourteen days. and for ten days of that time 16 
rained without ceasing. They were cut to pieces with swordgrass. and. with 
“their clothes and booty torn completely off them.” they reached the Bay at 
last a little north of where Strzelecki struck it. 

The next adventurer was MeDonald. who in 1862 completed the survey of 
the "Track." now a great highway that bears his name. Тһе plan of his 
survey 1s thus endorsed :—"Plan of trial survey from Melbourne to Gippsland, 
via Cranbourne and Yallock. Diverging from the Lower Gippsland road at 
Yallock шы and joining the Upper road at Morwell Bridge—G. Т. 
McDonald.” The *Yaliock" referred to is now known as ""Tobinvallock." 
and the stream as the Lang Lang river: the track thence to Morwell was 
seventy miles in length. and from MeDonald's field notes I take the followi Ing 
remarks. The country where the town of Poowong now stands he deser ibes 
a» "dense hazel and musk serub, timbered with large white gums, mostly dead.” 
Fifteen miles further east it is “thick scrub. timber all dead and ground 
thickly strewn with fallen timber." "Ten miles further it is— ‘timber all 
green, scrub more gross. but not so dense." 

As the pioneer survevor of the distriet and one in whose footsteps the 
earliest settlers trod a short acconnt of MeDonald will not be out of place 
here. nor uninteresting io many who have often wondered who he was and 
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whence be eame: and to Mr. J. (r. Saxton again I am indebted for the follow- 
ing brief sketch :— 


"Mr. б. T. Меропа was a native of Dumfries, Scotland. He arrived in 
Vietoria in 1853. and did much good work as a surveyor in this State. In 
1870 he married a daughter of the Hon. W. F. Mitchell, and eight vears later 
went to Queensland. entering the survey department there. He also took up 
land in that State, where he resided with his family for thirty-seven years. 
He died at Wynnum, a suburb of Brisbane, in 1915, in the cigħtieth vear of 
his age: he was an honest workman and a genial. kindly gentleman." 


In 1869 or 1870 Surveyor Irwin erected the Trig. station at Mt. Ly ell, 
but that was all the history he contributed to the local annals. 


In about the vear 1870 or a little later Usher ran a track from Tobin- 
yallock through this country to Foster. but 1t was too rough. and was aban- 
doned. 


In 1543 Turner. a mining surveyor. made a survey which is styled: 
“Surver plan of connecting line from Coal fields at Strzelecki Ranges to 
Anderson's Inlet. South Gippsland.” Starting well up the inlet. it crossed 
the plains, and. picking up the Outtrim ridge. came up through the site of 
Jumbnnna to about a mile or a little more north of where Korumburra now 
stands. following the main divide. 


Next eame Whitelaw in 1514. His survey is termed “Plan of Pack Horse 
Track between Foster and Mt. Lyell. date 12, $5, 76." This followed the 
Whitelaw Ridge from Меропа s Track through the site of Korumburra 
and along the Mine road past the old bore, then across Coal Creek south- 
easterly te Foster. Reginald Murray. in his geological map of 1572, shows 
another track which he calle “Whitelaw’s Track.” running from the old 
bore to MeDonald's Track and about a mile to the east of the ridge: also 
another leaving Whitelaw’s ridge about a mie north of Korumburra. making 
northerly and westerly and crossing the Bass in Mr. Henry's block and about 
two miles west of the ridge. Then turning sharply to the north-east it re- 
enined. Меча ridge a mile below the Меропа Track Junction. This 
he calls Turners track, But. as there are no ollieial plans in the Lands ОШее 
showing these routes. they were probably trial surveys. 


| well remember the first tine I saw the old Wlitelaw’s track. Garrard 
and O'Grady had just pitehed a big survey camp on a Gibutary of the Bass, 
about half way between Меропа Track and the place where the Whitelaw 
railway station now stands, preparatory to surveying the country round the 
head of the Dass river for oceupationz and, with several other land hunters, 
I was camped near them. Phere was a rumour about in camp of an old 
track somewhere to the south-east. and taking a Sunday off I set ont with a 
man from the camp to investigate. After half a day's serambling through 
the сені, we struck it in the south-east corner of what is now known as П. 
F. Williams's block—then applied for by one J. Matthews, and later held by 
him. The road here was subsequently altered to its present position. by 
Surveyor Lardner. Where we struck it the track was then about eight feet 
wide and messed up with fallen stuf: but, after following it for a short dis- 
tance eastward. it suddenly opened out into a well- cleared dray track about 
half a chain in width. which. after MOD about a mile or more, ended 
just as abruptly. On this old clearing and in Eccles bloek abont a quarter of 
a mile north of where the Korumburra reservoir now is, we came on an old 
deserted camp of considerable extent that had evidently been abandoned in a 


H 
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hurry. or with the Intention never fulfilled. of returning to it again. as all the 
paraphernalia and implements of the eamp lay rotting and rust-eaten around. 
It looked as 1f they had just started to widen the track for the proposed road 
between Foster and Mt. Lyell and then abandoned the idea. The decline of 
the mines might acconnt for this. but why was the camp deserted so suddenly ¢ 

One. Silas Baker (brother of old Jimmy). who lived at Tobinyalloek over 
forty vears go, told me he had seen the men passing through there on their 
way te Melbourne. They were half starved. and told him the boss had left 
them and had not returned, and they had no tucker. Another aceount states 
that some of them went south to Foster. whence they got their supplies. and 
could not reach there on account of the big floods in the Tarwin and the 
Foster rivers. Probably these were the packers: and on their falling to 
return on account of the floods, the others had to elear out northward to the 
nearest settlements for food. 


However that шау be. none of them ever returned to the 
old camp. and Ше through road. to Foster wa: abandoned. — But 
the cleared portion formed a beautiful *sunatorium" for all the snakes in the 
district. being the опу spot where thev could find à “place in the sun": and 
most of them must have availed themselves of it. for we killed seven or eight 
in а very short time. and many got away. My companion’s sight was not 
very good at anv time. and. to complicate matters. he had recently been 

"liquefving" his assets so successfully at a pub. on the road up that he could 
not always tell the real snakes from the others: so we shortly took to the serub 
again and left at least one variety—the most dangerous—behind. They were 
inelinei to doubt our discover Y at the camp (the condition of my companion 
perhaps had something to do with this). but knowing the reserve with which 
the acconnts of even the most veracions travellers are often received I had 
thoughtfully provided myself with corroborative evidence in the shape of a 
crockery plate. pieked up from a number lying round the old camp. As the 
crockery age had not arrived with us. this was aceepted ах conelusive: one 
man remarking “they must have been bloomin’ тойу to go in for them things 


here.” 


In 1873-4 Mr. Reginald Murray made a goelogieal survey of these ranges, 
and his necessarily rough plotting of the erecks and ridges was wonderfully 
accurate. considering the nature of the country, as re »vealed later by the clear- 
ing of the scrub. т too. on at least one occasion found the “eternal food 
question acutely urgent. 


Such is the brief story of some of the first adventurers into the un- 
trodden scrub. The -crib no doubt had a charm for many: it mav have been 
the charm of the unknown. for the unknown was alwavs close around you. 
The forest of bare pole-—unibrageous trees under other conditions—that: 
seemed to have thrown oif all their garments so as to beat each other in a mad 
race toward the clouds. and to stand around with nothing but their hats on. 
together with undergrowth up to your head. prevented vou from seeing what 
was going to turn up next. You might stumble on to a preelplee. a river. or a 
mountain. all invisible a few minntes before. P erhaps the serub would change 
from nmək to hazel. or from hazel to musk, or from either to sapling country. 
where the great old forest trees suddenly disappeared or lav around like 
giants slain on the battlefield of some elemental war: and vou wonder what 
is the reason of it and how it all eame about. and speeulate as to the solution 
of a hundred other problems that a day’ s mareh through the scrub suggested.. 
Your eve. always on the lookout for signs, notes a m: ark on a tree: it шах be 
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only a sear caused long ago by а falling hmb or tree. or it may be an old 
blaze. You pall away the moss and examine it carefully: it is only a hole 
now three or four inches deep and as many wide: soon the sap will have 
covered it completely. The woodlice are scuttling about inside, and vou brush 
them away. together with the powderings they always surround themselves 
with, and peer curiously im. Then yon see something vou ean swear to— 
something vou half expected to find—it is the mark of a white man's 
axe! The axe had reached the redwood. and it is taking the old tree a long 
time to heal the wound—a httle deeper and life would “have been too short 
for 1t io do so. But whose was the hand that made it so long ago’ What 
was he after there -o far from the tracks of the known wanderers in the wilds? 
Was he lost? And if so did he get out alive. or did he perish there a wan- 
derer in the solitude of serub—"so the voiceless bush might fold him in her 
arms of gruesome gloom?” 


But it was an exceedingly rare thing to come on a very old blaze. I 
remember once knocking the sapwood off a quartered post. and under a bulge 
in the sap an old blaze came to light. The redwood had become dead at the 
blaze before the sap covered 1t. and there was no effective attachment between 
them. A sapling will soon cover over a blaze. but an old tree takes much 
longer—a large blaze 1t may never cover. But a detailed account of the serub 
and its ways I do not propose to give here, as that has been done elsewhere. 





There was a good deal of bird and animal life in the scrub. Wallabies, 
of which there were several kinds. were numerous. but there were по 
kangaroos. Monkey bears and opossums were also numerous. Besides these 
there were dingoes, wombats, tiger cats. bush rats. pugney possums and flying 
squirrels, together with a varied assortment of snakes. lizards, scorpions and 
other ereeping things. And vou might often see a platypus disporting hini- 
seif in the creeks which contained at one time a good deal of black fish. eels 
and a small kind of spotted trout. Snakes were not nearly so numerous in 
the serub as they became afterwards when the country was cleared. (L am 
conscious here of a great temptation, but have grace to resist.) 


Birds were numerous. and there were many varieties. from eagles to 
wrens. including jays. satin birds, Туге birds, Derwent or ce jacks. 
ground thrushes. whip birds. woodpeckers, leatherheads. parrots, black 
cockatoos. laughing jrekasses. with an assortment of wrens. besides many 
mopokes and owls for night dutv. There were no white coekatoos. black and 
white magpies nor crows when we came. After the first few years the mag- 
pies began to come. much to the disgust of the jays. who fonght them viciously 
for veurs, but were beaten in the end. And now there are very. few of the 
Jays about. The white cockatoos never came. and only ocastonally in the 
Suniner will vou see a few crows. Satin birds were n nitsanee to those living 
the simple life. They were notorious thieves. and made uo seruple about 
bureling the primitive and often not too well stocked larders of serub cutters 
or selectors. If they could not get in by the door they would go down the 
chimnev, which usually offered great facilities for this mode of entry. Тһе 
Jays were no better: soap Was their favourite deliewey. and if vou left a bit on 
the — you need not bother to look for it when vou came home at night. 
There were a few blue satin birds: these are the mates „Б attain the colour 
when seven vears old: though some maintain the members of both sexes 
have the right to don the blue on attaining the Pull. age of nine years. 
Tf so. as there were only about ten or fifteen per cent. of blues, they cannot 
be а verv long lived race. The birds did not sing much in. the serub in 
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Winter, the most veeal being the whistling jackasses, the lvre birds and the 
laughing jackasses. But occasionally on a wet day the jays would make a 
great noise with their cry of "two-and-two are four, two-and-two are four.” 
There was generally a lyre bird or two at hand yelping out it: own far- 
carrying note, or taking the parts by turns and with rapid changes 
of all the other performers in the forest orchestra. While singing, the cock 
bird dances ronnd on a mound of earth about three feet across and one in 
height built for the purpose. Most of the birds had a good deal to say in 
the Spring, especially in the early morning and at the turn of the day about 
four o'clock. The whip bird especially would then have many remarks to 
make in his peculiar “cracked” voice, which were invariably and immediately 
endorsed. encored. or approved of by his mate. with her *cheep-cheep." which 
might mean “hear, hear" or “that’s so.” Тһе Ivre birds are bad sleepers, and 
on moonlight nights would often wake up at all hours to try over a few 
bards of some parrot. cockatoo or jay bird ditty. But the voice of a wakeful 
lvre bird was not the only sound that vexed the silence of ihe night. 


Soon after nightfall and far away in the scrub you would hear the diznial 
howl of a dingo, answered the next moment by another and still another. till 
half a dozen of the brutes were making the night hideous with their long- drawn 
mournful cry. This would be sure to start a few old bears, who iw ould growl 
out a warning note, or perhaps an assurance that all was weli so far. The 
dingoes were the deadly enemies of the bears, killing numbers of them when 
the latter came down to change trees or to feed on the young grass, which 
they were fond of. Then a couple of opossums would start fighting or love 
making. neither of which they seemed able to do without a lot of noisy 
tuttering: or a flying squirrel would take his chattering flight from the top of 
some high tree and end it with a flop again the trunk of another. The 
mopokes and the owls were nearly always "on the flute" somewhere after sun- 
down: while a startled bandicoot would often run "sneezing" off among the 
undergrowth. There was no cry of any animal heard in the scrub in the 
daytime except that of a bear or oceasionally some prowling dingo. The 
bears would always utter their slow Га growl after a sudden noise, 
such as the crash of a falling tree or a loud cl ap of thunder. 


Sueh was the serub with its birds and its beasts, its pioneers and its 
problems when I first knew it in the year 1577. One morning in June of that 
year my brother George and I boarded the Grantville coach at the old Albion 
Hotel. Bourke-street. bound for South Gippsland. We had a good run out 
to Dandenong. where we changed horses and then spanked along to the old 
Sherwood Hotel, where we left the mails and a few sixpences and stopped 
for dinner further on at Tooradm. Soon after ecg there we got into 
trouble, for the roads were fnghtfully bad: we had to walk for miles. the 
Yallock lane especially being very bad. About a mile from Tobinyallock we 
got aboard again and drove up to the store that then stood at the corner of 
the Grantville road. Tt was surrounded by a sea of mud. but some thoughtful 
person had built a wharf about forty feet long out from the store, at the end 
of which the coach berthed. and the passengers walked ashore. But there 
was no accommodation to be had there. so we had to go a mile further on to 
а ве Шегі place on MeDonald's Track (Bakers). Mrs. Baker received us 
with dismay: she said she had no accommodation for visitors. and she was 
always telling people so, but they “would keep on a’comin’.” We had been 
prepared for this. and sympathised with her earnestly. but pointed out that 
ours Was quite an exceptional case. We succeeded at last in getting a shake- 
down. Keeping a place of accommodation was quite foreign to the poor 
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lady s ideas and ways of life. But being more good-natured than strong- 
minded. and seeing that people “world keep on a’comin’.” she had to make 
provision for them at last in sheer self-defence. Later on they kept accom- 
modation paddocks as well. and many a time when travelling with cattle we 
would put in the night there listening to old "Jimmy" Baker's yarns of the 
early days. He was quite a character in his own way. and very entertaining 
when vou got him fairly going. He was much after the style of "Dad" in 
“On Onr Selection." He often told me that when he started there he "hadn't 
had nothing only half-a-crown. а bag of flour and the family." But I was 
never sure as to whether he classed the latter as an asset or a liability. 


Next Inor ning we started on foot for Poowong. sixteen miles up the track. 
]t was raining. of course, being Gippsland and Winter we could expect 
nothing else. About three miles ont we came to the C herry-tree rises. where 
a lot of native cherry trees grew—Nvoras—hence “Nyora.” Then a few miles 
of heath and sand hills and we came to Tinpot Fill. A few more miles of 
heath. then some open messmate country, and at last the scrub. Tt started 
almost at once—a dense mass of hazel and tall thick swordgrass. Entering 
this we saw a clark narrow tunnel seven feet wide through which ran a canal 
of mud. Things did noi seem a bit cheerful, for the кегі» looked dark and 
gloomy in that Winters afternoon. However, we plunged in-—literally so. 
for it was impossible to avoid the liqnid mud, the scrub and swordgrass being 
too thick at the sides to walk through. A mile or two of this and we came 
to “Scotts.” the only house we had seen since we left Bakers. It was the 
home of the late Mr. James Scott, who had been there about three vears, and 
the centre for vears after of all the hfe and business of the settlement. M 
was hotel, store. butcher's shop and, unofficially, post office: for, anyone going 
down took letters left there. and people coming up brought any lving а. 
Tobinvallock for the settlement. Here we saw the first serub clearing. [t 
looked strange to us. just a green patch surrounded by walls of serub and 
thickly studded with dead trees and full of little creeks running with clear 
water, with any amount of big logs lying abont. After making the sequaint- 
ance of Mr. Scott and discussing the prospects of the new settlement. he 
showed us, on a rough plan of his own. a great deal of new country still open 
for selection that he had been through himself. But we were bound for the 
homestead of Messrs. Cook Bros. on the Bass, who had been there for abont 
eighteen months., 





The pack-track. at that thue going south, left MeDonald s track about a 
quarter of a mile east of Mr. Scott's original homestead. whieh was on the 
south-west corner of the property now called “Phe P rory. боп straight 
down the big hill to the Bass it ran southwards through the properties of 
Messrs. Cook. Holmes. Ireland. —— and Fuller. and was afterwards con- 
tinued south as the conntry was taken up. [t was a rough track in those 
days. with steep shoots in it where the horses just put their feet together and 
toboeanned to the bottom: the rest of it was like a Mehl of stairs with each 
step a puddle hole. АП pack-tracks soon work mto a series of holes and 
transverse ridges abont two feet apart. and the holes a foot deep. cansed by the 
horses following in each other's footsteps. At last we сапер a glimpse of 
а house far down below us. Previously we had been walking entirely by 
faith regarding the house, for a look around would satisfy anyones nnaided 
judgnient that a house was about the last evidence of civilisation likely to be 
found in such à place as that. Dit t was (еге, and we were soon receiving 
the welcome of our friends end exchanging news of the outside world for 
their experiences in the new. After having a look round next day. we 
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decided the nnportant question “to peg or not to peg" in the aflirmative: and 
starting the following morning under the pilotage of Mr. E. Cook to look for 
country soon left all evidence of civilisation, except what little we usually 

ате about with us. far behind. Scrambling through the serub for three or 
four hours southward and eastward. we at last came on a patch of good hazel 
country that no one hitherto had seenied to have wanted -ince the Creation, 
and we fired the first shot of a long campaign by sticking in our pegs. Getting 
back in the evening we came across Mr. Chas. Cook splitting shingles out of 
a big blackwood alongside the track not far from the camp: thev were good 
shingles too. I remember. Shouldering his saw as he prepared to accompany 
ux home. “Well. boys." he remarked. “I’ve done a good day's work to-day, 
and I hope von have too.” In the years that followed we often wondered if 
we nad. 


Returning to town. we lodged our application. and in due conrse were 
recommended. and soon afterwards. when the blocks were being surveyed. we 
came up with a team and outfit. We had learned in the meantime that we 
could get on to our blocks from MeDonald's traek by going some distance 
above Poowong and striking south: and also that Garrard and O° Grady. who 
were doing the surveys. had cut a track southward as far as one of our blocks. 
McDonald’ s track was too bad at the time to take the team much beyond 
Scott's. хо we put the packs on the horses there and set off to find the new 
track where it turned off McDonald's track. We came to it eventually. 
after going about four miles. and turned southward along it. That was our 
first experience of pack-tracks and packing. It was a badly eut track: nar- 
row. and with only the biggest logs cleared. and went in a straight line over 
gullies and hills. some of the latter having a отаде of one in three. It was 
dark when we reached the survev camp. two miles south of Меропа track. 
but we had to get back that night. so mounting the pack-saddles we started 
back in the dark. Saplings hung across the track here and there. and unless 
vou kept vour hand out in front of vou all the way they would wipe vou off 
the saddle before you were aware of them in the dark. After that even the 
mud of the main track was weleome. 


As soon as the surveys were far enongh advanced we let some scrub to be 
cut. and I camped with the survevors to look after the cutting of it and to 
explore generally. to find ont where the blocks la v relatively to the rest of the 
world. By the cld agreement for cutting that scrub which I discovered the 
other day among some old papers. and which is dated November 1st. 1877, I 
notice that one Con. Sullivan and his mate J. Marra agreed “to cut the scrub 
for the sum of one pound per acre. АП green timber up to 9 inches in 
diameter to be cut not more than 12 inches from the ground. and all other 
timber to be bark ringed.” "That was the usual style of agreement. except 
that in heavier scrub vou eut up to a bigger dimension. 


Our camp soon began to grow. and before long assumed considerable 
proporüons. Besides a strong. survey camp a number of new selectors had' 
come in and camped alongside. making it a centre from which to explore for 
outlets and make themselves aequainted with the whereabouts of their blocks. 
One night we had a terrific gale: the saplings were bending over some of the 
tents in a most alarming manner. for no one had bothered to do much clearing. 
and presently. in the pitchy darkness. a great tree crashed down close beside 
the camp. It was no use looking for safety——in the midst of miles of scrub 
one place was as safe as another—so we just sat up and thought of our sins 
till morning. and unanimously decided to eut down a big tree at the back 
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Which was on our minds all the time—that 1- if we were not under it or 
another one before the night was out. But when daylight came it was calm, 
and things looked safer, and the tree was a ver v big one. so we decided to let 
it stand, which it did for twenty years or more. 


Our next affliction was the Плех of the old cook. Rheumatic fever. he 
said it was, and there was no one in camp able to sav that it was not: so, after 
doctoring him for a while. we decided he would have to go out: but this was 
a big proposition. for we would have to carry him out, and he was very 
һелу v. also several of the men had left camp. which made it all the worse for 
those who remained. The first half mile was up a grade of one in three. and 
the rest of it a succession of hill and eulhes. The track was narrow and 
muddy and full of Һе hazei stumps: occasionally. when taking a spell, we 
would accidentally set the stretcher down on one of these. but we soon heard 
of it through the patient. whose Inneuage was not impaired nor vet improved 
by his affliction. But we struggled өп with him till we landed him on 
McDonald's Track and forwarded him thence to Melbourne, which was the 
last we ever heard of him. 


By this time Sullivan and Co. were getting on well with the serub- 
cutting: thev were expert hands and got over a good deal in a day. 


Scrub-cutting in hazel country is rather pleasant work, and affords scope 
for a good deal of ingenuity and skill. But it is dangcrous work in 
heas y расои. especially for new chums. A neighbour of mine was 
caught ina “fall” on one occasion when cutting scrub, and was stunned and lay 
for three hours unconscious. When he recovered. he found himself pinned 
down by a small sapling across his chest. His axe had fallen almost out of 
Ше reach, but after a long while of ser atching and straining he managed to get 
it at last, and slowly and painfully nicked the sapling in two and freed 
himself. His feelings may be imagined when he revived and realised his 
position—alone and pinned to the ground with apparently no hope of release. 





The scrub had а very sweet scent when cut a few hours in the Spring or 
early Summer. The blackwood. lightwood. hazel. musk. blanketwood. supple- 
jack and wattle all flower freely and have a very sweet perfume, 


Burning-otf time was always a very anxious one for the selector. but not 
for the same reason as it is now. There was no danger then of the fire 
spreading. It never seemed to run in the scrub very far. and there were very 
few buildings. fences or grass to get burnt. хо the windier and hotter the 
day the better for our purpose. January and February were the favourite 
months for burning off. and the desire of every шап was to get a good "burn" 
so that there would be little left on the eround to pick up and burn afterwards. 


The game was. m lighting scrub, to get it bt all round. as quickly as 
possible. The more men vou have for this purpose the better. Some people 
would light оп the windy side only: this was a mistake. for in the first place 
the wind might change Just after you lighted it. and in the nest. unless the 
wind be very strong. the heat of the fire will still it. ог, rather. cause an 
inrush of air from all sides. This draws the fire upwards. but prevents it 
from travelling. and should there be a ridge across the line of march, the 
fire will not travel well down the opposite side. But if the scrub be lit all 
round, each fire draws the other to it by reason of the upward rush of 
rarefied air and the consequent inrush from all sides. I have often heard 
men who had been lighting on opposite sides disputing as to which way 
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the wind was blowing when they were lighting and the fire got going. One 
would declare it was blowing a gale from the west. the other fier cely maintain- 
ing that it was blowing from the east “something terrible.” and. of course. they 
were both right. And it does blow “something terrible” when there is a — 
burn on: I have seen the tops wrenched off big saplings. and limbs off big 
trees earricd far on the gale. 


Mier Ше animals коп to ciear out from the cut scrub: 
wallabies. bandicoots, snakes. lizards. bush rats. and occasionally a 
possum or an old bear, with now and then а ivre bird who has been caught 
prospecting for grubs under the scrub in some damp gully. They all seem to 
know the danger long before the fire comes near them— probably they hear the 
roar of the fire. But how do they know that means danger’ The old bears 
always trust to the trees for safety unless one happens to be on the ground 
near the edge of the cnt scrub. then he will make for a tree out on the 
clearing. But in a strong fire, those in trees on the burn have no chance. 
I have often seen big green trees wrapped for an instant 1n a mantle of flame. 
then a black cloud would float ud from the top. and every leaf be left 
hanging stiff and brown and dead. A good burn is a grand sight. The fire in 
great billows of flame rolls across the serub or shoots upwards as the wind 
catches it, black-red masses of smoke hang low on the scrub one moment, and 
the next are tossed high by the veleanoes of fire beneath. Immense sheets of 
flame reach out ahead and seize the dry trees and stumps. then the fire rushes 
on and leaves them behind—tlaming records of its march—like burning homes 
in the wake of a ravaging army. And all the while bands of skirmishers. in 
the shape of burning bark and sparks. lead the attack on the enemy in front: 
hundreds of little spits of tlame and smoke showing where their shells have 
fallen. А gale roars through the timber. and soon vou hear the boom of the 
big. dry trees as the fire begins to bring them down. Then the watcher far 
away sees vast, round-topped volumes of smoke rising slowly. pile on pile. for 
a thousand feet. there to remain for a while stationary. or "in sullen grandeur 
sail Hike floating Alps” across the sky. 


After a good burn in hazel country. the ground is covered with a white 
ash and the hills gleam white through the trees as if covered with snow. till 
the first rain falls. But in spar or in musk country the ground is black. 
and in the former, covered with great spars and not at all a cheerful land- 
scape. 


Picking-up and burning off the timber left after a burn is begun as soon 
as possible. As m cutting «crub vou begin on the gullies, and sending (wo or 
three men ahead with axes. cut all the spars into handy lengths. say 10 or 12 
feet or more. according to the size of them: then have [ive or six men following 
up stacking. Keep at this GH a windy day comes, then Hight oue here and 
there among the heaps: let these burn down a bit and then with a shovel take 
a few coals and put on each of the other heaps. Before the heaps are quite 
burnt out. go round and throw them together: this saves a lot of work. as it is 

“aster to keep them burning than to stack and start them again. Pile against 
big logs where there are any. and so reduce them or burn them right away. 
П: ieking up and sowing should be finished by the end of April. Tf you cannot 
do it by then. staek the timber and sow ы seed. and burn off the timber next 
vear. Some sow the seed in Spring. but T do not believe in it: there is not 
time for it to get rooted before the hot weather. and the rye grass will probably 
dic out. 
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Rye-grass. cocksfoot and clover were the grasses usually sown, but many 
other kinds were also tried. and usually did w ell The rve-grass did not stand 
well at first. but this was owing to errors in stocking and the looseness of the 
soil, also to bad seed in some cases. The Spring grass was often allowed to go 
to seed before it was stocked, which, of course, weakened it: then the eater- 
pillars ate it out the first two or three vears. Bad seed off first year’s grass 
was often sown with the worst results, and rye-grass got the reputation of not 
standing. But Е know paddocks that were sown entirely with rye-grass 
which gave a splendid pasture for twenty vears. but the seed was off a very 
old pasture. After a while. the rye-grass gradually worked іп and is to be 
found all over now, although the cocksfoot is the predominant grass. Clover 
always did well, but some vears better than others. 


After two or three years, a great deal of the scrub began to come again, 
especially on elearings that had been lightly stocked. The swordgrass was the 
worst trouble. and 1t night cost anvthing from five to thirty shillings an acre 
to hack it out with mattocks. On well-stocked clearings the second growth 
did not trouble much at first, but practically the whole of the land had to be 
gone over again sooner or later for this purpose. I know there is not an acre 
oi mine that has not been so treated. Dead timber also began to fall, very 
soon necessitating further expense in clearing up. This will give some idea of 
what the clearing of the country meant to the pioneers, independent altogether 
of the original cle aring: and will also enable socialists to calculate the unearned 


increment. 


As we have now arrived at the stage when most of the pioneers have 
got small clearings. built temporary cabins and come up to reside, it might 
be interesting to note what manner of men they were. АП the professions 
were represented, and most of the principal trades and callings, with quite a 
number of voung men from the Government offices and city firms. Many 
ladies, too, had selected. but very few had. so far, ventured into the wilderness. 
It was largely a community of bachelors, and the consequence was that those 
offices in the domestic economy usually administered by the ladies were 
often filled by ministers notoriously unfit for their positions: reconstruction 
was often resorted to. but it was more for the sake of a change than with 
апу hope of improvement. Тһе cooking and washing departments were 
generally scandalously administer ed: but there was a lot of ingenuity shown 
in the short єйїз inv ented, and in the substitution of new ШЕШІП for the 
old ways of doing things. A neighbour of mine. a student of Sandhurst, who 
had abandoned the sabre for the axe in search of fortune in South Gipps- 
land, noticed а wringing machine іп MeEwan's window one day when in town, 
and immediately saw possibilities in it never dreamt of by the inventor, nor 
hinted at by the most mendacious advertiser. Making it his own. he took it 
home and screwed it on top of an old blackwood stump. Going over one 
Sunday morning to exchange 1deas, I heard a voice just before I “той out of 
the pack-track :—“Johnnie, "what the devil are vou feeding it so hard for; I 
can hardly turn the damn thing." When I got up to them. my friend, clad 
in a smoking cap and a big pipe and little else. was slowly turning the handle 
of the machine while “Johnnie.” standing between a bucket of water and a 
pile of soiled shirts, was carefully wetting the latter—‘sousing them," he 

called it—in the bucket and feeding them to the machine. This was repeated 
till they looked all over alike, then thev were “done.” I suggested they were 
only spreading the “soil” over them. and there should be some preliminary 
ceremony. Others, again, had a simple method. which was merely to anchor 
vour linen in the middle of a running stream and let nature do the rest. 
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Baking was another problem with which we wrestled with ever-varying 
results. We had begun with damper and advanced through Johnnie cakes 
and fritters to "Powder" bread. But one progressive—Jones was his name 
the son of a Manchester cotton spinner—declared that the yeast age had 
arrived. and proceeded to demonstrate the fact. Getting a pound of hops 
from the store, he jammed about half of it into a billy of water with some 
sugar. and boiling the lot for a while, he let it cool: then mixed the brew with 
some flour. and getting as much of it as he could into the eamp-oven. put 1t on 
the fire. lit his pipe and awaited results: we all did. After about an hour we 
began to get impatient: Jones said it would “rise” we said it wouldnt. 
One man with sporting proclivities wanted to make a "book" on the event, 
while another was whistling “what will the harvest be.” X third thought 
Jones shonld have either left a few hop leaves in it. or put in a bit of powder 
to help it rige. Jones smoked on in contemptuous silence. At last, when 
the strain was beginning to tell. he consented to remove the Kd. But. alas! 
instead of being any bigger. the thing was smaller than when it went in. 
жне? Im d di" said Jones. "must have been bad hops.” Afterwards, 
he said he might have been a bit too premature in the use of the “yeast.” Tt 
was as tough a- leather and bitter as gall: even the satin birds would not eat it 
—one peck was enough—and thev “passed.” 











As it was in the garden of Eden. so it was here: man came first and 
woman later. Verv few of her for a while, but as many ladies had taken up 
selections in the district alongside those of her brothers or fathers, it was 
necessary for them to fulfil the residence clause, which some of them did. with 
considerable misgivings on account of the wildness of the country. Two there 
were who so little trusted the look of things as to go armed. It was bad enough 
to come amongst a lot of unprotected bachelors armed with the ordinary 
weapons of the sex. but to add lethal weapons to their armoury was hardly 
fair—or so one man thonght when giving one of them a ride down to Scott's 
to catch the coach. The lady was accommodated with a seat on some bags in 
the bottom of the drav. the driver sitting on an upturned bueket іп front. 
The road was a sea of mud. with stumps and roots underneath, and there was 
much jolting. But nothing happened for a mile or two, then there was an 
extra violent jolt. followed by a pistol shot, and a bullet passed through the 
bucket on which the driver was sitting. Being a rather nervous man, he im- 
mediately jumped overboard into the mud. preferring the ills he saw m front 
to those he knew not of behind, Looking round. he regarded the lady with 
the gravest suspicion. to say the least of it. whieh was not much allaved on 
seeing her laughing heartily behind a smoking pistol. “What did vou do 
that for?” he asked. Oh." she said. “I took this thing out to see if it was 
all right. and when the cart gave a jolt that time. I pnt out my hand to save 
myself. and must have knocked it on the bottom of the «ғау. and it went off; 
but vou need not have jumped so: I did not mean anything.” “How was I to 
know what vou meant? Tf vou don’t mind. T will take that thing now.” 
“Oh, its all right." she said. "Yes. T am afraid it is.” he replied. “that’s 
why I want it And he firmly declined to come aboard again till she had 
handed over her gun: securing that. he kicked the mud off his boots and 
climbed on board. For the rest of the journey. whether from a belated feeling 
of gallantry or the instinet of self-preservation (lest she might have “another” 
about her) he accommodated the lady with a seat alongside him. 

Zventually the households settled down to the ordinary routine. of a 


civilised community so far ав the conditions of the country allowed. But, 
although there was a certain amount of social life after a time оп “Tho 
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Track.” as we used to term MeDonald's Track. the women out back had a 
monotonous time. ‘Those who could not ride had either to stay at home per- 
petually or be taken out on a sledge. Walking was out of the question, and 
of vehieular trafic there was none. And the highest admiration is due to 
those women who through all the long years of struggle and waiting re- 
mained at them posts in the lonely scrub till brighter days came for the 
settlement. and their families reaped the reward of their sacrifices and self- 


denial. 


Let us take a glance now at the prospects of the settlers 1n, say, 1878, or 
three vears after the first settlers came in. I fancy if xome clairvoyant could 
have raised the veil of the future and shown them the next ten or twelve vears, 
most of them wonld have thrown down their cards and declined to play the 
сате. The district was almost entirely without roads, except for Меропа 
Track. which was only seven feet wide and a mere pack-track іп the Winter 
time. In addition to the enormous initial cost of clearing and sowing the 
land. which at that time was anything from two to six pounds an acre. they 
had to set to work and find roads for themselves and clear them. Had. 
practical road limes been surveyed for them at first. they could have made 
shift to clear a rough road or a pack-track along them. But they had to spend 
months with compass and axe. exploring ridges and өз Шек for miles through 
the dense вегпі», for roads or even pack-tracks into their holdings. Almost 
all the main roads were discovered and blazed by the settlers themselves before 
the sernb was cleared. and ail the Government did was to send up a eamp 
of surveyors to survey these roads. plot them on paper and give them official 
existence. ‘These were only the main roads: many of the back blocks were 
without outlets for twenty vears longer. 


In addition to all this work and = worry. there was а vast 
amount of other public work to be attended to 1n the provision 
of post оћсех. schools. churches, halls. and m connection with muni- 
eipal matters and the agitation for railway communication: Then i ү 
had any time afterwards. the selector might devote it to making a living. But 
how was he to do it? As I have said before, the settlers were very mixed as 
to the callings. professions. and trades: few had ever been on the land before, 
and. of course. the majority were entirely inexperienced. Good men though, 
shrewd and up to date as а rule. progressive and willing to give their time to 
public matters. But it was not easy. even for experienced. practical men to 
make a living under the conditions. Тһе nearest station they could reach— 
Dandenong—was nearly fifty miles away. Roads there were попе; and 
prices for cattle. sheep. butter and such things were low. At first. many went 
in for fattening cattle. and some with large clearings did fairly well: but most 
of the clearing» were too small. and the men too inexperienced to buy their 
store cattle to advantage, and often lost money. Sheep were also tried, but the 
dingoes were very bad and used to take heavy toll if the sheep were not varded 
every night. This brought on foot-rot and played havee with the sheep 
E wa they were constantly attended to and the hurdles shifted every few 
night-. 


Other-. agam. went m for dairying, packing out ther stuff for miles 
to places whence the coach or carrier could take it. In the early days. of 
course, there was no coach even. With the price for butter at 4d. per pound. 
at times there was often less than nothing in it: still. those who stuck to it all 
through. taking the good with the bad, came ont best, for they had the voung 
stock. Dairying is now a parlour game compared with what it was then. 


I 
ET 
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With no separators, no butter factories. no cream TT amd often the 
most temporary sheds and vards—sometimes to be 
earried on pack saddles for miles through the scrub. one cannot d admiring 
the extraordinary pluck of those who carried it on then. But amidst all our 
afflictions, we always had the consolation that the country was all right. Every 
kind of stock did remarkably well. there was always plenty of rain and plenty 
of grass. But small clearings, bad roads (or. rather. none at all). dingoe- and 
complete inexperience on the part of many of the settlers were enough to bring 
disaster even on the land of Canaan in its prime. The country languished for 
vears and many passed out, selling at very low prices. One block near me and 
now within a mile of a railway station. sold for 25/- per acre. Another a little 
more than two miles above Poowong was offered to me in 1551 at £2 10 - an 
acre with 150 acres cleared and a house on it. It is now—1914— worth £20 


олбасге. 


About that time the scourge of caterpillars was very bad. recurring for 
several years. just at the season when the cattle should be topped off. I have 
seen а beautifully green paddock eaten ont and left bare and brown in 48 
hours. And Т have seen the caterpillars so thick against a big log that had 
stopped their march. that you could easily have taken a shovel and filled a 
barrow in a short time. After these came the winter grubs that ate off the 
grass below the ground. necessitating sowing most of the land again. 





In 1878 the first concerted ettort was made by the settlers to get assistance 
from the Government in making the roads. and a big meeting was held in 
Tomlinson's barn. which stood then just about where Mr. Mair’s residence now 
stands on McDonald's Track. two miles east of Poowone. We had made 
attempt to clear the track ourselves. but it was too much for us, as those ont 
back had their own outlets to find and clear as well. The meeting appointed 
Mr. Murdoch. sen.. and Mr. Littledike to со down and ask for a Government 
grant to clear a portion of MeDonald’s Track. They were successful. and 
tenders were called for clearing two miles of it one chain wide. All timber to 
be cleared up to two feet in diameter. The part cleared was from the west 
«міс of Mr. Burehett’s frontage to the east side of Mr. Mais; or two miles 
eastward from Poowone. Tomlinson did the work for 240. "his was a great 
boon for a while. but the road soon eut up and was as bad as ever. 


At this me, people got all their goods and things by water from Mel- 
bourne via the Bluff. on W esternport, Captain Lock. of the "Swan." doing 
most of the trade. But sometimes there would be a head wind and he could 
not vet in (she was a sailing craft, about 30 tous) for perhaps a week or a 
fortnight, and as there was no mail to let von know when she arrived. vou 
might have to go several times before von got your load. A man named 
Nelson used to cart the goods from the jetty and store them tll the people 
from the hills came down for them. But it was a very unreliable service. T 
had а cargo on one occasion that went to ~The Ии? New Zealand. It took 
about six weeks to discover the fact, and ordering another lot: the weather 
broke in the meantime and the roads were atrocious. I went down for a load 
by way of the Bluff road and found Mr. Robert Murdoch there at Nelson's 
after a load also. Someone had told us that the road by Lang Lang was better 
than the Bluff road. so we decided to go baek that wav. Tt was worse if 
possible, and we were in trouble before we got to Tobinyalloek corner. The 
sand hills were not so bad. as there had been a lot of rain. but the black flats at 
the Saw-pit Hill track pulled ns up again, and we had to double-bank and 
unload and do all sorts of things before we got to Tinpot ТІП, Bob had too 
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much on for his horses, but I had a fair load and could get through 
fairly well. There was a big hole at the end of a piece of corduroy 
someone had put down at a creek on the Poowong side of Тіпрой 
Hil. I had had a horse down in it and nearly "smothered twelve 
months before. and it was no better still. but I managed to dodge it 
this time. Bob thought to improve on my track. and drove straight 
through it. but he got to the middle and stopped there. We got him out. but 
bv that time it was nearly dark. and going a little further we camped for 
the night. It eame on to rain hard and it was too much trouble to light a fire. 
Bob broached his cargo for a bottle of whisky. and having a bit of tucker 
left. we made a night of it under the tarpaulins. 


We were out before daylight next morning and fed the horses; 
they were shivering with cold. for we had no rugs for thein. 
We put the collars on to warm their shoulders a bit before start- 
ing. but they were not too keen on it theu. However, aftera little 
humoring. we got them away. and by the time we got to the hills they were 
in good going order. We had more scratching coming round Dunlop's cut- 
tings. but we did not get anchored again anyw chere. and we parted company 
opposite the place where Mrs, Beck's house stands now. two miles east of 
Poowong. Bob had only another mile to go to reach home, but I had to 
unyoke. and, putting the pack saddles on the horses. load them up and go two 
miles further southward by a very rough pack-track over hills and gullies. 
Our old track then left McDonald's Track at Mrs, Becks (then Miss McLean 53 
and went straight down the big hill at the back. It was the outlet also for 
Messrs. Jones. Matthews. Plummers, Johnstone. and several others, I give this 
experience as a fair sample of many of the kind that both myself and other 
settlers had m the early days. Later. we got the road opened across to Drouin, 
which was rather worse if anything. 


The bad roads and pack tracks made it very difficult to handle stock 
а1-0. Imagine driving 500 sheep through a muddy pack track six or seven feet 
wide. with the serub too thick and rough for them to leave the track. Soon 
after we had been settled in the country, Mr. Langham, sen.. and I brought 
up a flock of ewes and lambs from Cranbourne: before we took delivery the 
roads got bad. and McDonalds Track was nmd from side to side. with 
islands of comparatively firm ground round the butts of the trees. The sheep 
got sick of the game, and makine for the dry ground. round the trees just 
stood Шеге “passive resisters"——till we ehucked them off iato the mud. when 
they would strike out for another island and wait to be dislodged again; 
some would get on the logs and trees rolled to the side and walk along a log or 
sapling till it beeame necessary to take to the mud again, when the leader, 
with ten or fifteen behind him, would stand still and wait for something to 
happen till we went along and launched them also. A man who could stand 
this sort of thing long and keep calm would be fit for the company of 
angels алу minute, By the time we got them into the pack track they seemed 
to have developed the wading habit and strung along fairly well. 


In taking out cattle to the market. we usually started with a few more 
than we wanted, to allow for desertions en route through the pack track. We 
sold a lot of cattle once to Mr. Alec. Scott, who was hard to beat іп those 
days when it came to a bit of stoek-riding. Among them was one very wild 
bulloek that had been bred on the place: he had always been a bother when 
handling cattle. so we determined to run him out. We had the best of him on 
the clearing. but as soon as we got into the paek track he made otl to explore 
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a rough gully in the scrub with „Мес. and two or three more of us In 
pursuit. We soon got into scrub where it was impossible to follow him bn 
horseback. and took after him on foot. Tearing through the scrub for an hour, 
led by the sound of the dogs. we finally lost him altogether. But Alee. was 
not satisfied, and had another shot at him—this time with some quiet cattle— 
about a week later. and precisely the same thing happened again. Аз a rule, 
the dogs would stick them up in rough serub till you could get round them; 
but if ‘they were very determined. nothing but a bullet or a bulldog would 
step them. Alec. was not to be beaten, however: he came again, but this time 
with a rifle and a pack horse, and “Wild Billy” went out very quietly. 


Such was cattle-droving in the early days. Although there were no 
boundary fences for many years, the cattle seldom strayed away. They did not 
care about going far into the scrub: in fact. during most of the vear never 
went into it at all: but in the Winter time thev would go into it а good 
deal, eating swordgrasz. wire grass. and occasion: lly the cathead ferns. There 
Was very little edible stuff in the scrub they eould reach, but they were very 
fond of the blanketwood and hazel when felled for them: also of the young 
hazel coming up on the clearings which often formed a good standby in а 
hard Winter. 


In 1878, after a petition and the use of much red tape by the Postal 
Department, our first official Post Осе was established at Mrs. Horsley’s 
residence. and for many vears Mrs. Horsley was Postmistress. There was no 
township at Poowong then. but. in 1895, after that township was formed, the 
Post Office was removed there, At first the mails were carled on hor seback 
from Tobinyallock. ariving on Sunday. Later. they arrived on Saturday 
night. and as the Post Office served a district as l: arge as an. English County Or 
a German principality, people used to come for miles for their letters: the 
fences in the vicinity of the office being festooned with saddle- horses On 


Saturday nights. 


About this time also—1S78—the school was established at Poowong. Mr. 
Chas. Cook being the first teacher: also the Methodist Chnreh. the services 
which had been previously held at Mr. Burehett’s residence. 


In 1875 che first cattle sale was held at Dunlop's vards, Mt. Lyell. hy 
Stratford Strettle. Later. they were held ai Scott's, and eventually established 
on their present site by Leach, who first opened the Poowong hotel where 1t 
is now: having purchased the license and hotel from Mr. James Seott. he 
removed the old building up to its present position. 


In 1818. also. there was a talk of forming the new province into a shire, 
but we had not sufficient revenue. and it was felt to be premature, so nothing 
сате of it. In November of the sune year the Buln Buln Shire was con- 
stituted. and 4 considerable portion of our country was included in it: the 
boundary line between it and the Shire of Philip Island and Woolàmai 
running east and west, abont three or four miles south of MeDonald's Track. 
Although fixed on paper. it was not easy to define this line on the ground, 
and 1 received rate demands from both Councils, being valued at €18 “annual 
value by Philip Island. and £15/10/- by the Buln Buln Shire for the sume 
block. Considering that neither of the valners had ever been within twenty 
miles of the land, the difference in the valuations was very excusable. Wo 
were entirely unrepresented in either shire. and. of course. not a shilling of 
rates eame our way. In the early part of 1879 we sent Mr. Gardner and Mr. 
Murdoch. sen.. to ask that portion of a Government grant һе expended on a 
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new road just discovered to Drouin. and also to ask that our district be 
formed into a separate riding. Buln Buln not then being divided into ridings. 
We got the grant, but did no good about the riding. But in the same year we 
sent in Mr. P. Е. Murphv to represent us at the Council table. We were по 
better off, for. of course, he was outvoted. In 1550 Buln Buln was divided 
into four ridings, and we formed part of the south-west riding. represented by 
Gardner, Ould, and McHugh. Gardner lost his seat through absence the 
following vear, and Wilson was elected. 


In 1882 the Warragul severance took place. and the remaining portion 
of Buln Buln was divided into two ridings, the north and the south: we being 
part of the south, which was represented by Messrs. Connor, Grant, Burchett, 
Barr. Sutcliffe and Gannon. In 1883 Burchett resigned and Matthews was 
elected in his place. Still we were very little better oif. and. having had a 
large slice of the Philip Island portion of us added to the South Riding of the 
Buln Buln Shire in 1882. we put up a fight to get a separate riding. con- 
sisting of all territories south of a Hne running. roughly. east and west a few 
miles north of Poowong. We succeeded. and Buln Buln was re-subdivided, 
and we formed the South Riding, represented by Crs. Fuller. Glew and 
Littledike as first councillors in 1884. This arrangement existed with. of 
course. the ordinary changes in the representation. until we were formed 
into the Shire of Poowong and Jeetho in 1591. 


To return to 1879; after the mail had been carried for some time on 
horseback from Tobinvallock, Mr. G. Howard started a coach between Tobin- 
vallock and Poowong, running at first three times a week. by which we got 
the mail more frequently: but the Sale line was now opened. and we began to 
speculate on the advantages of being able to tap 1t somewhere with a road. 
Drouin was the nearest point. and with their usual e enterprise and self-reliance, 
the settlers set about finding a road for themselves: there was no hope of 
either the Council or the Government doing it for them. This thev eventually 
succeeded in doing, and after partially clearing it themselves. it was sur- 
veved and some Government grant money spent on it by the Buln Buln 
Council. A coach very soon started to run on it. leaving the Post Office at 
11 a.m. and arriving at Drown at 5 p.m.. returning next day: and later a 
daily mail. But the road soon got into a frightful state. and in the Winter of 
1851 the coach had to stop runuiug. and the mails were carried on horseback. 


I remember on one occasion going up to the track with a friend to take 
the coach to Drouin. We walked on a bit. as the coach was ШІ quite ready to 
start. expecting it to overtake us. which it néver did: and we tramped all the 
way to Drouin. Апа that was a very common occurrence: the coach was 
constantly breaking down. and we would have to do the rest of the journey on 
foot—five. ten or twenty miles through the mud. and often in the dark. too. 
A man named Cahill was. I think. the first to run the coach through to the 
Track, and afterwards Mr. Sid. Watts ran it for some vears. 


Shortly after the road was opened to Drouin, Mr. J. Salmon opened the 
first store іп Poowong township—the one owned by Mr. Gregg—and owned 
for many years previously by Mr. D. Chaffey. Owing to the Drouin road 
coming on to "The Track" at Poowong. the centre of business shifted from 
Scott's to the township. which was a "Government reserve. The hotel and 
license were purchased trom Mr. Scott by Leach and removed to the present 
site at the corner of the Drouin read. and the township began to develop 
the usnal features of such places. even to an “Athenzeum™” Hall a little later. 
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There had been a store and Post Office at Cruickston from 1577, but no 
township ever developed. Mr. Chaffev also opened a store at what is now 
Abshot in 1883. later kept by Mr. А. M. Salmon. where the first Korumburra 
Post Office was opened. The office took its name from the parish. the town 
of Korumburra. six miles to the south. not then existing. 


In 1880 Mr. Survevor Lardner arrived to survey a number of roads 
previously discovered and blazed by the settlers. This was an epoch-inaking 
event, as the survey of roads gave the place a topography it had previously 
lacked. It was one immense district to the south of Меропа Track, 
vaguely known as "Down South.” And the nearest we could get to locating 
a man any where from Korumburra to Kongwak was to хау he was “somewhere 
down south." Poowong being at that time the hub of the settlement. After the 
roads were surveved we were able to locate each other more definitely and had 
a better idea of distances, also places began to be named and locate themselves 
in mens minds. Interests also began to localise more. and occasionally a road 
proved an apple of discord in some district where hitherto all had been 
brotherly love and kindness. 


Mr. Lardner camped first on Mr. E. C. Holmes selection. *Wombalano, 
and surveved the main south road from Poowong and along where Bena now 
stands. and on to the east boundary of Hewitt's block. junctioning there 
with Whitelaw’s track. In the same vear he surveyed Whitelaw^s road from 
McDonald's Track southward to the west boundary of Eccles block ( White- 
laws survey was only for a pack track). and from that point nothing was 
done for some vears. He also surveyed. part of the Jeetho West road in the 
direction of Grantville, Hargreaves having surveyed part of that read in 
1875. Later. Mr. Lardner surveved other roads nm the district. and In 1583 
surveyed the road to Anderson’ Inlet from the main south road at Whitelaw, 
via Jumbunna and Outtrnm. In the same vear he also surveyed the Two- 
chain and One-chain roads at Arawatta, In 1880 he surveyed the Danish 
settlement road, East Poowong. During the next few years these roads were 
cleared in a sort Oi ру the Buln Buln Shire Council, but for most of 
the vear they were only fit for the pack-horse or the sledge. 


In 1879 people began to talk of railway conimunication, and a meeting 
was called by Mr. W alter Foreman and Mr. Chas. Cook at Scott's hotel. The 
latter had already done a good deal of work in connection with the matter, 
and although nothing came of the meeting at the time. he and a few others 
still kept the agitation going. But it was not until 1551 that concerted action 
was taken by the whole settlement. 


In August of that vear we held a meeting in our local Forum. Tomlin- 
son > barn. whieh was largely attended. As it was rather a historical event. 
it might be interesting to quote a few extracts from that old meeting: for. 
although the Dronin to Poowong League failed in its specifie object. it did 
splendid work in showing the necessity of a railway through the new province. 
and thus materially helped the much later project. of the Great Southern 
line. I quote from the old minutes. 


"Meeting convened by Messrs. Salmon, Dunlop. Mair. Coverdale and 
others with the object of securing more general and hearty co-operation upon 
the question of railway communication, and a view to test the present political 
situation upon that subject. 


“Mr. Tomlinson’s Вага Vug. Gtli 18551. Attendance not less than fifty. 
om, Co Еспе in the chair. Mr. W. Salmon. Hon. Sec. pro tem. “АШ. 
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Salmon. as principal convener of the meeting. moves the first resolution em- 
bodying the formation of a league composed of two committees, with detailed 
account of working. Seconded.” 


"Mr. Henderson. Lardner’s Track, is in favour of route being settled prior 
to formation of a league. and introduces the second ео НС! 18 
treated as an amendment—That this meeting is in favour of adherence to 
the Drouin to Poowong route.’ 


“seconded by Mr. Cook. Carried unanimously. 


“The league was then formed, with power to add to their number. consist- 
ing of the following:—R. F. Jones, President: C. Burchett. Vice-President 
and Treasurer: C. Cook. Hon. Sec.: with many other names as members fol- 
lowing.” 


For the next few years the history of the settlement is mainly the history 
of agitations for railw ау communication. At first the people were unani- 
mously іп favour of the Drouin to Poowong route. as a glance at the list of 
membership of the league, which includes representatives from Korumburra, 
Jumbunna. Jeetho West and the districts thence to Dronin, shows. But soon 
conflicting interests began to produce dissension. as other routes were pro- 
posed: and it is surprising to note what a number of other routes were pro- 
posed. In the correspondence dealt with at a meeting of the mw held on 
September 17th. 1881, I notice letters from Dr. Dobson and Mr. R. J. Fuller 

"re tramway from Queensferry to Jeetho.” And Dr. Cutts. cd Mair. and 
Mr. E. C. Holmes waited on Mr. Bent. Minister for Railways, to ask if that 
or the Neerun line would prejudice the Drouin to Poowong line. 


At the same time also. a line from Pakenham to Mirboo received the at- 
tention of Mr. Bent. That scheme provided fer “a line 56 miles in length, 
which should start from Pakenham and be continued via Mt. Lyell across 
the Bass at Jeetho West. and tap the Mirboo district on the way to Foster.” 
But engineering difficulties caused this to be abandoned. 


In August, 1882. the ambitions of the Drouin to Poowong League seemed 
about to be "realised, for "a railway commencing at or near the Drouin railway 
station on the Melbourne and Gippsland line. and terminating in the Parish 
of Poowong." was scheduled in the Bill of that time. But. although after 
much delay and worry it passed the Lower House. it was hung пр in the 
Council. and a Dissolution following it was not included in the Bill of 1884; 
and the old League. after much work and expense. went ont of business. 


About this time. Mr. Gibb. M.L.A. for Mornington. had introduced a 
scheme for a line—the Great Sonthern—via Cranbourne and the Bass Valley 
to Alberton: and many people m the western and southern portions of the 
settlement had seceded from the Drouin-Poowong League and given their 
support to this proposal, Althongh it was the original intention to take this 
line via the valley of the Bass, the enginers said thev could not get a prac- 
tical grade out at the head of the valley. So trving the Allsop Creek—a 
tributar v of the Bass—thev succeeded. with the assistance of the settler s, in 
getting a practicable but costly route for what is now the section from Loch 
to Korumburra. The Poowong settlers desiring to have the line nearer to 
their district, obtained a survey by the late Mr. Norman, of the Railway 
Department, of a route discovered by them out of the valley of the Bass, 
which gave the required grade, but necessitated a considerable loop in the 
line. Mr. Speight pointed out to a deputation that waited on him that it 
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wonld increase the length of the line by nearly two miles. which. apart from 
the added сөзі. was undesirable on a main line without some compensating 
advantages. So the Allsop route was adopted: but those who travel by it 
between Korumburra and Loch, unless they are old identities. little think that 
it took over two vears of surveying before a practicable ronte was discovered 
between those two points. Of eonrse. the country was nearly all under scrub 
there then. On June 2nd. 1891. the line was opened. teii vears after our first 
meeting in Tomlinson’s Ваги to form a Railway Leagne. In the meantime. of 
course, other Leagues had been formed. and mueh hard work done by the 
people m the South of the Settlement to get the hine through. for at onk 
time it looked as if the engineers would not sneceed. 


About the vear 1851 there was rather a lull in the rnsh for land in 
the sernb country, and a few of us took to writing it up in the press. Whether 
it was owing to that. or an opportune dry time in the north and im the other 
States. there was a decided inerease in the demand for land here. Most of 
the Arawatta country was a ferre incognita. and I remember taking out a 
number of men at different times to peg out there. The following extract 
from an old record will serve to peas the modus operandi of ` selecting” 
and "pegging":—"January 26th. 3. Наа: another South Australian over, 
took him out — camped one eL at George's hut. left there 5 in the morn- 
ing. travelled east till J1 o'elock, then north and east and south and west, and 
home to hut between 5 and 6 o'clock. Found some real good hazel eountry. 
He pegged for himself. four sons and one daughter. His name is Branson, 
has a grown-up family, and is the inventor of the stump-jumping plough. 
The country ік very good, but a long way out." That would be to the east of 
кү к somewhere. “George’s Hut’ was near the confines of civilisation, 
which was then about Messrs. Per surveys. Goling ont on another 
Occasion E some more selectors, we camped the night with Mr. John 
Western and his brother. They had just completed а new hui—their first 
attempt at house building in Australia, for they were “new chums.” It was a 
very good hut too—they had taken more trouble with it than colonials usually 
do. апа it was proportionally more comfortable. They had a noble fireplace, 
round which we all sat and talked till far into the night. thev telling us about 
England and we telling them about Australia, and between times discussing 
all the problems of the earth, from the origin of the Aztees to whether artificial 
eras would “hold” in the кемір country. The late Mr. John Brydon was 
there too. I remember. Пе had just come down. and was camped either in a 
tent or in a big hollow tree that had fallen not far from Mr. Western = hut. 
He had his stores in the tree, Т know. but am not sure whether he was camped 
in it: there was plenty of room, for vou eould stand up inside tbe butt as it 
lay. And all around close np to the hnt was the heavy musk serub with! 
immense black butts towering above ft: a little ereek at the back crowded 
with great tree fems provided the family water supply. In front the pack 
track ended. Westward vou went by it to civilisation: eastward vou went by 
the compass into the wilderness—into the unknown, where vou could travel 
for fifty miles and see nothing but serub. Tt was amusing to see how afraid 
men from the open eountry often were of the scrub when they were any dis- 
tance from the friendly survey lines. They were eonsiantlv haunted by the 
fear of getting lost: few of them had anv idea of direction or of keeping а, 
straight line through the serub nor vet of using the coi aipass. 





But selecting here was soon to receive a check, and many of those who 
selected. never got their land. for the Government reserved about sixty square 
miles of country for mining purposes. Those who had had their land recon- 
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mended were all right, but those who had just selected or whose applica- 
tions had not vet been considered were dis appointed, and all the unselected 
country was closed to selection. 


As this was considered to be detrimental to the district, a meeting was 
held in Tomlinson’s barn, and later one at the ^White Hart." in Bourke-street, 
with the result that a deputation waited on the Minister, and after a lot of 
worry, red tape and loss of time we got the reservation removed in respect of 
all the country except about two thousand acres. But by that time most of 
those who had pegged out had gone elsewhere, declining to be humbugged 
anv longer over-it. А friend of mine who had pegged the block on which 
the Kardella Station now stands had it offered to him after the worry was 
охст, but he declined to со on with it, and so missed a good thing. 


About 1882 some of the earhest settlers about Poowong and Jeetho were 
beginning to show good results from the land, which drew attention to the 
country and encouraged further settlement. Mr. McTavish in May of that 
year topped the Melbourne market with lambs at 11/- a head and sheep at 
m А а head, Mr. Kynock also topping the fat cattle market with bulloeks at 

›,12/6 a head. In that year also was held the first horse parade, Messrs. 
pm Matthews, Scott and others exhibiting. 


The country around Poowong now began to look more settled. and the 
township began to develop. Goods were packed out from it for many miles 
in all directions ; and from the Post Office serviees were established and the 
m. carried on horseback to several outlying districts. Being the terminus 
also of the Drouin to Poowong road, it continued to be an important centre 
until the opening of the railway. But for the settlement generally these may 
be called the “dark ages,” and they continued until the opening of the lines. 
There was little work being done. as the people had got through most of the 

capital they came with. and the conditions of the country prevented much 
beine done in the way of making money. <A great deal of the eastern and 
southern country had not long been taken up. The Movarra road, in faet, 
was not surveyed until 1857 “by Mr. Lardner, and pack tracks, mud and 
scrub were still the leading features of the country. But soon after the com- 
ing of the railway and the constitution of the Shire things began to improve: 
more land was cleared, and sheep farming began to be profitable. Instead 
of being five or six days оп the road. sheep and lambs could be landed at 
Newmarket in a few hours The other markets of Melbourne were opened 
also, the cost of living was reduced. and the volume of business was increased 
in many ways. The butter industry also began to develop. and beeame one 
of the chief factors in bringing about an era of prosperity. А co-operative 
butter faetorv was established at Woodleigh. also at Poowong. others at Bena 
and Moyarra. and soon after others again at Iob Loch. and Kongwak. 


The development of coal mines provided loeal market- for a great deal 
of produce, huilt up townships, brought trade and business. and helped the 
small grower in many ways. 


The granting of local government soon had a beneficial effeet on the roads. 
for if we did not. get much roadinaking done we got the roads cleared, which, 
with the elearing “of the properties alongside, made a great improvement on 
the old pack- tracks. At first the revenue was small and we could not do much 
—in fact. there was one vear when all works were stopped for want of revenue. 
owing to the pace having been too fast previously. But a little later, when the 
land became more valuable, valuations were raised and the revenue increased, 
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and we were also granted considerable sums for making roads to railway 
stations; this, together with pickings which we got from time to time as the 
result of special appeals to the Pubhe Works, enabled the Council to giva 
people outlets and improve the roads very considerably. And now, in spite 
of eriticism to the contrarv, I venture to sav that neither Government nor 
Country Roads Board could have administered the revenue more honestly or 
to better advantage than the local Council has done. 


The decade from 1890 to 1900 was an eventful one in the settlement. In 
addition to the events mentioned—the opening of the railway. the establish- 
ing of local government, etc.—it was memorable on account of a great snow- 
storm in 1895. The snow broke down a great deal of the scrub, lay for a week 
in some of the shaded gullies. and was а foot deep on the ‘clearings. On 
February 1st, 1398, was the great fire—-Red Tuesday, it was called. This was 
the bigges t disaster the settlement ever knew, but as it hardly belongs to early 
pioneering days a short reference will suffice. Тһе worst part of the fire 
seemed to come from the Warragul side on a strong north-east wind. but there 
were other centres of fire as w ell, and before night practically all the settlement 
had been swept. Homesteads were burnt in all diretcions, most of the fencing 
was destroyed. numbers of sheep and cattle were burnt or killed by falling 
timber. and the survivors roamed at large and starving over the desolated 
countrv. Most of the stock that were saved were taken down to the bayonet 
grass plains near the coast or elsewhere out of the district. Those that re- 
mained were fed оп hay or chaff brought from Melbourne. The country was 
covered with fallen timber. and the people had to start clearing, sowing, 
fencing and building again. Great quantities of dogwood came up. but it was 
cut after a time and the failen timber burned off, and the country looked better 
than before. Prosperous vears followed. and will continue to follow, for its 
nearness to Melbourne, its climate and its soul give the country advantages that 
are permanent snd invaluable. | 


The roads no doubt are still bad in the Winter time in places, but com- 
pared with the past—what a change! The visitor from the city sneers at 
them—-the old pioneer thinks of the early days. of the days when he bored 
through the tangled scrub with compass and tomahawk in search of an outlet 
and elad if he could find a decent pack track: of the days when he had to 
force sheep and cattle through those tracks and pack in through them every- 
thing he used. and out rhrough them everything he sold except what could 
walk out. lIe thinks, too, of the time and money and effort that he Шах 
expended over those pack tracks and roads. over railway leagues and municipal 
agiations, over clearing and sowing and building. He thinks of the Great 
Fire and its disasters, of the re-building, re-clearing, and re-sowing. Then he 
wonders 1f succeeding generations will ever understand what South Gippsland 
cost the early pioneers-—what it cost them in money, in effort, and in. years. 


Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. H. DOWEL. 


Му father and I landed at Grantville in March, 
1875, coming from Melbourne to Hastings by coach, 
and from there to Grantville 1а Jones’ fishing boat. 
After staying at Grantville for about a week. we went 
to the Bass river and pitched our tents and com- 
menced stripping wattlebark and splitting staves for 
sale in Melbourne. We carted the bark and staves to 
Grantville with a bullock team until the road was 
unfit to cart on, and then started to pack them, using 
ux horses which I had to drive, making two trips 
а day from the Bass to Grantville. a distance of 
about six miles. 


› 


In about two years’ time, finding that the bark 
and staves were not paying, and the land on the Bass 
being thrown open for selection, we started to guide 
the selectors to their respective holdings. From the 
hills on the west side of the Bass we could see a 
great belt of green timber, so we decided to explore 

AAW. MEF ta ТАҢ this timbered country. Providing ourselves with a 
compass, we started off, and found it to be apparently good country, covered 
with a dense forest of musk, hazel, ete. 





After this we started and eut a pack-track through the scrub as far as 
what is now Mr. Т. Horner’s. From there we went through the scrub with 
the aid of а compass, and blazed a track coming out on a portion of Captain 
Fuller’s block at Bena. Mr. Delaney and his sister were the first to peg out 
land at Woodleigh. My father was next, selecting 110 acres there, and Mr. 
W. Bonwick followed on further to the east. 


A great influx of settlers now took place. They came from all parts to 
secure land in this virgin forest now that 1t was thrown open for selection, and, 
being acquainted with the lay of the country, and having by experience proved 
to be expert bushmen, we were able to show numbers of them suitable blocks 
to peg out. 


Among the early ones was Mr. R. Ward, who selected at Woodleigh, but 
threw up his block and later on acquired 320 acres at Almurta. Mr. Flack 
subsequently took this abandoned block. Messrs. Scanlon and Fribbs took up 
blocks adjoining Mr. Ward’s on the east, and in that direction the tide of 
newcomers selected their holdings. the majority of whom were piloted in by 
us. Among these were Messrs. А. Ward, Cron, Matt. Bowman, and Jas. 
Clarke, where M. Bowman, junr., and Painter now are. 


On the south of mv father’s block we showed in Messrs. Magill. Henry 
and Michie, and later on Messrs. Biggar, Louis Stewart, Edwards, Scott, Sheep- 
way, Jos. White. Uren. R. Wilson. J. Thompson, MeKenzie and W. Thompson 
selected there. 
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The first scrub we cut at Woodleigh was 50 acres for Mr. Warris, of Ballan. 
We started to pick it up. when he threw up the land, and Mr. J. Haves took 
jt up, and still holds 1t. 


А surveyor named Hargreaves about this time surveyed the road from 
Woodleigh eastward towards what is now Bena, and I worked for 14 weeks 
for him while he surveyed new blocks. There were 11 of ns in the camp. which 
was pitched on what is now Mr. MeCabe’s land, which was the first block I 
assisted to survey. 1 had to cut the lines clear of timber and branches for 
sighting, and later was promoted to the duty of flag plumbing. Messrs. 
Canobio’s, E. J. Wilson’s and Bunn Bros.’ blocks were then surveved. and we 
shifted camp to M. O'Donnell's. and from there surveyed. Rose’s and O'Don- 
nell’s land. Later on the camp removed to Patterson’, now Whitelaw. when 
tert а 

Meanwhile as settlement progressed my father started a store, the first in 
the district, at Woodleigh. He had built a four-roomed house with verandah 
entirely of blackwood. making the walls, paling roof, uprights and slabs for 
floor all of that valuable timber, which өтеу plentifullv in large trees in the 
surrounding scrub. and was verv free to work. 


Later on my father had a three-lorse team with whieh he used to travel 
all the surrounding country. Including Grantville. Kileunda. Anderson's 
Inlet. and Tarwin as far as Waratah Bay. selling all sorts of goods—drapery, 
boots, jewellery. ete. That was about 30 years ago. and the journey took over 
a week to perform. 


There was plenty of work cutting serub for the newcomers and those who, 
as vet. lived in other parts. I took my share, aud up to the time when T 
selected land of my own. I helped to eut 3000 acres. I left the survey camp. 
and, in company with my father, my brother George and Mr. Henry Bonwick, 
we ent 50 acres for Mr. W. Bonwick, rs latter's father. Later on we eut 
80 acres for Mr. Harding. 160 for Mr. Jas. Clarke. 100 acres for my father. 
and 100 for Mr. Delanev. Ont of the scrubeutting season I used to take all 
sorts of work, and at last selected 110 acres at Glenalvie. After cutting some 
scrub and sowing the burn with grass seed. T started dairying. milking 17 
cows. and sent the butter to Melbourne. getting 4d. per Ib. for It. and at the 
end of the vear I found that I had only made £17. I had to pack the butter 
as far as Mr. Jos. Thompsons at Krowera, a distance of about eight miles. 
and he took it on to Jeetho, charging 6d. per box. Sometimes when I had 
only опе hox to pack 1 wonld get a bag of dirt or stones to put on the other 
side to make the pack balance. I ent ‘the balance of the scrub. on the bloek 
the second vear and sowed it down with grass. and then milked about 20 cows. 
and purchased a De Laval separator and packed the cream to the Moyarra 
utter Factory. That year I made about £160, which I considered very satis- 
factory for the first years turnover. In packing the cream to Moyarra T had 
Lance Creek to cross. and as there w ах no bridge T had to carry the cream 
over the creek on a log and then swim the horse over when the creek was 
flooded. A neighbour erected a temporary bridge over the creek, and one 
day when the creek was flooded he was carting his cream over the bridge with 
a horse and sledge. when the bridge started to drift down the creek with the 
lot. After some difficulty the man reached the bank safely, but the horse was 
drowned. Next dav the neighbour and I went and got the sledge and horse 
out of the ereek with a bullock team. That was one сап of cream that never 
reached Movarra Factory. there being more sand than cream in the can. 
After living in Glenalvie for 17 vears, I decided to sell ont. and T then 
came and settled in Movarra 
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Recollections and Experiences. 
MR. J. ECCLES. 


I was pleased to learn that a meeting of those 
who have been associated since the early days with 
the progress and welfare of this fair province of 
Victoria had been conv ehed with the object of col- 
lecting material for the compilation of a historical 
record of pioneers and pioneering work: and I felt 
proud of being one of those who, it was expected, 
could furnish material for such a record. Тһе 
period of which I write is in the seventies and 
early eighties of last century. The lands of South 
Gippsland were available for selection. The Govern- 
ment. to show its good faith in the belief that a 
hew province could be added to Victoria, had caused 
to be cut through the dense forest a highway 
which was. and is still, known as McDonald's 
Track. Along this cleared cut. men possessed of 
that spirit of enterprise which is characteristic of 
the British race. tramped, in many cases all the way 
from Cranbourne. Pushing out south-west from 

‘arious points of the track, these early landseekers entered a primeval forest, 
practically undefaced by the hand of man. апа untenanted by aught but 
wallabies. native bears and other harmless fauna. Settlement had already 
taken place in the neighbourhood of Poowong, and. as a rule. each new- 
comer pegged out his selection as near to the already selected area as he could 
get 1t. Anvone unaquainted with the early history of the place might be 
easily led to conelude that the sturdy men who first settled down to carve 
homes out of the trackless forest. where giant eucalypts struggling for sun- 
light, towered over a lesser growth of blackwood. hazel. wattle, musk, blanket- 
wood. dogwood. fern and wiregrass. must assuredly have been bred to the soil. 
That this. in m: any Instances. was not so, a glance in restrospect at these early 
comers will suffice to show. Walter Johnston forsakes the deck of a mer- 
eantile clipper. and settles down where Whitelaw’s Track now is. William 
Langham builds himself a home at Ivy Hill. Jones leaves the architects 
office and builds himself a house of very primitive architecture near the 
source of the Bass. which. after the lapse of a few years, he passes on to the 
late Henry Sanders. Matthews Bros.. ROM India. erect a bungalow on a hill 
overlooking the same stream. John N vess and Henry Eccles settle down on 
adjoining areas along Whitelaw’s Tr дек. Harry Williams bids farewell to 
station life on the Upper Murray. and finds a home farther south. Christo- 
pher Mackey. tiring of a soldier's life on the north-western frontier of India, 
hews down the forest trees close to where the tow nship of Korumburra now 
stands, while a “brither Scot.” Andrew Mackay. engages in the same oecupa- 
tion on an adjoining area. Other pioneers. notably Н. Hewitt. C. Blew and 
Kewish, settle down in the proximity of what is now Whitelaw. The Patter- 
son Bros.. still keeping in contact with the softgoods business, open up under 
the historic name “Otterburn: and МУ. Make imposes the equally historie 
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name “Chevy Chase" on the clearing on the opposite side of the road. Other 

early settlers in the immediate vicinity of Korumburra were Christopher and 
James Yorath. new arrivals from Wales; also John and Wyndham Thomas 
(uncle and nephew): while on the south side of Coal Creek. Peter Shingler 
and Ernest Smith, fresh arrivals from rural England. peg out two selections 
and enter upon real pioneering work. building first a primitive dwelling 
which for some few vears marked the limit of settlement in that direction. 


When we hear of brave men venturing into unknown and unexplored re- 
gions of the earth. enduring almost incredible hardships, merely to widen our 
geographical knowledge, we are full of admiration. and thrill with pride in 
our race: and I venture to say, without much fear of contradiction, that the 
sturdy pioneers who penetrated and carved homes out of this wilderness of 
vegetation were built of the stuff of which heroes are made. Armed with an 
axe. the newcomer, as a rule, first cut a bridle track along hillsides. into deep 
gullies: here through fern beds. there across the boles of fallen trees, till a 
neighbouring clearing or a track eut by an earlier settler was reached, thus 
giving a connection with the provision store and the outside world. The 
Spring and early Summer months heard the sounds made by the swinging 
axe reverberating through the forest hills and vales. for serub-cutting was 
proceeding apace. each settler being anxious to get as many acres lev elled as 
the time at his disposal would admit. Then. as the sunny period crept on, 
anxietv deepened. for a good burn meant not only a saving of labour, but the 
preparation of a good seed bed. Then followed the laborious and grimy task 
of picking up and throwing into heaps the charred poles that fire had failed 
to reduce to ashes. Fire was again emploved to rid the land of these heaps, 
and then succeeded the sowing of Enropean grasses. This pressing business 
completed. the settler knocked off work. not to carry bricks. for there were 
none, but to hew palings and rafters out of the bluegums and blackbutts, that, 
for want of lateral space. shot upwards to the amazing height of some 250 
feet. in order to build himself a decent habitation: for at the beginning be 
was mainly either a tent dweller or a hut dweller. An ever pr esent necessity 
was the opening of a dray track to admit of goods inwards and outwards 
being transported 1n larger bulk than was possible on a pack saddle. a means 
of transport extensively emploved for some vears. А Government party, 
under the command of a surveyor named Whitelaw. had eut a track from 
Stockvard Creek with the intention of forming a junction with MeDonald’s 
Track, but for some reason. failed to do so. and stopped some few miles 
short. When the first settlers pushed their way through. some miles sonth, 
they were surprised to find this track. To make а drav track between this 
terminal and McDonald’s Track, a number of pioneers—Hewitt. Blew. Lang- 
ham. Johnston. Eccles and Ness—formed a working bee. and. after eight 
weeks of Jaborions work along the watershed of the Tarwin and Bass river 
basins. made the long-wished-for junction. So well protected was this track 
from the sun’: rays that. even m Sunimer. the surface never properly drier. 
while the first rains of Winter made a change rapid and complete. The 
fairly good road became a mere sludge channel. where the pack-saddle and 
the sledge competed in a sort of friendly rivalry. An event of some moment, 
particularly to the rising generation. was the advent of a State school. Mr. 
Inspector Tynan. after visiting the locality. and seeing the necessity for such 
an institution. arranged for a building to be constructed and leased to the 
department. This pioneer educational ‘establishment. built on very primitive 
lines. out of gum trees that had &rown on or about the site. was in one 
respect on ideal modern lines—the ventilation was perfec inother 
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respect it had a serious defect. which might be classed “fatal.” it was not 
snake proof. Here. in this bush-built school. with Mr. E. F. Williamson іп 
charge. the sons and daughters of many of the pioneers were educated— 
lads who have since become shrewd. prosperous men. in professions. in busi- 
ness, in farming and grazing pursuits. and. above all. respected and reputable 
citizens of our Commonwealth. 


Thus the early years of settlement came and went. each succeeding year 
saw the clearings extending. and more and more acres of English grasses 
growing on the heavily fertilised soil. with an unsurpassed luxuriance. It 
was not. however. the fortune of the settlers to gather in every case where 
they had sown. Моге often than пої, a crop of grass. the first fruit from the 
soil. was destroved in an incredibly short time by a devastating horde of 
caterpillars. Yet. despite all difficulties and discouragements, the sturdy 
pioneers pursued their heavy task with a courage worthy of all praise. the 
lowering clouds slowly uplifted. dairving and other kindred industries struck 
their roots. a stream of wealth that has never ceased to increase in volume 
to the present time began to flow in: the era of prosperity had arrived. 





Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. FRANK DODD. 


After suffering the heat and discomfort іп Echuca 

and Elnore—1864-1878 aths of four 

' children, my wife and I decided to move to a cooler 

h climate. South Gippsland was chosen. In Xmas 

week, 1877, I reached Moe, and engaged Mr. John 

Gallagher to show me the land. We reached the 

Tarwin river on Januarv 1st. 1878. and I pegged 

out 320 aeres. In the following September I had 

scrub eut at 22/6 per acre, and then returned home 
for Xinas. 





When we came into Gippsland the railway was 
not completed to Melbourne. having been built from 
Sale. Staying at Morwell for one night on my 
return at the Club Hotel. which was then only a 
bark and sapling dwelling, I left next morning for 
Mirboo North. accompanied. by my son, Messrs. 
Geo. Goldsmith. senr. and Wm. Wright, who 
worked for me at that time. The latter had with 
him on this occasion the first domestie cat to be 
brought out to Mirboo. We reached Mirboo North that night and stayed 
with Mr. J. Gallagher. who had two large tents pitched іп the scrub on Mr. 
Mat. Drennan's selection. We had partly walked and partly ridden the 20 
miles. the horses being tied up to musk trees, and with plenty of wiregrass 
growing around they were able to get their fill. for, be it known, that there 
was no English grass at that time. and chaff could not be carried. This first 
night in the bush. filled as it was in those days with wild animals, such as 
wall: (мех and opossums. together with bird life. is something to remember. 
The journey was completed next day. 10 miles further on to the Tarwin river. 
Thus we came into the wild bush of South Gippsland in the last week of the 
vear 1578. Мү nine-year-old son was the smallest specimen of the white 
human race to see the Тагут) river in those days., and claims to be the 
youngest pioneer of the Mirboo district. The first davs were full of excite- 
ment. and truly the forernnner of many stirring incidents that were to follow, 
for. it must be remembered, that we were 30 miles from the nearest railw ау 
station. also butcher. baker and grocer, and TO miles from the nearest doctor. 
As there was no grass on the river at that time, the horses had to be taken 
back te Mirboo North. now “Baromi.” for grazing. This meant that when 
vou wanted to go to Morwell, the nearest railway station. 50 miles away. vou 
had to walk the first 10 miles to catch your horse. The amount of vegetation 
at this time was wonderful. The blackbutt trees ran up to a height of 300 
feet. the blackwood trees 90 to 100 feet. and the musk, hazel, pittosporum, 
blanket-wood. 3eal wood and several kinds of myrtle. with supplejack and the 
lovely ferns all combined te make up a dense mass of undergrowth very hard 
to penetrate. and one conld easily lose their bearings in such a jungle. In 
one gullv. *Marsh's." there were skeleton ferns over 70 feet high, and one 
Queen fern measured 15 feet in circumference at 3 feet from the ground. А 
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lot of good splitting timber was available for building purposes: the manner 
of getting 1t split was at first rather erude. but in a short time better methods 
prevailed. 


At this time the butchers. “Howlett and Ellis,” of Narracan. over 30 miles 
away, used to call once a fortnight with a piece of good fresh meat. together 
with a quantity of salt junk. They also brought letters and papers, and 
took letters back for posting. Of course. everything was packed in on horse- 
back, and along very narrow tracks, Turton s and Lydiard's Tracks respec- 
tively. 


Early in the year 1879 we were surprised one Sunday morning to see two 
blackfellows and a white man, who soon made their mission known. They 
were in search of Wiberg. the ship’s carpenter from the s.s. “Avoca.” He 
had left the ship, taking with bim a box of 5000 sovereigns that did not 


belong to him — hence this visitation of Detective Eason and two 
blacktrackers. Their mtention was to follow the river down and 


come upon Wiberg from the rear. as it was known that he 
was livine about the mouth of the River Tarwin. at "Anderson's 
Inlet." The party stayed all day. and did some damper making, 
also they made fire with their fire sticks of “jealwood.” a scrub tree that was 
very plentiful in the bush at that time. The method of raising fire with them 
was very simple—a piece of wood about 14 inches in diameter was split in 
half, a countersunk hole made ou the flat side. and groove cut from that to 
the edge of the piece of wood, and then a small round piece of similar wood 
fitted at the end into the countersunk hole. Тіс small piece of wood was 
then turned with the hands after the manner of a drill. This caused а frie- 
tion. and in a very short time began to smoke. The little black particles were 
run down the groove on to some very fine bark and then blown into a flame. 


An amusing Incident took place between the butcher and this party. Mr. 
Ellis was returning from the river after delivering his meat. He was walk- 
ing behind his pack-horse, and. as it was raining hard, had a bag over his 
head and shoulders to keep off the wet. Suddenly, to his surprise, a black- 
fellow sprang out from behind a tree. and, presenting a eun at him, ordered 
him to hold up his hands. Of course, he did so in the shortest time possible, 
and then another blackfellow and a white man eame on the scene—they were 
after Wiberg, and thonght they had got him. This joke was told for many 
a day afterwards round the camp fires. Needless to say. this party did not 
get Wiberg. It is said that after leaving our camp they went down the river 
a day's journey and funked on it. did some fishing and returned to Morwell, 


At this time things began to move forward and it was thought that the 
good old adage, "God helps those who help themselves” should be put into 
action. In December. 1878. a public meeting was called to form a vigilance 
or progress committee. This consisted of Mesrs. F. Dodd (chairman), Keogh, 
Manton, Scott and J. H. Jagoe (secretary). The object was to obtain better 
communication with the outside world. and to this end it was decided that a 
dray road should be cut from Yinnar via Penaluma’s (now Doolarra), crossing 
the Morwell river there. then np to Earl's and Manton’s, and on to the Tarwin 
river, finishing up at the 28 mile tree. whose stump still stands. That was the 
distance from Мое, on what was known as Lydiard’s Track. It was decided 
that each selector should go himself and work. or send a man in his place, 
or contribute £5. A start was made at this work about the latter end of 
Febrnary, 1879. Dining this time some stirring incidents took place. The 
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Summer was a dry one and the whole country got on fire. Fortunately, most 
of the men were away on the road engaged in clearing. and so the danger of 
loss of life was reduced: for it must be remembered that there was not any 
clear space at all—only sufficient to pitch the tents on. Let me give one 
experience. The butcher had just gone a little while before, after having 

'alled on his fortmghtly trip. w hen we observed a fire some distance away. 

Jefore long it came close to our camp at Mr. Marsh's. I and my son w ent 
across to help Mr. J. Rodgers, who worked for Mr. Henry Marsh while he was 
away road clearing. to shift camp. Tent. blankets. etc.. were carried across the 
river for safety. When we returned. we looked round for our dinner, some of 
the niee beef steak left by the butcher. It had been cooked and left in the 
frving pan by the camp fire. To our dismay. we found the dog had finished 
it off and was busy licking out the pan. Later on in the dav the fire crossed 
the river. and then we had Mr. Marsh's camp and our own to shift. Two days 
after the wind ehopped round and we had to move the camp a third time. 
Afterwards we were safe from fire. but it was a fortnight before we saw any 
fresh faces. for the whole country was ahght. and we could not get out. nor 
could anyone get m to us. The smoke was dreadtul. and though the moon was 
at the full dnring this period we did not see it. and for days the sun was 
obscured. The last two days of. shall Т say. our imprisonment we had only 
oatmeal and treacle to live on. Trees were falling at the rate of one a minute 
for some periods of the time, As far as memory serves me, we were the only 
people on the river at that time—the remainder being away on road clearing. 
They. too. had some exciting times with bush fires. tree felling and bridge 
building. 


The river at this time afforded some goud Hshing, Lomig practically 
full of blaekfish. It was during Christmas week. 1575. that Mr. Peter Car- 
michael brought some English trout and placed them in the river. but they 
were never seen after. When the road had been eut through and the selectors 
returned to the blocks of land, things began to move a little more, though the 
work was very hard and most of the settlers were inexperienced with the new 
order of things. The greatest celebrity at that time was Jack Gallagher. who 
was making any amount of monev by land showing at £10 per block. and in 
some cases having two or three men with him on one trip. People must have 
had land hunger very badly at that time. for they not only had to pay their 
£10 down to Gallagher. but it meant a. walk of 30 miles each. way—no motor 

"ur In those days. He was a splendid specimen of a bushman, with steel- 
отеу eves that seemed to look you through. and could spin varns by the hour. 
His first prize story was about himself. He fought in the Maort war and 
Was captured by the Maoris. who handed him and another prisoner over to 
the care of Maori women with instructions to fatten them up ready for the 
oven. Jack, however. would not fatten: the thought of it preyed on his mind 
so much. Every few days his captors would feel his ribs to see if they were 
putting on condition. His mate proved of a better disposition, and being a 
good “doer” was eaten, but Jack managed to escape. To hear him tell this 
story round the camp fire at night and in the unknown bush made one's flesh 
creep. 


In the month of June we had heavy rain and gales. and one night 
during a high wind a large limb fell from a tall tree a distance of 150 or 
160 feet across the ridge pole of the tent in which J. Rodgers was sleeping, 
with the result that he wag pinned to his bunk and had several ribs br oken. 
He lay thus till morning. until I. on the opposite side of the river. noticing 
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that no one was moving about. sent one of my young men over to see what 
was the matter. 'The river being in flood. this man had a long clothes line tied 
round his waist in case he should be sw ept off his legs Finding the state 
Rodgers was in. he came back and set otf to Morw ell to bring the doctor. 
Meanwhile. another of my employees, J. Millar, undertook to nurse him. The 
bringing of the doctor was a long job. W. Wright. who walked to Morwell. 30 
miles away, telegraphed to Sale for Dr. McDonell, who came down and rode 
out the next day. set the ribs. etc.. went back on the third day, and Wright 
returned again to his work on the fourth day—rather a long job altogether. 
It is pleasing (o relate that Rodgers made a good recovery. “He left the dis- 
trict a few weeks after—quite satisfied with his experiences of pioneering. 





During the Autumn of this vear the first grass seed was sown and a fair 
acreage was put down. The first land sale of T ownship allotments in Mirboo 
took place. also Mr. Goldsmith, after purchasing a corner block, made 
preparations to build a store and dw elling house. Mrs. Geo. Goldsmith. was 
the first white woman to visit the river—staying a few days. She returned 
some months after to live at the store at Mirboo. 


I also prepared to bring in my family and set to work to have timber 
sawn for a three-roomed house. by means of a pit-saw. This was slow work 
and eost over £100. although the dimensions were only 16 feet by 32 feet. 


Mrs. Dodd and family came in to live on the river in August, 1579, bring- 
ing three boys and two girls. Their mode of reaching the new home was 
of a somewhat exciting character. A coach was run at this time from Morwell 
to Matt. Brennans at Mirboo North. This part of the long trip was all right, 
but from Brennan's to the Tarwin was done on horseback. This proved a 
thrilling experience for one who had never been on horseback before. and to 
ride along a bridle track such as that was required some nerve. Wm. Smith, 
who worked for me. took the two girls. one on each side of him. sitting as 
best they could on leg and knee. with a rope tied round the lot. I took the 
youngest boy. a nine months old little chap. in front. of me. and at one 
awkward place the horse stumbled and fell. The bov disappeared in the ferns 
and serub. but was soon recovered. none the worse for his fall. However. the 
journey was completed. and all reached their new home in great spirits, and 
were soon settling down to the new life, and pioneering began in earnest. 
This was the first family to come on to the Tarwin river to live. Though the 
life was hard and much privation had to be endured. the three eldest sons 
and two daughters are still trong and lusty and goine well. 


As showing the cost of living. it might be said here that I paid £6 for 
the paeking of St ewt. of goods for ten miles. In those days there were 
no bakers or grocers calling for orders. and when there were families it was no 
small undertaking to pr ovide for them. Sickness of any sort was practically 
unknow n. and in any case one had to do most of their own doctoring. A 
bushman’s kit always had a box of Holloway's pills and a bottle of Painkiller, 
also a pocket knife and piece of string in ease of snakebite. 


At this time the original selectors were on their blocks—Mr. Wm. Hughes 
being the lowest down "te river. and then the Goldsmiths. Dodds. Marsh. 
Shearer. Jagoe. Hollingsworths. Keogh» and Scotts. A railway league was 
formed. and in August. 1879, a petition was presented to the then Minister of 
Railways asking that a line of railway should be constructed, and at the close 
of 1880 the Om clon of 20 miles 15 chains of railway was authorised to 
be made from Morwell to Mirboo. This railway league. of which I was 
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chairman. agitated for a line from Moe to Welshpool. Had this line been made, 
and it could have been carried through had the surveyors searched long 
enough for suitable grades, a magnificent piece of country would have been 
opened up. and thousands of pounds worth of timber would have been sent 
into the market. Through there being, however, no available outlet, it has 
been destroyed for marketable purposes. 


The first organ to arrive in the district was brought by me, and was 
carried from the bullock waggon at Mirboo to my place 1 in a sling on а pole 
for a distance of four miles. Messrs. Wm. and E. Goldsmith assisted me in 
this. This instrument was used afterwards for the first church services held 
by the Wesleyan home missionary in mv house, and is still in use. The first 
religious services were, however, conducted by the Church of England clergy- 
man in Mr. Goldsmith’s store at Mirboo south, and good congregations were 
the order of the day. In course of time the Church of England people, with 
the assistance of other s, built a very nice church at Mirboo EM and this was 
used for many years. but was burnt down in the big fires of 1898. In the early 
"8073, а Wi esleyan home missionary, now the Rev. Jas. Smith. was stationed at 
“Lyre-bird Mound." near Leongatha, and 1t took him three days to reach my 
house for the purpose of arranging for Sunday services—one can now travel 
from one point to the other in three hours. "These services were carried on 
under great difficulties. A bugle was used for the purpose of letting the 
congregation know when it was church time. 


For many years the selectors worked on. spending money, and making 
none. It is safe to say that no one made any money from their land for the 
first five or six years. 


In passing it might be mentioned that the bush missionary had a hard 
task set before him. The roads were of the most primitive kind, and all 
travelling had to be done on horseback. The selectors hospitality was un- 
bounded, and the minister was always sure of a warm welcome. The services 
were held once a month for some time. 


The first birth on the Tarwin river took place in my family—a boy— 
in February, 1880, and this little chap died in Nov ember of the same year. 
As showing the pluek and endurance of the pioneer women as well as the men, 
I may be pardoned for relating the following: This baby boy not being 
strong. it was decided to take him to Melbourne for medical advice: this 
meant carrying the child on horseback 30 miles to Morwell. and then the long 
train journey co Melbourne. The mother was away a fortnight and sent word 
to say that the child was doing well. and to meet her on a given date at 
Morwell. This was done, 1, the father and husband. riding into Morwell, 
leading the spare horse. Imagine the shock I received w hen the mother put 
into my arms the body of the child—it was dead. It appears that the little 
fellow had had a relapse. and actually died in the mother’s arms while attend- 
ing Dr. Llovd's surgery. The doctor gave a certificate of death, and the 
mother. not having апу friends in Melbourne. and. knowing that 1 would 
expect to meet her in Morwell that night. brought the ehild up in her arms 
no one in the carriage knowing that the ehild was dead. Surely. an ordeal few 
would like to experience. The next day. Saturday. the journey out into the 
bush was made. I had to carry the child in front of me on horseback, and had 
to get off the horse in several places and walk down the hills, thev being 
too steep to ride down. On Sunday morning a coffin was made of blackwood 
slabs: the grave was dug by Mr. Edward Hughes and another: and thus on 
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Sunday afternoon. November 14th. 1550, away from the pomp and ceremony 


mul the busy throng. the little chap was laid to rest on a high bank of the 
Tarwin river. 


А week after this by eldest son and I took away the first lot of bullocks, 
which had been brought in some nine months before. but owing to all the 
English отах-е- being ‘swept away by caterpillars. the cattle had to go. They 
were sold for less than they сөзі. We were away a fortnight. and on returning 
home found that my youngest boy. who had not been strong from birth. and 
Was two vears old, had sickened and died. Thus again the mother had been 
practically alone when the second child died. Again. on a Sunday. this boy 
was buried beside his brother, and under just similar circumstances. Just 
about this time Mr. Geo. Goldsmith lost his wife. and he was left with a big 
family. 


Mr. W. B. Hughes. J.P.. was the first settler to bring sheep into the 
district. but they were not a success. owing to footrot and the prevalence of 
dingoes. The first butcher on the river was Mr. W. Warner. who came from 
Foster and whose daughter used to drive sheep from Foster. 20 miles distant 
along a narrow bridle track. and as there was not a living soul between the 
two places. this was no small task. A mileh cow was quite a novelty at this 
tine. The bush was alive with birds, the lyre bird being verv mich in 
evidence. In July. 1879. the first laughing jackass made his appearance. also 
the grey jay: the magpie was not seen for several vears after this time. 


One of the sights of the bush was the supplejaek. which climbed in some 
cases а height of 140 to 150 feet, and when in bloom it made the big blackbutts 
look very pretty. It was a common thing to cut a supplejack vine close to the 
ground, and then by catching hold of the hanging rope or vine to be able to 
swing out some 40 or 50 feet. 


During the years 1581 and 1558 there were several incidents of note. In 
the month of January. 1881. a new chum by the name of Palmer set off to 
Mr. Goldsmith's store to purchase some provisions, and among other things he 
got potatoes. gunpowder, etc. In returning he took the wrong road and went 
on towards Foster about fonr or five miles. Finding that he was on the wrong 
track he struck off through the bush and at once lost his bearings. As he did 
not return the next dav. "Sunday. a search party was formed, and the various 
survey lines were traversed, guns were fired and much cooee-ing done. but it 
was not till Monday midday that he was found in a gully half way between 
the present Foster and Farmer’s roads about opposite the present Dumbalk 
Мыс Institute. Пе was very hungry. had lost all his groceries. ete.. 
and his clothes were torn to shreds. The first thing that he asked for was 
some pins so that he could pin up his torn trousers. He was got out allright 
and in a few days had quite recovered. Up to that time the letters and 
papers were brought to Mirboo North 10 miles away. and the selectors took it 
in turn to go for them on Sunday. A mail contract was then let. and the 
mails carried from Foster to Morwell, via Mirboo North and Darlimurla, three 
days a week each way. The inailmen were made of tough stuif. as they 
covererl fiftv miles each day on horseback. and this in Winter was a very hard 
task to perform. The late Mv. J. H. Jagoe was the first postmaster at Mirhoo, 


In the early 60°; a fine lot of settlers eame into the dietrict, including the 
Mans. Davies. J. Perrin. S. Perrin, W. Baines. Berryman. O Henderson, 
J. Carmichael and Benn: the three last named bringing large families with 
them. anc all are deservedly entitled to the greatest praise for the part 
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which they took in pioneering the district. АШ еу these came Mesas. Trease, 
White. Hendry Bros.. Dale, Patterson, Beattie; all of whom played their part 
in opening up the country, and though most of them have gone the way of all 
flesh, more especially the old people. their names should be recorded. ОЖ 
those who selected land and came on the river in the years 1877 and 1575, and 
who hare resided continuously, only two remain, viz.: Mr. В. W. Hughes and 
myself. Of course. Mr. Geo. Goldsmith is still alive and living on the river, 
and thongh he did not actually select land, three of his sons did, and he financed 
them for many vears, while he bought land in the township of Mirboo, and 
was the first man to open a store and later a hotel and place of accommodation. 
One incident connected with Mr. Goldsmith’s father is worthy of note. and 
almost reads like a tale of fiction. In April, 1588, the old grandfather died, 
and. having expressed a wish some time before to be buried alongside my two 
boys on the barks of the Tarwin river. his wish was carried out: one of the 
grandsons. Jas. Goldsmith. went to Mirboo North for the coffin. It being 
Winter. and the roads very bad. he essayed to pack the colin down on horse- 
back. Being of an awkward shape. it would not ride properly, and so gave 
a lot of trouble to balance it. In one place it capsized, and 1n putting it 
right again Jim lost his boot in the mud and could not find it. He finished the 
remainder of the journey. some five miles, with one boot on. When he arrived 
at the house where the old man was lying. it was just dark. After the neces- 
sary duties had been performed. a number of young men took turn about 
to carry the coflin io the grave. арси a mile and a quarter away. The night 
was dark, and torches made of bark were lighted to show the way. When the 
graveside was reached it was found that the side had started to fall in. and 
this was propped np by palings on one side and stayed across. The coflin had 
to be lowered end on. and топе F. C. Dodd being the smallest of the party, 
was let down into the grave so b he might hft the coflin along on the bottom 
of the grave. This was no easy job. and. when completed. he looked up to see 
the faces around the grave peering in. and his father holding a lighted Татр 
so that the clergyman could see to read the burial service. rather a trying 
ordeal for a lad of 15 or 16 vears of age. 


A number of dangers were encountered, the principal ones being the 
danger of snakebite and falling timber. Of course. these are still with the 
South Gippsland resident, but not to the same degree. In the early days 
there was no known antidote for snakebite. and no doctor in case of accident, 
though it is surprising the small number of accidents that happened in the 
early days. 

The names of three men must be mentioned in regard to the opening up of 
the down-river country. These were Messrs. Jas. Gilligan. sen. J. Findley. aud 
J. Hutehin. who were the first men to travel down the river from Mr. Wm. 
Hughes’ selection to Anderson's Inlet. Soon after their trip the lind on both 
sides of the river was taken up. and before long large spaces of clearing: were 
made. The first mails to Findlex's, three miles from Meeniyan. were carried 
by my son. this being a private mail for sonie months, but in a short time it 
was taken over by the VPostmaster-General, and became a Government. con- 
tract. 


The surveyors who surveyed the blocks of land in the 80's did much to 
open up the valley of the Tarwin, foremost of these being Edward O'Grady, 
Langtry. Langford and Lardner. At the end of the 80s the first. State 
-chool was erected by the heads of families, the timber being split and the 


whole building put up principally by Messrs. White, Trease. Dodd and 
Hendry. 
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In June. 1590. Mrs. Dodd died. leaving a family of nine behind. Thus 
the two first pioneer women died: the other. Mrs. Geo. Goldsmith, having 
borne the burdens of the pioneering work uncomplainingly. Their names 
should be written in large letters on the scroll of fame. for they had to be 
their own dressmakers (no sewing machines being available). breadmakers. 
doctors. nurses, and attend to a hundred other duties besides, often not seeing 
one of their own sex for months, and rearing their families at the same time. 


That the valley had been inhabited by the blacks in early times is proved 
by the fact that stone tomahawks and stone spear-heads and sharpening stones 
have been found. 


At the end of 1591 Mr. James Hendry, of the Foster road. was killed by a 
falling spar. His body was put on а sledge and taken about 10 miles іп this 
way. and the rest of the journey to the Mirboo North Cemetery im a spring 
dray. 


Mirboo and the surrounding district has taken a very heavy toll of those 
who first went into the forest, as they did the hardest work, spent hundreds, 
and in some cases thousands. of pounds on their blocks of land and then left 
them. broken in pocket as well as in heart. Much remains to be done. But 
the work of the pioneer can never be fullv recorded by anyone. Let us hope 
that their work 1s recorded by a IIigher Power, and that their reward will 
be great. 


The above notes are given from the writers actual experience and from 
correct dates. 





A DE SH MEAN. 


Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. A. GILLAN. 


During the period between 1875 апа 1650 a very 
considerable extension of settlement and occupation 
of Crown Lands took place in Victoria. Many of 
the residents in the district between Creswick and 
Clunes. where I then resided. being im charge of the 
State school there, went northward to the Goul- 
burn Vallev and the country around St. Arnaud, 
where they took up land and settled іп those 
parts, 


The desire іс obtain some land took possession of 
the writer. but he never for a moment thought of 
going northward. His thoughts were turned to the 
south, where he heard of land being open for se- 
lection near Western Port. During the Christmas 
holidays of 1878 I paid my first visit to the Poo- 
wong district. 





At Ballarat East a ian came into the same саг- 
riage, who, I found, һу conversation, was also in 
quest of land. and on his way to the Poowong dis- 
trict. His name was Win. McGregor. On arrival in Melbourne. Mr. Wirt 
McGregor and I visited the Lands Department, Inspected some maps. and 
got some information abont the district, where selection was going on apace. 
On the following day my companion and I started by Cobb and Co.'s coach 
from the Albion Hotel. in Bourke-street. to Cranbourne, having been joined by 
one Mr. Lakeland. also from Ballarat East. who had already selected ін the 
Pgowong district, and was proceeding to visit his. selection and see the 
work dene on it by his nephew who was cutting the scrub. At Cranbourne the 
trio procured a vehicle and driver from Mr. Bethune. a storekeeper there. and 
were driven to Tobin Yallock. Here we were left to our own resources. 
After refreshing the inner man we started on our journey, walking until 
after 10 o'elock ina clear, cloudless night. then made tea. gathered some ferns 
for our beds. stretched our tired bodies thereon. and were soon under the 
dominien of "Nature's soft nurse.” balmy. sleep. 


The following morning saw us early astir on me way to our destination 
along MeDonald's Track. passing Dunlop's and James Scott's places before 
any sigus of life were ev ident. The character of the country was now very 
ditlerent to that passed over. skirting Westernport and the intervening part. 
Great giants of trees met the gaze along the track. and tall, graceful hazel 
serub bounded it on each side. Tn a valley between J. Scott's and Poowong. a 
waggonette was noticed thrust in the scrib, which gave some evidence of 
civilisation in this. at that time. remote locality. 


Poowong had then only one house erected. and the first person seen there 
was the late Mr. Horsley. senr., who gave us directions ta the hut occupied by 
Мг. Honlahan, whom, on reaching the place. we found actively engaged at 
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the first meal of the day. and a fine. stalwart voung man without coat and 
vest and one of his braces dangling behind. eame out and accompanied 
us a short distance. showing us the way to Mr. Appleton = place, our des- 
tination. Mr. Appleton. with Mr. Fraser. his father-in-law. and Miss Fraser. 
daughter of the latter. had three blocks together. subsequently forming 
part of the estate of Mr. R. О. Timms. and now of Messrs. Osborne Bro-. 
The ground of Mr. Lakeland previously menttoned formed also part of the 
same estate. having been sold to Mr. Timms. We remained here and else- 
where for a couple of days looking around. under limited. conditions. owing 
to the density of the sernb. along survey lines hounding the selections and 
other coigns of vantage. and. at last. оп the third day we pegged out our 
blocks. 


A track had just Беер opened from Poewong North to Drouin. and by 
this we journeved to the iatter place. caught the contractor’ tram (the Gipps- 
land hne being then nnder construction). which took us to Bunyip. from 
which the line was completed to Oakleigh and open for (га іс. 


Mr. McGregor and I then lodged our applications. having been duly 
sworn by a magistrate that we had not previously selected. and paid the usual 
fee of #1. A survey fee of £20 per block of 390 acres was soon after de- 
manded and paid by the applicants. It may here be stated that Mr. McGregor 
did not keep his bloek. Waving changed his mind. he applied for a refund 
of his survey fee and obtained it. The same block and another adjoining 
were taken up by Messrs, J. and B. Tribe. from South Melbourne. and now 
owned by Mr. R. Gregg and Messrs. Kidman and Beverly. 


In 1885 Т came down to reside on my block. having carried out the 
necessary iiprovements in the shape of clearing the scrub. sowing grass 
seed. fencing and building. but inasmuch as I did not carry ont the residence 
clause. +3 veurs rent was forfeited by me. or. in other words. double rent 
was charged for 4+5 vears. 


The enconragement given then and now by the Lands Department and 
the Closer Settlement Board. a creation of the Government since those days. 
to settlers taking up land is in striking contrast. The survey fees are less, 
and there ік less stringency required in observing the residence clause: in 
fact there is a system of nur sing carried on by the Closer Settlement Board 
towards the settlers on irrigation areas in the north of the State which was 
altogether unknown in the days of the settlement of South Gippsland. 


Considering the pluck and energy of the early рон in this part 
tackling a country covered with dense forest. and the fact that an unprodue- 
tive province has been converted threugh their labours into one highly re- 
mnnerative to the Government. the old settlers and their descendants have 
ample reason of complaint that such rigid adherence Was required by bona 
fide selectors in. observing all the regulations of selection, and at the neglect 
so far shown by the powers that be in aiding in the development of this part 
of the State from the advent of settlement up to the present period. 


The different birds, animals. varied scenery and density of the serub 
and other features that came under notice made me think I had arrived in a 
new country altogether. which was true in a sense but not in reality. I was 
delighted with the whole scene. and although conditions have very much 
changed—the native bear is now seldom seen. the coachwhip bird. the bell 
bird. the Ivre bird and other birds have retired as the sernb was eut down—I 
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am still delighted with the appearance of the country m tts partly denuded 
state. “ГІП pleased with the character and potency of the soil. the salubrity 
of the climate: and the pioneers and others mhabiting this part, for energy. 
ability and intelligence. will compare favourably with any other clas» of 
citizens in the State. or even in the Commonwealth. 


The building of the Gippsland railway line and settlement In the 
Poowong and surrounding districts were almost contemporaneous. and Drouin 
being due north. about 15 miles distant on the line named, all the traffic passed 
along the road connecting these places. This traffic. was also. increased by 
the diversion of much of that w lial previously came by the Western Port 
route. The Poowong end of the road as far ах the Royal Hotel or Halfway 
House. as 1t was ү named. wax opened up by the residents of Poowong. 
Messrs. Gardner, Horsley. Burchett. Murphy and McTavish taking a promi- 
nent part. When the Bac from Melbourne to Drouin was opened in 1879 the 
malls. which had hitherto come by Western Port, now came to Drouin. and 
thence per coach to Poowong. Owing to the extensive traflie in supplying 
stores to the settlers. building materials and replenishing the local stores at 
Poowong. Bena and MeDonald's Track. this road in the Winter season became 
а regular quagmire. and а journey along it per coach or otherwise was often 
of an adventurous character. Often the coach. carrying passengers and 
mails. would vet bogged. when the former would have to get out and walk 
some distance along the muddy roads. no easy task, until a part less bogey 
would be reached. when the coach would again be utilised for their journey. 
Parties carrying goods. ete.. would travel several together so that they could 
assist each other in the bogey and most difficult parts of the road. 


The Roval Hotel on the Lang Lang was a place of considerable note in 
the early days. This was kept by Mr. and “Thies Clifton. who settled there on 
their selection in 1877. and were noted for their civility aid attention to the 
public on this road. 


Mr М Gardner and Mr Patrick. F. Murphy were the first councillors 
elected to represent the Poowony district іп the Buln Buln shire. At next 
election Mr. €. Burchett. Јах. M. Gannon and George Grant were elected. 


Besides the coach carrying the mails run by Mr. Sutelitle of Drouin, Mr. 
Hodgkinson of MeDonald’s Track also ran a passenger coach between Poo- 
wong and Drouin: and the carriers in the early days were Messrs. R. Gregg, 
Poowone, С. Pratt. of North Poowong. and Mr. James, of Bona. The store eatr- 
ried on in the district were run at Poowong by Mr. J. Scott. and later by Mr. 
J. Salmon: at Cruieketon by Mr. R. Murdoch, and at Strzelecki by Mr. 
Adkins. 


The first work in the way of improving the selection was to сің down the 
scrub. consisting of hazel. | lackwood. wattle. musk and some other varieties. 
also at same time to ringbark the large trees. in order to kill them. This was 
usnally done in Winter or early Spring, and the fallen serub burned towards 
the end of the Sumner, then what was left was picked up in heaps and 
afterwards burned. A mixture of clover and grass seed was then sown, which, 
from the deposit of ashes on the surface and the character of the soil. өте 
luxuriantly. producing pasture highly favourable for the fattening of stock 
or for dairving. Owing to the hilly character of the country. and the distance 
from markets for the disposal of produce, together with the absence of 
roads, eultivaiion was confined to what was required for consumption on the 
farm. so that grazing and dairying were almost the only sources from which 
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an income could be derived. This brings the dairving industry of the Poo- 
wong distriet under review, and as this is the subject of another paper, no 
further comments need be made respecting it. 


Owing to the absence of roads in the early days. a considerable amount 
of traflie was carried оп by packing. Narrow tracks connecting different 
places were eut through the scrub. and along these boxes of butter. eggs. crates 
of fowls and porkers. not to speak of children. who were also oce asionally 
carried in this fashion, would be transported along these by faithful horses, 
plodding along through mud and slush and ascending and descending tracks 
that assumed the aspect of stairs. each step in Winter being marked by a 
muddy pool. A gentleman not n from Poowong was telling the writer 
that he met a paek-horse winding its way throngh his selection driven bv a 
young man, who a number of vears afterwards became one of the Councillors 
of the Poowong and Jeetho Shire. The pack was laden with a pair of turkeys 
on one side and a little girl on the other. The turkeys were sold in Melbourne, 
and the little girl in course of time became the voung man's wife. 


In conclusion, a few notes may be made about the present appearance of 
this district in its partially cleared condition. ‘In looking around, the horizon 
bounding the view presents a jagged ontline of trees, some green and full of 
vitality. whilst others stand out prominently with gaunt and bare branches 
bereft of their foliage, and appealing as it were to heaven against their 
destruction bv the hand of man. The country at large 1s more or less covered 
by these silent witnesses. intermingled with live trees here and there, and 
often by patehes of green timber which have been left untouched in the 
progre-s of clearing, or left purposely as a shelter for stock. or a source of 
supply for future requirements on the farm. This is very important, as there 
is no doubt as time passes and timber becomes scarce. а pateh of green 
timber on the farm will be regarded as a valuable possession. Many are now 
regretting their neglect in this res spect. that such foresight was overlooked 
when clearing their selections. The traveller. in passing through the district, 
will notice some paddocks with large patches of bracken fern growing thereon, 
others dotted with bunches of swordgrass. The ferns are useless as feed for 
stock. but the -wordgrass will be eaten by stock. especially in W inter, aud if 
voung will be much relished bv cattle and horses. Cultivation is the most 
effectnal method of clearing the ground. of these growths. He will also 
notice, say in December or January. promising crops of oats, maize and 
potatoes, also paddocks of onions. and patches of peas. mangels and pumpkins; 
and outside these areas fine paddoeks of grass and clover, on which numerous 
herds of cows with well stocked udders are grazing. Horses, too, sleek and in 
good condition, are also to be seen. with occasional toeks of sheep and lambs, 
all giving evidence of a fertile district and of an energetic and prosperous com- 
munity. To these evidences mav be added the comfor table and well-appointed 
hoimcsteads that meet the eve of the traveller in all directions, and should be 
attend a market in one of the leading townships, additional evidence of pros- 
perity will be afforded in the style and character of the horses and vehicles, 
driven by well-dressed farmers and their wives, or members of their families 
from the surrounding country. The views of (ће country from hills and 
ridges are striking and beautiful, and when seen їп the morning, when the 
sun is making his appearance. or in the evening near sunset, is still more 
pleasing and delightful. At such times the shadows ensi bv the hills and 
mountains when the sun is rising. or taking his departure with an admixture 
of sunshine striking hills and prominent places here and there. also the halo 
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of glory surrounding the retiring orb of day, especially should the sky be 
flecked with light clouds in the west. produce a picture of nature before the 
spectator nard to surpass. 


The roads in the district wind along creeks or follow ridges and often 
across valleys and over hills. making them. as a rule. expensive to make and 
maintain. This is rendered more so owing to the absence of suitable road 
metal. The sandstone under the surface soil is unsuitable for this purpose, as 1n 
a short time from exposure to the atmosphere it crumbles, and if used on a 
road is reduced to powder or mud. according to the weather. making the road 
muddy and boggy should traflic be considerable. It must be remarked that as 
time passes and the judicious expenditure of the rates available by the Shire 
Councils of South Gippsland. the roads are gradually improving, and now 
that special attention is bemg given to the formation of main reads connect- 
ing the principal townships by the Country Roads Board, a further improve- 
ment mav be early expected. (rood roads. by affording easier facilities for 
the transport of produce to the railway stations. will cause an increased area 
to be put under cultivation, and thus benefit the entire district. 
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А NEWLY-FELLED THREE, “FERN GROVE,” MIRBOO SOU TE. 


Sft. in diameter at cut 11%, from ground. 


Recollections and Experiences. 
MRS. R. J. FULLER. 


In 1876 Captain Fuller. my father-in-law. my 
husband and his sisters selected land in the neigh- 
bourhood of Messrs. Horner and McCabe, but threw 
that up and afterwards selected in the present site 
(near Bena). In January. 1878. Mr. Filler severed 
his connection with the shipping firm to start for 
the land to build the house for us. which was а 
matter of some consideration. as Captain Fuller and 
mv husband thought it would be too rough for my 
sisters-in-law. the children and myself. So 25 acres 
were taken up on the Bass. where Sunnyside now 
is. as there was a dray track to there. and we could 
take some furniture: for we could take nothing but 
what conid be taken on a pack-horse to the larger 
place. I thought. “only five miles: they ean ride 
there and back every day.” to which. when I men- 
tioned it. they replied “they would only be back 
once а week." That decided it. T said. “Then I am 
going to the big place.” А four-roomed house was 
commenced, but took longer to build than was expected; it was not complete 
when we arrived. Towards the end of March Mr. Fuiler came down with 
a covered American waggon and one horse. Mother was troubled that the 
rain might come throngh the cover. so we got American leather for the cover. 
We sent all luggage possible by boat. much against my will: for T thought 
if I could stack the w aggon like a furniture van the horse could pull it. So 
the first week in April we started from Richmond with a erate of fowls and 
ducks tied to the axle, provisions for the journey. clothes. bedding and five 
children. the eldest six and a half vears, and the yonngest four months old. 
We reached Tooradin Hotel late at night. thoroughly tired. Next morning 
no sign of breakfast. so started off, as we expected to arrive at the Imt at 
Sunnyside that night. We had breakfast by the wayside. dinner also, Late 
in the afternoon the horse came to a standstill and refused to move. in a 
swampy place. the sec ond night out from town, Now the American leather 
came in handy. We took the cover oll the tr ар (o aet as a tent, spread the 
American leather on the ground, and made up the bed for the night. There 
was difficulty in finding water for the horse and our tea. Then we tried to 
settle for the night. and what a night it was! The dingoes eame howhng 
round. and T was afraid they might trv for one of the children. Next morn- 
ing. up with the first peep of day. breakfast. then to unload everything by 
the roadside: the horse then pulled the empty trap ol. “Phen we went on 
with the children and bedding only. leaving the erate of fowls and ducks and 
other things packed up on the roadside for Mr. Smith to bring to his place 
afterwards. We arrived at the hut at Sunnyside for dinner. On again: 
when towards evening we reached Mr. А. К. Smith's home near what is now 
Loch. where he and Mrs. Smith made us verv welcome for the night. 
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At dayhght next morning Mr. Fuller started for the horses. and finally 
we commneced the last stage of the journey with a boy and girl in new sacks 
turned half way down and hooked оп. one each side of the pack-saddle; one 
child being put 1n each sack. and they travelled splendidly. much better than 
І have seen children travel in boxes, 


Being Sunday, we had several to help: Captain Fuller took one child 
on the horse in front of him. a neighbour took the other on his back for part 
of the way. as it was about a five-mile walk over hill and valley. and we 
arrived safely. although too tired to remember how we got them all fixed for 
the night. 


So we started our second home. the first with ali the little labour-saving 
devices that a handy husband could make: the second with all these to come. 
For furniture, we had a cradle. sewing machine taken to pieces and packed 
in the eradle. and a rocking chair. also taken to pieces: all the rest had to be 
made on the premises. as we did not get anything but what came on а pack- 
horse for six years. 


Being used only to town life. I had everything to learn and no neigh- 
bours near enongh to get any knowledge from. Mv first recipe for bread- 
making was: Put some yeast (which was kept in a tin not tied down) in the 
flour. and some warm water. and let it rise all night: in the morning put some 
morc warm water to it and make it stiff: when it is risen enough vou bake it. 
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Needless to зау. there were many failures, and the bread-making was a thing 
I never liked, although for many wears I never used less than a ton and a 
quarter of flour, and one year two tons. 


Then dairving, of which I knew nothing, had to be learned. The first 
churn was а ТІР. square coffee tin, m which the cream was shaken until the 
butter came: “then wash and salt it, were the directions | received: and | 
expected to find, when I turned it on a plate, that it would look like a lump 
of good butter. and was disgusted to find, after trving with a knife to pat 
it into shape. that I only made 1t look worse, but was very glad to have that 
and the milk for the children. Captain Fuller had got a good vegetable 
garden when we came. 


At this time no one along the South Track had any grass, and there was 
no woman further out. The next to arrive was Mrs. C. Blew. but I did not 
meet her till several vears after. 


The year before we came up Mr. Fuller had sent some fruit trees, and 
their experlence was varied on the journev. "They started by coach from 
the Albion Hotel in Bourke-street, Melbourne, to Grantville, then by bullock 
team and horse dray to Mr. A. R. Smith's, finishing by pack-horse. Two 
vears after our arrival they were removed to another site. and very pleasant 
and useful we found the fruit when they came into bearing. 


As soon as we were, In a measure, settled m the house. the men had to 
start building again—another four-roomed house attached to the one we 
were oecupving. Before the second one was finished Captain Fuller went to 
town for his daughters. Mr. Fuller was to meet them with horses at Mr. А. 
R. Smith's, but owing to the uncertainty of the mail arrangements they 
walked up and surprised ns. It was a great change for the girls to come to 
the quiet of the country. 


In the Spring there were a number of heifers coming in, so we had to 
berin milking: we had already gamed some knowledge of bntter-making. 


Our weekly papers had been anxiously looked for, to pick up any hints 
on dairying, bnt. as there was not much interest taken ін dairving then, there 
was very little correspondence on the subject. Our first trouble was getting 
the “Cherry” churn in: tt could not be taken to pieces for packing, so Mr. 
Fuller had to carry it on Ins back for some miles. 


The leading price for butter that Spring was Hd. a pound. so we de- 
cided to pack ours in kerosene tins and solder it down and keep it ОЙ the 
Autumn: after all the expenses we only got 6d. a pound return. A few years 
after. for potted butter, salted and kept till the Autumn. we got 1 2 per Ib. 
Since then we have milked as many as 119 cows in a season, 


When Mr. Fuller's mother and my mother were sending our goods (and 
they sent a great number of things) they purchased and eleaned kerosene tins 
and cases to pack them in. so we had a good supply: they were also easy to 
handle in packing both in and out. 


In the early Spring of 1570 we decided that I should go to town; we 
were to start directly after dinner and stay the night at Mrs. EÉlorslev s. but 
the horses thought. differently. for from early іп (һе morning till nearly 
three o'clock in the afternoon they dodged about the so-called clearing, 190 
acres without » fence. round one rough pateh. then round another, galloping 
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past the house to the other end till they had had enough, when they stood. It 
was then late in the afternoon. towards the end of September, and nearly dark 
when we reached Mr. E. C. Holmes’s clearing—not half way. Miss Kitty 
Holmes (atian E Mrs. W. Salmon) kindly invited us to stay the night, 
and made ns very welcome and comfortable. We started next morning, rode 
to Poowoneg. then coach to Drouin, then train from there to town, and finally 
reached mother’s at 10.30 at night. We now make the journey to town in 
less than four hours. 


I returned in November with a six weeks’ old baby. Mr. Fuller met me 
at Poowong the morning after I arrived, with a quiet horse and side saddle, 
al~o a pack-horse. After adjusting his pack he put me up with the baby on 
mv knee, and we started on the final five-mile stage of the journey. he lead- 
ing the pack-horse. my horse following, as he was used to when they were 
packing. The greater part of the way was just through a narrow bridle 
track only wide enough for packing. Tf the horse did not keep in the middle 
of the track I should have been knocked off by the trees on one side or the 
other. All went well till we got to a steep hill in Mr. Hoskin’s. where Mr. 
Fuller stopped to adjust his pack. which, amongst other things, was topped up 
with half-a-dozen mill dishes. which were inclined to slip off; and the horse 
he was using liked to take a bad piece of road at a run. He said to me “Go 
on." which I was glad to do: after reaching the bottom. I wanted to wait, 
but “Tom” was on the homeward track. and reckoned he was in charge. so 
we dodged on: there were no fences to stop at. so he kept going till he 
brought me to the back gate. where there were plenty of willing hands to 


help us off. 


Mother was anxious to come up to see us all. for. as she said. “if she did 
not come up she would see nothing of us.” It was arranged for her to come 
up in February. and it was an annual trip. even after the railway was 
through. as long as she was well enough to take the journey. Mr. Fuller met 
her at Poowong with the side-saddle and the pack-horse, which was much 
needed. for she always lamented that she “could bring the children so little.” 
This was her first time on horseback: she was very tired and stiff when she 
arrived. As they eame along she asked when they would reach a clearing. 
Mr. Fuller said. “We have passed through some.” When they reached the 
next he told her: she only said, “Oh, is that a clearing?” She шау have ex- 
peeted it to be like an English “meadow. as we were sowing English grasses. 
Mother used to go for a ride occasionally. when we would show her the im- 
provements made since her last visit, but she would only say. “You are spoil- 
ing all your pretty roads.” I have always been sorry she was not well enough 
to come up when we were able to drive. for she always enjoyed gomg about. 
She used to stay a fortnight. and the first time she was up she asked me to 
send her some calico and she w ould make it up for the children during Win- 
ter, as she was obliged to stay in the house most of the Winter: and she 
made all.the underelothing till they were able to do so themselves: this was a 
great boon to me. as only mothers of large familhes know. as that was not the 
time of “ready-mades.” 


After Mr. Fuller’s sisters left I did feel the want of a woman's society 
so much: the men could get about better than the women—thev had not the 
children to think of. While Mr. Fuller's sisters were with us they gave the 
eldest children a little schooling. for as they were growing up their education 
became a cause of anxiety. Their father used to set them copies and sums 
at night. ready for them to do next day. but it was trying for him after 
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working hard all day, not an eight hours day either. often twelve or four- 
teen, or from daylight to dark: but we did our best. In the daytime it was 
difficult to keep the children at their lessons and attend to my other duties. 
I tried taking one of them to read when I was in the dairy skimming, but it 
was not a great success. The three elder ones went to town to attend school 
at different times. but they did not settle very well, leaving a large family 
and the freedom of the country. Then going to live with the old folks was 
too quiet—-they were always looking forw ard to coming home. 


When Mr. J. G. Wilson's eldest daughter returned from finishing her 
education she took her three sisters and our three eldest to teach. We had 
been agitating for a school for a long time. After Mr. Fuller had interviewed 
one and another, we were at last promised that if a site suitable for the 
different families was secured, one would be built. Mr. J. G. Wilson then 
eave an acre of land: the Jeetho sehool. No. 2690, was there erected and 
opened early ir 1885. and originally intended to accommodate the families of 
Messrs. Canobio. J. G. Wilson, N. Bennett, E, J. Wilson and our familv of 
eight. who for some time were attending the school together. Mr. E. J. Wilson 
was appointed teacher. 


During the month of February we made up the order for the veas 
supply of all we expected to require. as the tracks were so bad for packing 
until after Christmas: all carting was done by billlock-teams as far as the 
road was open. It was difficult to decide what stores would be needed, as it 
partly depended on what labour we should employ in the coming’ vear. 
Boots were no small consideration, as growing feet and chilblains h: ad to be 
provided for: our usual yearly order was 23 pairs. 


In early years Dr. Elmes visited Poowong to vacemate the children, 
and as they increased southward. the day after vaccinating at Poowong he 
came to our home to do the children that were waiting there. Tt was easier 
for him te come than to take all the babies to Poowong. Although be said, 
"We ought to be mich obliged to him for comme.” we told hun. If the 
Government wanted the children vaceinated they could send someone to do 
t: Poowong was too far to take babies.” As it was, one father rede from 
Leongatha carrying his baby in front of him, 13 miles: surely that was 
enough. There was onite a meeting of mothers and fathers on these ocea- 
SIONS. 


In 1891 the railway was opened, Phe pioneering to my thinking was 
then finished. During the time there had been plenty of hard work and 
great anxiety. but T have never regretted leaving the city. 


Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. W. H. C. HOLMES. 


After occupying the position of Town Clerk of 
Laurence, the scene of the once famous gold rush 
in the south of New Zealand, for some 13 years, my 
father, who had always been inierested in farm life, 
decided to come to Victoria and try his fortune in 
the пе bush, of which he had heard from his 
brother, Edward Carter Holmes, who had the pre- 
vious year (1876) selected land near Poowong, and 
who spoke of the tremendous forest country and 
wonderfully rich soil that was available for selection. 
My father travelled to Victoria by the steamship 
"AXrawata," after which his property and the district 
of Arawata were named, and landed in Melbourne 
on September Ist. 1577. He took coach at the Albion 
Hotel, Melbourne. on October 6th, at 8.15 a.m., for 
Tobin Yallock, reaching there late in the evening, 
the fare being 11/6. He stopped the night 
at Flintofts Hotei, and walked the next day 
over the Cherrytree rise and the sand hum- 
moeks of Tinpot. Hill. апа then crossed the 
bass River at Sunnyside, and stayed the night with Mr. А. К. 
Smith. one of the earhest pioneers of the Loch and Jeetho district. The 
next day he walked to his brother’s place, about four miles or less, which 
took just four hours, and in his diary describes it as “a fearful journey.” 
Four days later he was engaged, with his brother and nephew, in cutting a 
pack track over the same route by which he had come. by W. V. Hill's, E 
Fordyce’s, and Miss Leys’ land to Mr. A. R. Smith’s. On December 3rd he 
walked to Scott’s Hotel and store on MeDonald's Track for the mail, but had 
to go ou to George Baker's, near Nyora, to get the letters. and on his way 
back walked rcund the block opposite Scott's Hotel. and affixed to the four 
corner pegs the following notice, as copied from his diary :— 





"Notice.—I, the undersigned, hereby give notice that I am an appli- 
cant for this allotment, containing 160 acres or thereabouts, by virtue of 
the 19th seetion of the regulations under the Land Act 1869, — Jeetho, 
December 3rd. 1877. Laurence C. Holmes. Witness. E. C. Holmes.” 


Having forwarded his application and survey fee. and relying on his priority 
of application to secure him the land. he began scrubeutting on the land near 
the Bass River. The land was surveyed by Mr. Burbank. aud my father 
attended à Land Board in Melbourne. but the land was granted to Mr. Poole, 
of 'Tooradin. and thus the first attempt at land settlement was a disappoint- 
ment. 


By this time the family was on the way from New Zealaud. and pro- 
vision had to be made for some sort of a home. so my father applied for and 
got a garden license for five acres on the water reserve along the Bass, ad- 
joining the land he had previously applied for. and eut about an acre of scrub, 
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and started to build a log hut. but had only got a start when our arrival in 
Melbourne stopped building operations, and means of transport for family 
and outfit became the pressing duty. So a horse was borrowed from Mr. 
Wallace Dunlop and a spring cart from Mr. В. б. Scott, and a journey made 
to the city. and on May 11th. 1878. the whole family—father, mother and six 
children—left Melbourne for the Gippsland bush. The Springvale Hotel 
was reached the first night, Tooradin the next, and then the Cherrytree rises. 
The sand hummocks at Tinpot Hill proved too much for the horse, and half 
the load had to be jettisoned. necessitating a return journey from the top of 
the hill. I was commissioned to go to Justin's selection, about a mile ahead, 
and try and borrow another horse. On the w; ау l made my first acquaintance 
with a monkey bear. The animal had climbed up a small stunted gum. and, 
wishing to study it more closely, I prodded it with a stick, an experiment 
which I have never repeated, as the amalgamated aroma of eucalyptus and 
monkev bear that | carried. about with me for days afterwards, quite сиге 
my curiosity. We eventually arrived safely at Scott's late in the afternoon, 
and were entertained by Mrs. James Scott in her genial and hospitable man- 
ner. Our future home lav just a mile south of MeDonald’s Track. with a 
pack track as the only means of communication, so we had to unload the 
cart and carry the most necessary requirements for the first night's lodging. 
A temporary calico roof was rigged up. and we made a second trip to the 
depot оп McDonald's Track. I can still remember how frightened the new 
arrivals were at the incessant thud and crashing through the undergrowth 
of the frightened wallabies. how strange the opossums, squirrels. sereech- 
owls. tiger cais and other animal life seemed: our whole surroundings, in 
fact, were entirely strange to us, only about an acre of open ground. walled 
in by bush hundreds of "feet high. and no sign of house or civilisation. but 
the verv novelty was a charm. rough and uninviting as It was in other re- 
speets. And thus we started in the Gippsland forest with five acres of garden 
license. all bush except һа an acre of burnt вегпі), no stock, very little money, 
and no bush experience. A small plot of turnips about a chain square was 
our standby for the Winter: fortunately we had a few months! supply of 
provisions. Having neither grass nor cows. we were glad to get what milk 
our neighbours could spare. and by degrees a bush home was ereeted and a 
garden establis bed. 





As land was selected and the number of families resident in the district 
Increased, a public meeting was held with a view to having a building erected 
for school and ebureh purposes on the township reserve, Messrs, Mark Gardner, 
Caleb Burchett. Scott. Horslev. Cook and Holmes took ап active part. 
After the usual application to the Edneation Department a site was obtained 
m the standing bush. ‘This was cleared. and the contract. for the building 
let to my fathers who. though not a tradesman. had some experience in 
building. The timber for framework and the weatherboards were sawn by 
pitswayers out of a bluegmm near at hand. The doors, windows, roofing iron, 
ete... were bronght by steamer to Westernport. and by dray to Poowong. T 
was on this building. the firsi to be built with publie money in this pari of 
Gippsland, that I served my apprenticeship as a boy of 10 years to bush car- 
pentry., and I still have a vivid recollection of the adverse criticism that 
followed my initial attempt at mE and tenoning. That the eommittee 
had not had a wide experience in Australian hardwoods was proved within a 
few months of the eompletion of the contract by the mn which showed 
between the weatherboards as they shrank. as a dap of only 21 inch had been 
specified. The building is still standing as part of the Methodist Church. 
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One trouble we experienced while building it was want of water to drink. 
McDonald's Track followed the ridge constituting the watershed of the Lang 
Lang, Bass and Tarwin rivers, and crossed no watercourses in a distance of 
12 or 15 miles. Often we had to dip water out of ruts on the track, and the 
flavour of monkey bear and gum leaves in the billy tea still remains with me 
as one of the recollections associated with that pioneer building. It was 
opened for church services on November 3rd. 1575, by the Rev, Symonds 
(Wesleyan) and as a school on December 2nd, 1578, by Mr. Chas. Cook, who 
taught in it until the department built a new school. 


The first cattle sale was held by the firm of Stratford Strettle at Mr. 
Wallace Отор vards on October 9th, 1875. which I attended. Sales were 
afterwards held at Scott's yards until the municipal vards were established. 


in the Winter of 1879 my father made a private contract with the settlers 
between MeDonald's Track and Jumbunna to deliver mails along the South 
pack track. and the writer, then 11 years old, delivered them on "foot. This 
mall service. unofficial as it was, was the first exclusively within the district, 
and constitutes the writers first claim as a pioneer. At the time there was 
only one mail weekly to Poowong. It came from Tobin Yallock, first by 
pack-horse. and later by vehicle. During the Summer months its arrival was 
fairly consistent. but during. Winter and early Spring was most erratic, as 
breakdowns were cf frequent occurrence. Mr. Horsley. a blacksmith by 
trade, had erected a small slab smithy, where, in his spare time; he worked at 
jobs for the settlers. and there the selectors would assemble on Saturday even- 
ings and burn Mr. Horslex's charcoal, which fortunately was plentiful, while 
they killed time by singing. dancing and telling varns until the arrival of the 
mailman. Mv business was to vet the mail on Saturday night. take it home, 
three miles on foot after dark. then next day (Sunday) "walk and carry 
letters and papers between eight and ten miles. The original settlers to whom 
I delivered mails were:—E. C. Holmes. W. V. Hill. J. ‘Hosking. N. Bennett. 
IC. Wiikon -RJ Fuler: R келет lL obj ove ОБИ Blew, W. Blake. 
Yorath Bros.. D. Selby. John Thomas. М. W. Elliott, Henry Hine, Wyndham 
Thomas. Chas. Muller. P. Neilsen, Н. Kimberley. W. Kay. Henry Bristow, 
John Glew, John Patterson. W. Т. Patterson. H. E. Lesiie and Lardner's 
camp of surveyors. My destination was “Otterburn.” inimediately south of 
where Whitelaw is row. the most pretentious bush dwelling’ south of 
McDonald’: Track. owned by Patterson Bros.. originally warehousemen, who 
began operations in the bush on a seule that gave me the impression that the 
selection would develop intó an extensive station. and the hospitality of the 
owners Was quite in keeping with this idea. The first local brand of cattle 
that I remember was theirz— PD over ©. This was the terminus of my 
private mail contract for some vears, and there I spent every Sunday night 
during that time. They anda friend. Dan Selby. were batching for a time, 
and their cooking and breadmaking was the u-ual lottery. with the chances 
largely in favour of a blank failure. and occasionally a hatch of bread would 
weigh and appear more like a grindstone than what it was intended for. On 
the eccasien of one of these dismal failures two nephews were staying with 
them. and one of them. Charlie Potts, was commisioned to feed the failure to 
a Der EU boar. “Dennis” grabbed the missile and held it firmly between 
his tusks. but could not pierce or break it. and in rushing round, dashing the 
loaf upon the ground, first on one side and then the other. in his frantic 
efforts to break the erust. he struck Charlie Potts on the leg. breaking it 
between the knee and ankle. He was earried on a stretcher along the pack 
track to Poowong, and then went by coach to Drouin, where the leg was set. 
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and then went on to his home in Melbourne. This was the first serious acci- 
dent "Down South.” and illustrates how simply serious consequences may 
follow initial experiences in batching. 


As the mam South pack track did not intersect some of the settlers’ 
clearings. side tracks were made to connect; some followed survey lines, 
others were simply walking tracks with footholes eut in the sides of the larger 
logs. and often just a log to cross a creek or gully. These kept clean enough 
for foot iraflic until the pack tracks became almost impassable, and then 
horsemen wonld fossick out any by-traeks, no matter how rough or narrow, 
and eventuallv there would be only two options—mud or bush. It usually 
took me from about 8 in the morning until dusk to do the trip, and the load 
carried was usnally a leather bag containing letters slung across my shoulder 
and a sugar bag for papers and parcels carried knapsack fashion on my back. 
There were many divergent tracks at which letter boxes were placed, and 
there, settlers would await niv arrival. and, provided with writing materials. 
write their replies to the incoming correspondence. As these were the days 
of the “Berry blight” and the “Kelly gang.” one ean understand the cager- 
ness the settlers evinced for their budget of news, and the mailbov was ex- 
pected to have the latest news ready te tell. as impatience conld not wait for 
the opening and reading of the weekly papers. I ean well remember the specu- 
lations of some of the settlers as to the possibility of the Kelly gang taking to 
the South Gippsland ranges to elude the police. As showing that some of 
the settlers kept up with the times and clung to at least some of their earlier 
habits. previous to an important race meeting in the citys the muailboy would 
be entrusted with numerous commissions to purchase money orders to be en- 
closed to "Miller's" or “Tattersall’s.” and naturally the all Important enquiry 
after the event was the names of the placed horses. It is a somewhat signifi- 
cant fact that cut of at least half a dozen successful investors in these sweeps, 
not one has reaped any reward for his labours as a pioneer, though some of 
them have worked hard enough to merit it. 

On many occasions I had company on my trips. the settlers themselves, 
new land-seekers. and visitors, who might arrive by the mail coach on Satur- 
dav night. and would elect to walk out with me for company or as a guide, 
and many times my load has been lightened bv them assistance. The first 
settler I escorted to “Otterburn? was Mr. М. W. Elliott, who was then, 
though a comparatively voung man. afflicted with impaired eyesight. We 
were overtaken by night in the pack track between R. J. Fuller’s and Pobjov's, 
and although it was near full moon it gradually became рИеһ dark. and We 
afterwards NOU that we had been held up for about half-an-hour by 
а total eclipse of the moon, This, however. was but temporary. and we re- 
sumed our journey. but owing to his failing eyesight Mr. Eliott had a most 
distressing journey: but there was nothing for it but to plough through the 
continuous chain of mudhotes, as he could not see to piek his way through 
the bush. 

Mr. Dan Selby. one of the pioneers of the Stockyard Creek gold rush, 
was with us on this (rip. and wax the victim. on June lth, 1882. of dhe 
second serious accident in the district. Пе was holding a horse at Mr. 
об place. when it suddenly phinged and struck him on the right arm 
and broke i... Ele was carried on a stretcher by eight men t0. Pooweng in 
the night time along the pack track. After staving overnight he went on by 
coach to Drouin the next day. 

When Messrs. Elliott and Hine had established their bachelor home at 
“Ambleside” we were asked to extend the mail service there. and we did so. 
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which meant an addition of two or three miles to the journey. ‘The settlers 
were mereashig, and the mali became heavier. necessitating the use of a horse 
for the service. Among the new settlers were Messrs. Spring, Clancy, Miss 
Shepherd. and later Messrs. McLeod, Matheson, Wiliams. Rainbow, Par- 
sons. Elms, Herring. and many others. On July Sth. 1883. my father ob- 
tained the Government contract to convey the mail by horse from Poowong 
to McLeod's. on the top of Mt. Misery, where the Jiunbunna East Post Office 
was established, with Miss MeLeod as postmistress. "There was a hut in 
McLeod's cleaving, where we used to camp for the night. with the horse in 
a small yard adjoining, his feed being brought down behind the saddle. The 
return Journey began at daybreak the next morning to catch the 10.30 a.m. 
coach from Poowe ong to Drouin. At this time nearly the whole journey 
from Poowong to McLeod's was by paek track through the scrub. as very little 
of the country was cleared. and the contract price was £40 a year. My 
brothers, Edward and Robert, carried out this contract for some years, and 
it was afterwards carried by Horsley Bros. and Geo, Matheson, the latter being 
the first to carry the mails on this road by vehicle. using a spring cart with 
two horses driven tandem. 


On August 15th, 18/9, my father and I started the first clearing in the 
Poowong township, on а site for a store for Mr. J. Salmon. There was 
a store at Murdoch's. three miles east of Poowong. and another at Scott's, 
one mile to the west, but, as the main roads met at the township site, 1t was 
the most suitable position for a business. The timber cleared off the ground 
was stacked on either side of the allotment against the standing wall of scrub. 
We also erected the store, and 12 months after, my father purchased (һе busi- 
ness. and from this site my brothers and I packed and sledged goods to all 
the surrounding districts. One consignment which we carted from the Bluff 
at Westernport and then packed on two horses to Yorath Bros. comprised a 
large sack of loaf sugar which. in passing a jagged sprag of an uprooted 
tree. got ripped open. I afterwards learned that Mr. Yorath considered 
loaf sugar the most econoinical, and it was so im this case, a~. though the track. 
where the accident happened, was very muddy, I was able to collect most of it 
with very little waste, and the bag reached its destination minus very little 
more than I had been able to eat during salvage operations. 


While living at the store we had a thrilling experience with fire. My 
father was away, апа Mr. Burchett had a considerable area of scrub ready 
to burn right opposite the store, which stood on a small cleared allotment in 
the green standing scrub. and with a cleared road in front. The wind seemed 
favourable. and 1t was thought quite safe to light. The school was situated 
close to one corner of the eut serub, and the ehildren were sent home before 
lighting. А number of them had to pass the store. and two of Mark 
Gardners boys and some other children staved at the store to watch the 
"burn. About half-an-hour after hghting the wind changed. and blew the 
fire across the road. lighting the timber piled on either side of the allotment, 
and before it was realised that there was a probability of being hemmed іп, 
the whole of the bush was alight, and the heavy burn completely cut off any 
chance of escape by the road either east or west. Mr. D. Ferrier, who was 
taking some pack horses "down south.” anticipating trouble. came to our 
assistance, and was hemmed in with us. The children were put under 
blankets and made to he on the ground near an underground tank, and my 
mother sprinkled water over them from a watering can. Тһе older ones 
climbed оп the roof. and with buckets of water put out any lighted bark that 
was blown on it. It was impossible to look over the 11dge owing to the fierce 
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heat driven from the roaring burn. There was some powder and other 
explosives in the store. which were removed and put i a safe place. The 
position we were in for several hours would be impossible to «escribe, 
and it has always been a marvel to me how the store escaped. as the piled 
logs and bush were only a few yards distant on the other side. In a couple 
of hours all the fences. yards, outhouses. as well as the heaps of wood, 
were gone. the scrub, which was very dense, had all been burned np under- 
neath, and the road for a mile eastward had been swept clear of undergrowth 
on either side. and was littered with bie trees and branches that had burned 
and fallen. АП our fov 15, two calves. а pig and a dog were burned within 
a few yards of the store. Our experiences in the bush fires of 1595 were 
severe. but. though they lasted longer. were not so neute as on this occasion. 
Had it not been for the strenuous efforts of D. Ferrier and С. Burchett, the 
store must have caught бге, and our only shelter would have proved a death- 
trap. My father had the business until 1882, when he sold it to Mr. Ben. 
Chaffey. 

Mx voungest brother became ІП with dropsy. and died on о 
17th, 1879. Тһе nearest cemetery was at Cranbourne, so my father made 
eoffin with what timber he could procure. and on Government land. in the 
dense bush just behind the Methodist Church. we dug a grave. and. with the 
assistance of Messrs. Е. and W. Cook. E. C. ITolmes and C. Burehett as coffin- 
bearers, we laid him to rest in the silent forest. Mr. Burchett read the ser- 
vice. and I believe this was the first death and burial in the Poowong settle- 
ment. Оп 1rth November. 1552, another and vounger brother was acci- 
dentally drowned at our home on the Bass River. and my father once again 
made a coffin for his voungest son. and the writer had the sorrowful task of 
re-opening the grave for the burial of another brother. 


In December. 1879. my father obtained the contract for clearing a por- 
tion of MeDonald's Track near ds and from then on for over 30 years 
we had contracts іп the Buln Buln, Narraean. Woorayl. and finally in the 
Poowong and Jeetho Shires. In 1592 we cleared and inade the first forma- 
tion from Radoviek-street. Kornmburra, to the South-road at Cormactk’s. 
We also made some of the first stde-cuttings on the Drouin to Poowong-road. 
between Pheasant Creek and Poowong. 


After applving for a number of blocks of land without success. my fatl 

ras granted two 90-асге sections on the Bass River between the two bridges. 
and there we made our new home. and brought our goods and chattels on a 
bullock waggon owned by a well-known local carrier, Thomas ога. This 
was the first waggon to travel over the side cutting and bridge that had just 
been completed. The Lridge was narrow, and the approach was steep. and 
unfortunately a bullock trod оп Mr Stafford’. toe, and the whip handle 
retaliated. Тһе leaders turned and got locked against the body bnlloeks. 
and the impetus of the waggon caused a deadlock. J happened to be stand- 
ing on the bank behind the waggon holding one of the children in my arms. 
and. as there was no one else about to blame, Thomas picked on me. and in 
his most flowery language expressed his opinion about things in general. 
and after exhansing his vocabulary spent an hour or more in undoing what 
һе had done. This speech declared the Bass bridge open for vchicular trafie. 


One of the greatest problems during the first decade of settlement. was 
obtaining suitable clothing and footwear for the abnormally wet climate and 
cnrroundings. Keeping boots watertight seemed almost an impossibility. 
l'or many vears the only bootmaker nearer than Cranbourne or Drouin was 
1 very hardwerking, honest. local celebrity named Billy Baker. who owned 
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а few acres of land. and was the sole support of his mother. who lived with 
him. In a small two-roomed hut Billy toiled night and day to keep the 
settlers’ feet dry. and the passer-by on a dark evening would be certain to see 
a dim light in the window of his cabin, and either hear the tap, tap of his 
hammer or the toot of his cornet. the latter his only source of recreation. He 
had original ideas on finance, and kept his well-earned savings on the premises 
in an old-fashioned stone pitcher. and paid for all his requirements in cash. 
On one occaston. Mr. Goo, Motton and Mr. F. E. Damon called for some repairs. 
and were sitting round the fire. Mr. Motton was paying his account, and 
Billy asked Mr. Damon to hand down a tm. in which small change was kept. 
from off the shelf, in order to balance the account. Mr. Damon was about 
to take hold of the tin. when he noticed a large snake lving full length along 
the shelf. Instinctively he jumped back. and. erabbing the nearest w eapon, 
an old axehandle, was about to deal the death blow. when Billy elutehed his 
arm and arrested the stroke. imploring him not to interfere with the snake. 
as it had been his pet for two years, that he was never troubled with mice 
owing to his snakeship, and he would not have him killed for anything. 
When Mrs. Baker died. Billy came to our place to arrange for the burial. 
My fatber was away from home, but generally kept material on hand. 

with the assistance of a man, George Avery. working for us. who had buts a 
ship's carpenter, I carried out the duties of undertaker. grav edigger. sexton 
and chaplain with an assurance that now seems startling for a lad of 15 years. 


On September 2nd. 1887, a heavy windstorm uprooted a number of big 
trees near Whitelaw, one of me fell across a tent oceupied by four men en- 
gaged in clearing timber on the route of the railway. Two of the men were 
killed outright. a third had his arm broken, and the fourth was so dazed and 
affected by shock that he had to be taken to Melbourne for treatment. My 
father made the cofims at Poowong and took them part of the way by dray 
and then made a stedge on which he took them to the «cene of the accident. 
He brought the bodies baek by sledge to the drayv track, where they were 
transferred to the drav. A heavy hailsterms had occurred the previous night. 
giving the country the appearance of being covered with snow. On the 
journey back darkness overtoek them near Pobjoy s. and it was also raining 
heavily. so the gruesome cargo was left in the cart in the bush, my father 
and brother arriving home late at night aud drenched. Next morning my 
brother and I set ont with fresh horses. and brought the vehicle to Poowong. 


A startling experience. befel our whole family on September 3rd. 1553. 
We were living close to the bridge on the Bass River, and our water supply 
Was a spring on the side of a small lagoon, and under the root of a large dry 
tree. about 100 feet high. We were all seated at breakfast. and mv voungest 
brother. John. was sent for a bucket of water. When he returned he made 
some remark about the roots of this tree lifting up. but no attention was paid 
to the matter. A few minutes later there came a terrific crash as if a 
thunderbolt had dropped on the house. but the only evidence we had in 
the room was that one of the rafters had split from top to bottom and fallen 
on the floor. fortunatelv without hurting anyone. The three bedrooms lay 
between the dining room and the tree, and when the door was opened we 
found that my mother's bedroom had been completely wrecked. and the rest 
of the rooms had miracnlously escaped. except that the roofing iron was bat- 
tered. The tree was between three and four feet in thickness, and was mostly 
decomposed sodden wood. Had it been six feet longer the whole house and 
family would have been pulped. My mother’s room was nothing but a wreck 
of smashed tree and building. and the four iron legs of the bedstead were 
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ЛЬ оао STORM КН. 


In a gale, à big tree was blown down, and, falling aeross a stump, broke of at eneh end 
and Jeft 2010, of the centre balanced as shown, 


driven топе the sawn hardwood floor. Tt is a remarkable coincidence that 
it Was not onre m months that my mother sat at breakfast with the rest 
of the family. vet on this particular morning she had providentially left her 
room and joined the others at breakfast: 


Another experience with a tree befel us at Arawata in September. 1888. 
We had erected a camp to eut кегі», and usually worked there Iuring the 
week. and walked home (о Poowong on Saturday night and back on Monday 
morning, One Saturday meht we had gone (о Poowong as usual. and on 
returning found that a green tree about two feet in diameter had fallen across 
the camp. demolishing everything. 


Probably the heaviest windstorm experienced in this district since its 
settlement ocenrred at ран. өп October 11th. 1592, "Phe gale was of evclonic 
force. and though it only lasted about 20 minutes it wrecked many miles of 
forest. country, travelling іп gutters or strips. One. strip of heavy blue 
own tituber on MeDonald's Track past Adkins and Sons store was 
so. completely devastated that it was mouths before the Woorayl Shire 
Council got the logs cleared and the road opened for trafie. The storm had 
made steh havoc iu the shire that all the available labour was employed. 
and the portion being one of the heaviest was left until the last. The track 
of the storm is still shown by the big bluegum uproots to be seen in patches 
in various parts of the district; In. some cases whole acres of semb were 
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levelled by the wind. and were burnt by the settlers. thus saving the labour of 
scrubeutting, and illustrating the old saying that “it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good.” Тһе writer had cut an acre or two of a patch of 35 acres of 
serub. when this storm occurred and battered most of the rest down. Many 
cattle were killed. In one case a settler lost eight cows killed by one tree, 
in another case three cattle were killed bv a tree. and in an adjoining paddock, 
heavily timbered with dry trees, in which 30 or 40 head were grazing. not one 
was injured. 

Although I know of dozens of tree being struck by hghtning. I do not 
know of one fatal accident from this cause. Within a radius of 10 chains 
from where I write I know of eight tall bluegum trees that have been struck 
during the past 20 years. and each has had a small strip guttered out from 
top to bottom. I attribute the cause to an outérop of ironstone on the east 
and a bluestone blow close by on the west. About + p.m. one muggy day, 
when the writer was digging in the garden. without the slightest warning 
of approaching storm, a sudden swish and hiss passed him. causing him to 
drop the spade as 1f he had been shot. then instantaneously a crashing ex- 
plosion occurred, and nothing further happened. On looking round. no ‘trace 
could be found of anything being hit, but subsequently it was ‘found that on an 
adjoining property the larger of two trees growing together, one about three 
feet and the other four feet in diameter. and both solid as a rock, had been 
literally torn to pieces. The paddock for chains round looked hike a timber 
yard, newly split wood lying everywhere. one piece about 20 feet long and 
the size of a fencing post being hurled six or eight chains down the hill and 
driven feet into the ground in the hard dry roadway. The other tree was 
still standing. but a great rent 30 or 40 feet long right through the solid dry 
tough bluegum told of the immense force of the explosion. 


In the early 80's, in company with other lads of my own age. it was an 
annual eustom to make a sporting excursion. to Lang Lang or Tooradin. 
Hares and dueks were the chief game. and although we took this trip for 
many years 1n succession, we never saw or shot a rabbit east of Yallock Creek. 
Seeking a change of sporting ground. and hearing there was a pack track 
open to Anderson's Inlet, Sam Gardner and T left Poowong on April ith. 
1882. and started with blankets. food and ammunition to see what sport could 
be got. Our instructions were. after leaving the serub and reaching the heath 
country. to go by compass due south until reaching the Buffalo track: after 
that certain plains and belts of timber were to he observed and followed. 
We got on all right to the Buifalo track. but darkness overtook us, and we 
lost our reckoning, and had to rely solely on the Southern Cross and the 
compass. We could hear the roar of the sea. and were tempted on this 
account to bear to the west, but decided to keep due south. and struck Screw- 
creek track. just at the shores of Anderson’s Inlet. We rode round some 
distance. but could find no honse, so returned to the track. where there was 
a «mall ti-tree mia-mia with a couple of bunks. We decided to stay there, 
but there was no fresh water. . Then we heard dogs barking not far away, 
and rode towards the sound for about a quarter of a mile. when we found on 
а rise а nice Пе homestead occupied by Captain Beck. There we were 
offered hospitality and paddocking for our horses. We staved there three 
days and saw a few ducks, but never got within shot of one. On the return 
journey we saw several kangaroos and two emus in the open country. 


On September Tth, 1853, І was commissioned to serve a summons on а 
man at Black’s Station. at the Tarwin. I rode via Whitelaw’s track to Mr. 
Jacob Thomas's. near Leongatha. where T was further directed. On reaching 
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the Tarwin I could find no bridge. so decided to hobble my horse with the 
stirrup leather and swim across. Close to the bank was an old deserted hut, 
where cattle had been camping. I entered it and put my saddle down. when 
] noticed a continuous ticking. as of many watches. Every time I stirred I heard 
the same sound. Then I noticed that several large sheets of newspapers were 
lying on the dust floor. and that when I moved some hundreds of fleas hopped 
and when they alighted on the paper made the noise I heard. I beat a hasty 
retreat, and was glad that I wore leather leggings and white moleskins. Just 
as I was prepared to take a header to cross the river. two men came upstream 
іп a boat and kindly оШегей to pnt me across. Then I had about three- 
quarters of a mile to walk to the homestead across the famous Tarwin 
meadows, which were then mostly swamps and thick clumps of ti-tree.. I 
was somewhat alarmed bv several mobs of fat cattle that came circling round 
me. but a few vigorous cracks of my stockwhip mduced them to retire. I 
delivered my piece of blue paper and stayed the night in the men's hut. As 
I learned that it was considered very risky to go through the mobs of cattle 
I had seen the previous day. I returned by another and less exciting route. 

In 1559 I was one of a party engaged in surveving the coal reserves near 
Coal Creek into coal lea-e-. under Mr. Ayers, who was acting for Dr. L. L. 
Smith and Mr. S. Craweour. We stayed at Mr. Shinglers. and the writer 
has a vivid recolleetion of the first mght or two when he and some others 
slept on a kind of loft made for storing with a floor made of round hazel 
poles extending across the hut from the top of one wall to the other. The 
poles were of various sizes and shapes. and in their own silent way made 
night hideous. Mr. Avers had some previous knowledge of the coal deposits 
of South Gippsland. having been with a surveyor named Harrison, who had 
surveved this same country many vears previously from the coast side. We 
came across survey lines. while painted. + x 4-inch pegs. that had rotted off 
and fallen down. and indications of a narrow waggon track that had been 
made into the hills. Logs that had been cut and rolled to one side were quite 
overgrown with moss. and onlv the eut logs and blazes remained to show that 
a road had once been made through the bush. We also found a small shaft in 
the gully at the rear of where the Korumburra State school now stands, which 
pierced а sean: of coal four feet in thickness. These leases comprised two 
areas of 1280 acres each. and as all. with the exception of a very small corner 
of heathy plain. was dense forest. and Mr. Shingler’s hut was well ontside 
the boundaries. and there were no tracks of any kinds. the work of traversing 
these lines to and from our work meant a fair day's work without doing any 
survey or other work. On one of our return trips to camp we struck an old 
survey line which Mr. Ayers thought would bring us to camp. but after follow- 
ing the direction until dark we fonnd we were bushed. We had with ns a 
miner whose lings had been affected by dynamite fumes, and he said he could 
go no further and would look for a hollow log to eamp іп. We persuaded 
him to keep going. and started coo-eeing 1n the hope that Mr. Shingler. who 
would he wondering what had become of us. would hear us. About half- -past 
ten we heard a faint reply. and made our way back to ¢ amp. which we reached 
completely knocked up and starving. as we had nothing since early morning 
but a «mall lnneh, This was the only occasion on which T have been lost in 
the bush in Gippsland. and T often think. when driving at night time in 
Korumburra under the glow of the electric light. of the different cireumstances 
under which I crossed the same spot in 1882. Not long after this Mr. Маскеу, 
who lived on his selection near Korumburra, got lost in the bush on his own 
land. and wandered about for nearly a week without any food except roots, 
eventually emerging on his own clearing more dead than alive. My brother 
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Robert. when with Mr. Fields survey camp. near Leongatha, was overtaken 
bv darkness on the pack track near Fairbank in company with another mem- 
ber of the camp. Тһеу managed to get off the track. and had to spend the 
night sitting under a tree waiting for davlight to enable them to resume their 


journey. 

After surveying the Strzelecki and Coal Creek leases. Mr. Ayers let а 
contract to the writer and two others to drive a tunnel. Camp outfit, tools 
and provisions were brought by pack horse to Shingler’s. and then ev erything 
had to be carried on men's backs ale ng survey lines to the сатр. The writer’s 
duties were cook. wheeler out, and preparing props and staves for timbering 
the drive. The cook’s ontfit consisted of a billy. a kerosene-tin bucket, and а 
camp oven lid. so there was not much variety in the cooking—damper or 
scones made on the camp-oven lid. and boiled beef—and a walk twice a week 
to Shingler’s for provisions was part of the programme. While I was busy 
cooking damper. cutting and splitting props and wheeling mullock up a steep 

grade on а line of split slabs in a muddy wet gully. the Coal Creek Coal 
Mining Company and the Strzelecki Coal Mining. Company were floated. and 
promoter’ s shares offered locally. and I well remember there was considerable 
competition for these 5v some of the selectors, and the results of my opera- 
tions in the coal shafts and drives was invested in promoter's shares in the 
Coal Creek lease. but the investment was made in a mercenary spirit. and 
perhaps it was a just retribution that the result of those weeks of hard labour 
should have to be written off as a philanthropie contribution to the develop- 
ment of the mineral reseurces of South Gippsland. On September 22. 1882. 
two large blocks of coal were hewn from the tunnel at Silkstone and mv father 
packed them out and forwarded them to Melbourne. where they were for some 
time on view at the White Hart hotel. , 

When the little settlement on MeDonald's Track possessed a church. 
store and a public house. it became necessary that. as a township. it should 
have а name. South of MeDonald’s Track was the parish of Jeetho. and 
north was the parish of Poowong. So a public meeting was called to choose 
a name for the first township in the hills. There was no doubt that either 
Poowong or Jeetho would Бе selected. but feeling ran high as to the claims for 
preference. On the north. or Poowong. side was the public house: on the 
south or Jeetho side were the church and store. and the Jeethoites made the 
further claim that the Government township reserve was on their side of the 
track. But one old Scotch gentleman who lived miles away from the scene 
of debate remarked disdainfullv. *Jeetho. indeed! А gospel shop. and a 
paltry. tin-pot store. Ti! vote for Poowong.” That settled the question. А 
vote was taken. and the little hamlet was named Poowong. 

As settlement increased. the need of a more commodious publie hall was 
felt at Poowong. as. np to this time. 1884. the old Wesleyan church had 
done duty as church. public hall. and school. After several public meetings 
had been held to discuss wavs and means. tenders were called for an Athen- 
aeum. 10 x 94 feet. nearly opposite the church. and mx father obtained the 
contract. An old district identity. James Bishop. who had some experience at 
pitsawing. undertook. with the writer as assistant. to pitsaw all the hardwood 
necessary for the framework. The necessary pitsaws. files. dogs. lines. etc.. 
were obtained. and a fine-looking tree about + feet in diameter in the bush on 
the township reserve was selected. While two men eut it down and into 
lengths. Bishop and I built np а log saw-bench and exeavated a pit under- 
neath. and when everything was in readiness. we rolled one log into position 
to start operations and discovered, to our dismay. that the timber was *dosev." 
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and absolutely useless. Another tree was selected and another ри built. 26 
feet long. aud the ground being level we had to excavate the pit to a depth of 
three feet. to avoid rolling the logs too high. August beng a wet month. it 
was usual for the pit to fill up every night with the rain. and. as the writer 
had the inferior post of bottom sawyer. if was his duty to bale out the pit 
while the top-sawver sharpened and set the saw. Then the day would be 
spent standing and walking in the muddy pit while making herculean etforts 
to keep a badly set saw on the line. However. after about two months’ work, 
the necessary timber was ready, and the hall came into existence. It was 
destroved by fire in 1898. and another and larger one was built in its place. 


In September. 1556, my father. brothers and I erected the Poowong police 
station. the first lock-up im the hill country. The material had been eut out 
in Melbourne and only required putting together and bolting when 1t arrived. 
The same year we had several contracts for serub cutting, and one for scrub 
cutting. pieking-up. and burning off. The Summer was exceptionally wet, 
and we, as well as many others, were unable to get a burn until the following 
Summer. In the meantime. there had been a prolifie growth of undergrowth, 
which had to be slashed over the whole area before a burn could be obtained. 
This involved additional werk and expense, in addition to the loss of a year’s 
grass. 


Covering the flats and along the creeks and rivers were large quantities of 
silver wattle trees from a few inches to two feet in diameter. Several attempts 
were made to find a remunerative market for the bark, but none were success- 
ful. In 1878 my father interviewed several merchants іп Melbourne, and found 
they were prepared to pay £5 a ton for silver wattle bark delivered in Mel- 
bourne. А Mr. Noble from Geelong was the first to test the market value of 
the bark. Му brothers and I did some stripping on this occasion. The bark 
was eut into 3-feet lengths and tied in bundles, and left some time to dry 
before carting. Owing to difficulties of transport, very httle was sent away. 
A few years later Messrs. Wallace-Dunlop. С. Cook and Е. C. Holmes. jun., 
made several attempts to develop the industry by carting it to Drouin with 
horse teams as back loading, but not much eame of the enterprise except 
experience. I was thought at one time that some of the forest timber, 
especially blackwood. would become of considerable commercial valie. А 
large quantity of blackwood staves were split and sent to Melbourne from 
Ruby. and blackwood logs from WKardella. The latter place was the centre 
of a large belt of good bhiegum timber. and when the railway was opened. 
sawmills were erected and a thriving business done in sawn hardwood. the 
price at the station being 6/- per hundred super. Trecfern stems eut. in 
lengths from four to six feet were also sent away in truckloads. for planting 
In tubs or gardens. 


Duving the earlier years of settlement. ploughing was ont of the question, 
owing to the innumerable stumps with whieh the ground was studded, so 
that all enllivation was done with either spade or hoe. Tf oats were to be 
sown, they were broad-casted on the newly-burned ground. whieh would then 
be hacked over with hoes to a depth of à few mehes, and nothing further was 
done until harvest. Potatoes were planted along a line and the earth hoed 
over them. Some extraordinary yields were obtained by these. primitive 
methods of cultivation. I have seen numbers of Barly Vermont. potatoes 
weighing from four to six pounds each, Tt is remarkable that neither vege- 
tables uor fruit developed diseases or blight. the chief enemies being parrots, 
wallabies and caterpillars. 
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In many сахех the settlers” homes were log huts with shingle or bark roof. 
A few may still be seen. the crevices stopped with the mud of 30 or 40 vears 
ago. and while many of them were really snug and comfortable. vet to me they 
will always he associated with tar: antulas and i tiger snakes. and as they happen 
to be my pet aversions, the association robs the log hut of that poetry which 
past history might otherwise lend to it. The great difficulty in building a bush 
house was to make it snake proof: in fact. this was almost impossible. as 
these reptiles could erawl through such small openings, under the doors, 
throngh the openings 1n the floors, which were usually made of dre black- 
wood or gum slabs, made of green timber. which would shrink a great deal 
during the fir-t Summer. and leave ample room for snakes to ent Tf their 
visits were restricted to the hours of daylight 1t would not have been so bad, 
but on hot nights they were liable to be in any part of the house at any hour 
of the night. Our next-door neighbour, a lady of rather nervous temperament, 
would not retire to rest on a warm night without first spreading newspapers 
all over the floor of the bedroom. so that if a snake got into the room. they 
could hear i. I have often sat alone in my sitting room reading or writing. 
and have heard or seen a picture on the wall move when everything else was 
still. and I do not know of anything more nerve-racking than trying to locate 
by sound the position of a snake “inside the lining of the wall under such 
circumstances. I have in my possesston a sea chest with a hole three inches in 
diameter that was blown ont of it a quarter of a century ago in a snake ad- 
venture. My wife and I had retired to rest. when a peculiar, creepy sound 
in the partition wall arrested my attention. Tt was as if a hand were passed 
quietly along the sleeve of a coat. One might hear it for a few seconds. then it 
would cease for some time. perhaps several minutes, then it would start again. 
My wife objected to the company. and retired to the old homestead. With 
lamp in one hand. and a carving fork in the other. and straining every nerve, 
listening to lecate the snake’s whereabouts. Е stabbed hessian and paper 
through and through. and thought I had secured him. Eventually I decided 
to во into the kitchen. some 30 feet distant and under the same roof, to get a 
gun which I always kept loaded із Summer-time. As I reached the oun 
down from the hooks on the wall. I noticed what appeared like a galvanised 
iron pipe about 1} inches in diameter coiled around the ceiling wall-plate, 
which was exposed. To my surprise it moved. and then it daw ned upon me 
that it was the underneath part of the snake. Placing the lamp on the table I 
fired and shot it in two. About two feet of the head end dropped and I fired 
another shot. finishing it off. On hearing the reports our people came to see 
the kill. and. on investigating. we fonnd that I had just missed the piano m the 
next room. which I had forgotten in my excitement. and had fired into the sea 
chest which stood against it. and which contained fancy crockery, wedding 
presents and other household goods. Some of the cr ockery was smashed. but 
as the piano had escaped and the silent visitor been secured. we had a cup of 
coffee and no recriminations. On another occasion my wife and sister were alone 
in the house when one of them saw a snake at the front door, They got a gun. 
and by some accident it went off in the sitting-room. the shot passing through 
the roof and leaving 1 record of the incident that will last as long as the 
homestead. The snake disappeared under the house, but my wife's 
brother appeared on the scene. and by arranging two mirrors so as to reflect 
the rays of the sun under the house. discover ed the snake coiled up about the 
middle of the building. Being a crack shot he killed the snake and we cut a 
flooring board and managed to remove it. One Summer afternoon mv sister. 
on entering a bedroom. saw a snake coiled np on a dressing table in front of 
the window. Ав she eame into the room the snake moved quietly ont through 
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the open window, but not quickly enough. as my sister dropped the window, 
pinning it to the sill. where it was held till someone came and dispatched it. 
Many other incidents night be given of narrow с-сарез as well as more serious 
happenings, but enough has been said to convey some idea of the constant 
horror and dread that was experienced, especially by the women, during the 
hot nights of the Summer and Autumn months. Several doctors, notably 
Dr. Mackenzie. made exhaustive experiments with snake-bite eures, and many, 
including the writer. brought in snakes. dead and alive. with which the doctor 
would experiment upon domestic animals, sometimes using the live snake. and 
at others extracting the poison and injecting it. I remember taking а black 
snake six feet long. the longest snake I have ever seen in Gippsland. which was 
killed in Mr. Twyford's kitchen by a man throwing a brick at it 


Until the Drouin road was opened. the only doctor who visited Poowong 
was Dr. Thos. Elmes. of Berwiek. On his first visit after the opening of the 
railway to Drouin. I was deputed to take a horse to Drouin for him, and as 
we only owned one horse. my return to Drouin was on foot. a journey not 
easily forgotten. 

The first attempt to acelimatise fish in the local streams was on October 
25. 1887, when I drove to Drouin and brought two large cans containing 
salmon trout from the Ballarat acclimatisation gardens. My instructions 
were to drive carefully and empty one ean into the Bass and the other into 
the ле Bass. south of Poowong township. I carried out my instructions. 
but I doubt if after so long a journey. miles of it over rough corduroy roads, 
anv fish survived. 

In the same year Mr. Lempriere. living near Вела. made the first attempt 
locally to make ensilage. He built a stack and invited the farmers to gather 
and see the result. Although there was a considerable amount of waste. the 
stack, when opened up, proved that it was possible to conserve the rich Spring 
and Summer growths of fodder profitably for Winter ике, and that eattle 
would readily eat it. although im neither smell nor appearance did it seem 
agreeable. Mr. R. O. Timms of Poowong was the first to try it on a large 
scale. Не built a large shed. grew a considerable area of maize. which he 
stacked green and pressed by means of wire strainers. On ensilage made by 
this method he milked over 100 cows. with geod results. 

Мг. Mark Gardner and his sen Charles were the first to embark in the 
cheese-making industry. They built a small cheese factory. and carted the 
produce to Drouin as soon as the road was opened. 

The Dank of Australasia at Dron was the first to open business at 
Poowong. sending a man there once а week. In 1884 thev leased a building 
from Mr. В. Chaffey. and on November 4th my father started putting in the 
counter and fittings for the new branch. of whieh Mr. Swyer was the first 
manager. 

Prior to the erection of the Athenaeum. dances and parties were held 
in Mr. P. F. Murphys capacious barn loft, which had a good hardwood 
floor. The Poowong Crieket Clib and a minstrel tronpe loomed up large in 
the social life of the settlement. and provided much entertainment, partien- 
larly for the younger people. The ericketers ball was an annual event. and 
а bachelor's ball with a return dance was a regular institution. Another 
feature of the social life of those days were riding parties to gatherings and 
entertainments, particularly holiday time. church tea-mectings and concerts 
in outlying districts. Sometimes between 90 and 30 would make ip a party 
to goto an entertainment and perhaps assist with the programme at a place 
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10 or 15 miles away. Local annual picnics were a distinct feature, and each 
loc ality had its annual day. I attended the first picnic “down south” on New 
Year's Day at R. J. Fuller’s homestead. Framlingham Park. Later. an annual 
pienie was held at Jeetho at Messrs. Bennett and Hoskins. and. still later. one 
at Movarra. On Boxing Day an annual picnic. which for some twenty years 
gathered visitors from far and near. was held at Mr. F. Kelly’s farm at 
Strzelecki. and one peculiarity of it was that for many Years in succession 
visitors were treated to a thunderstorm. until this began to be looked upon 
as part of the programme. Picnics were held regularly on Easter Monday at 
Brydon's, Kar della : : and at Fairbank, and at Kardella on New Year's Day, the 
Sunday School picnic aud distribution of prizes has been in existence for a 
quarter of a century. 

Banquets were somewhat rare in the Poowong district. yet it so happened 
that two were tendered to local residents within a few weeks, one to Cr. Chas. 
Mair, J.P., on October 31, 1890. at which the guest was presented with a purse 
of sovereigns in recognition of the publie services he had rendered to the 
district. and the other to Mr. James Scott. the oldest pioneer. on December 29 
of the same year. 

Sheep raising in the serub country was for many vears a most precarious 
business, owmg to the wet conditions. which made foot-rot ко prevalent, 
and to the ravages of the dingoes, but in spite of the drawbacks 
there were some w ho stuck to the business and eventually made it a success. 
On October 10, 1882. I packed out the first consignment of wool-packs to Mr. 
John Glew, who was the first to introduce sheep into the Jrmbunna district, 
and the wool was later packed ont in bales on horseback. I also assisted ІП 
building several sheep folds for settlers who were having losses by dingoes. 
Some tried tving bells on some of the sheep. bur this only proved à tem- 
porary expedient. as the dingoes soon got used to the soun d of the bells and 
took no notice of them. Baited gin-traps and poison were also tried. and. 
finally. sheepfolds made of stub fences five or six feet high were built. and the 
sheep foléed every night. 

In September, 1883. my father. brothers and I took a contract from Mr. 
T. Gannon to eut. burn, pick-up and ring 59 acres of scrub near Bena-—sernb 
cutting. 15/6 per acre—picking-up. 12/6 per acre—and sap-ringing, 2/6 per 
асте. Ye Gods! think of snch a contract to-day. wher men earning 16/- a 
day will strike without a personal grievance. We wanted work, and we wanted 
money. and we got plenty of work and a harvest of experience. if we did not 
get much monev: and I will say this of both labourer and contractor in Gipps- 
land: it was a rare thing for a contract to be undertaken and not satisfactorily 
completed. whether it took eight or twelve hours daily to make a fair wage. 

In 1883. Government survevors were sent to the district to find a route 
for a rathvayv from Dandenong to Port Albert. Great difficulty was ex; 
perienced in crossing the watershed between the Bass and ‘Tarwin rivers, 
and this delayed the construction of the line for several vears. Local amateur 
efforts were made to discover a suitable route, and. when it became probable 
that a more southerly route would be selected. the Poowong residents became 
much keener in the search. On September 9, 1883. my father. Mr. Geo. Henry 
and Mr. Geo. McCord spent a day searching the bush through the properties 
of Thos. James. F. Cutts, W. Salmon and R. Kewish. but without success. 
On January 2, 1885, the writer, with Geo, Cook, G. Henry and Geo. MeCord, 
spent two days traversing two different routes from Poowong to Mr. C. Blew’s 
(Whitelaw) without finding a practicable route. When the Alsop route 
was adopted. meetings were held at Poowong to protest against the line 
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swinging off from Poowong. and a deputation, of which my father was а 
member, waited on the Minister of Railways on September 17, 1554, but with- 
out success, and another deputation, including Messrs. R. O. Tinnns, T.J. Cover- 
dale and W. E. Salmon, interviewed the Minister on August 5, 1885, but they 
also failed to get the line diverted to Poowong. While obtaining signatures to 
a petition for a railway to the district. I called at a settlers home at dinner 
time and asked the settler. who was standing at the door, for his signature. 
He answered abruptly. “No. 1 won't sign anything. What's it about?” I 
explained the object. and he then invited me in to dinner. Afterwards I left 
with the signature. but the old gentleman justified the statement he had made, 


for he was unable to write. 


My father had applied for many forteited blocks of land, the only land 
available locally to 1584. but without success. although he attended Land 
Boards at Warragul and Melbourne. Eventually, however, he apphed for 
land abandoned at Korumburra by Mr. Herbert Howard. It originally com- 
prised 320 acres. but the Government reserved four sections of 20 acres each 
for village settlements. At the Land Board at Warragul my father was 
granted 130 acres. Having only 50 acres at Poowong, we decided to leave 
Poowong and settle at Korumburra. There was a dray track cleared along 
McDonald’: Track and for a short distance along Whitelaw’s Track. and 
from this the only means of transport was partly by sledge and then by pack 
track. Mr. Matt. Holland when clearing his property had brought in his 
belongings on a bullock drav, which was pulled up short at the end of the dray 
track in the middle of the bush. and remained there for vears, one of the best 
known mile posts on Whitelaw’s Track. On our first going out to cut scrub, two 
of ns walked and led pack horses carrying food. bedding. tent. tools. ete., 
anda hired man. а voung German named Adolph, walked. and, needless to say, 
it rained heavily. We were overtaken by darkness, and I won't easily forget 
that first night "on our selection.” with a wet tent. wet blankets. in the wet 
bush, and the difficulty we had in finding enough dry wood in the dripping 
scrub to light a fire. But we were used to such experiences, so when daylight 
appeared we made our way to Mr. Nicholson's, got grazing for our horses, 
cleared a patch of scrub to make a decent camp, and soon got to work cutting 
serub hy дау and making the acquaintance of our neighbours by night, We 
cut this scrub in October, 1886, and the diary of my father contains the follow- 
ing prospect and retrospect on the following New Year's Day: "During the past 
12 months I have been granted 120 acres of land in Korumburra, 2 miles from 
the proposed terminus of the Great Southern Ime. We have eut. 15 acres of 
scrub for a start, and if I can sell my present homestead, we shall leave Poo- 
wong this vear, and go to Kornmburra, where | presume my wanderings on 
this earth will sec a termination.” The sequel has proved this to be prophetic. 


We arranged with a cousin, Harry. Boulter. a brieklaver. who bad also 
some knowledge of brickinaking. to burn a kiln of 20,000 bricks on the land, 
and build a house with them. We packed the material for a pugmill, barrows, 
eovermg for bricks. etc.. from Poowong, and started moulding bricks the 
first week in March. 1887, The weather proved so wet that, at the end of the 
mouth, when we had 17.000 moulded, we decided not to make any more, as it 
was not likely we could get them dry enough to put in the kiln. On the last 
Saturday in March we had all the bricks stacked in the kiln with a plentiful 
supply of wood, and it was arranged that Boulter and my brother Ed. were 
to stay and take turn abont night and day firing the kiln. while the rest of us 
returned to Poowong until the following Monday. The weather became worse, 
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heavy rain set in, and on Monday morning Boulter and Ed. arrived in Poo- 
wong with the doleful news that the kiln had collapsed, and that the bricks 
were boiled instead of baked; and thus our dream of a brick house ended in 
smoke and steam. Out of the wreck, however, we sorted enough bricks to 
build a brick kitchen, which is still a standing monument to a huge fiasco. 


In 1587 I made application for several blocks of land around Poowong 
and Jumbunna, but as there were other applicants, and my youth told against 
те, I was not successful. Later. my brother Edward and I selected land in the 
Mirboo South district. My block consisted of 160 acres of heavily-timbered 
blackbutt country. part of which I cleared, but afterwards sold the lease of the 
land. My brother gave up his original selection апа settlec on a block on 
the Foster road, Mirboo South, which had been granted to my mother. Several 
of the family still live (here, and. thus, our family interests for over thirty 
vears have been divided between Mirboo and Arawata. 


On March 22. 1588, a meeting was held at the Poowong monthly market 
with the object of formimg a new shire. My father was appointed secretary, 
and drew up a petition with that object. This was the preliminary step in tne 
formation of the Poowong and Jeetho shire. though the formation of a new 
shire was discussed as far back as 1878. 

Messrs. James Scott and Sons. of The Priory Farm, Poowong. were the 
first to launch out into the dairying industry on an extensive scale. and the 
first to tackle the great problem that has always confronted the South Gipps- 
land dairy farmer—that of providing a clean and lasting cowyard. As there 
was no stone near at hand. thev ¢ arted stone from an outer ор оп McDonald's 
Track near Cruikston, a distance of three or four miles along a very rough 
dravtrack. Unfortunately, the stone was not very satisfactory. though a great 
inprovement on the mud vard previously used. 

Our family has been dairving continuously since 1884. when we started іп 
a small way. making butter, salting and storing it in kegs:for market. When 
we left Poowong we had 23 cows, and the first Winter, having only a few acres 
of grass. we rented from Mr. Matt. Holland a newly-sown burn on which all 
the big timber had been eut down to make the paddock. safe for his pure-bred 
milking shorthorns. The feed was good. but we lost 17 head through getting 
fast among the logs. or stuck in erabholes in the gullies. My father pur ‘chased 
from Messrs. Bartram & Son the fivst vertical cream separator in our district, 
and acted for many years as their agent. The Fresh Food Co. arranged with us 
to cart cream along the ene-chain and two-chain roads to Kardella station at 
1/- per can. and this arrangement continued until the Korumburra Co- 
operative Butter Factory opened in August. 1900. Our last trip with the 
cream waggon was with four horses and one can of cream. which. with three 
others. was the first cream churned in the new factory. Тһе last mile or so of 
the road to the station was almost all downhili. and was in Winter and Spring 
just a smooth-surfaced mud canal. The sledge would float on the surface, sending 
out waves of mnd on each side as it progressed. and the mud oozed up between 
the planks of the decking. It was all plain sailing until the runner of the 
sledge struck an underground root or stump. w hen the driver stood a good 
chance of being precipitated head foremost into the liquid ooze. 


Although the rainfall in this part of South Gippsland from 1877 to 1893 
was much heavier than in later vears. it is remarkable that there was. during 
that period. no fall of «now sufficiently heavy to whiten the ground: so the 
whole population was surprised on Monday. July 21, 1895. to find the whole 
face of the country covered with a mantle of white. The snow continued to 
fall until midday. and by that time the tops of the highest hills were covered to 
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а depth of two feet. Being midwinter. the snow did not thaw readily, and 
lav about with little change until the following Thursday, and in sheltered 
spots it lasted for ten davs. It caused great devastation in the forest through 
the unusual weight of the snow upon the foli: ige tearing off large branches 
and even uprooting some of the serub trees. Another heavy fall of snow 
occurred on August 20, 1905. There was over a foot on the higher points 
on this eccasion, and eight weeks later, in October. there was another fall 
of several inches. There have been several small falls sinee, but only on the 
higher elevations. | 

While the bulk of the disabilities and hardships of the Gippsland pioneers 
has arisen. from the rainfall and its effeet upon the conditions under which 
they worked. vet there is no more thrilling page in the history of the settle- 
ment than that of the bush fires which oceurred. from December 24, 1897, to 
ИИА 2+, 159$. 

Diarv Notes.—“On the 31st December a fire started east of our place, 
eaught a log fence on an adjoining property, and then caught a chock and log 
ence E ul вта-<-кесі paddock of ours. which 1t innt d out. А slight 
thunderstorm dmt the night arrested the progress of the fire, but trees 
were blazing and falling all "night long. Maize. oat and potato crops were 
failures, owing to the long spell of hot weather. Fruit trees failed from the 
sume cause: оғ asshoppers. and caterpillars devoured what Hile grass there 
Was and destroyed the vegetable gardens. January. 1:.—"7 ll fearfully hot, 
and no sign of rain. Terrible fires at Neerim, Т horpdale, Traralgon. .. . and 
ceneral devastation in Gippsland, but so far we have escaped with the loss of 
some fencing and some grass hay.” January 28. = ater ran out at home- 
stead, and had to siuk in paddock.’ February boo This has been a fearful 
nieht and day, fires everywhere. Edward's wife has had a terrible experience, 
her first child was born this morning at 4.30, and all night the house was in 
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imminent danger of burning: trees alight, and showering sparks over the 
homestead and outbuildings.” AH day the fire raged north of us, but a strong 
east wind kept the full force away from us. but it swept through Messrs. 
Ritchie's property, burning grass, fences, and a large milking shed, though 
they managed to save the homestead. Mr. T. Rowe and Mr. Raines lost 
houses. sheds, machinery. vehicles, cows, pigs. sheep and fowls, and Mr. 
Raines’ life was only saved by the efforts of his family. Mr. F. Kelly’s herd 
of cows was caught in a death trap and burned to death. Mr. Geo. Rowe's 
havstaek and s heds are gone. but the house 15 still standing. February 2.—All 
hands. including the girls, have been watehing and beating out fires all night. 
А strong east wind has been blowing until daylight. and all over Kardella is 
ablaze. Yesterday's beating has checked the fire from Ritchie’s side, but 
to-day it is making headway the ough Western's. so I am getting the separator 
unscrewed in case of emergency. 106 at noon: had to put cans of cream in 
water, unable to deliver at Kardella on account of fires. Wind dropped to- 
wards evening. and the fires іп Westerns and 'Twyford's. where the most 
danger was, steadied down. and all hands were able to get a good night's rest, 
which was much needed, as some were completely knocked-up with the heat 
and smoke. and night and day watching and beating ont. February 3.—Wind 
alm. temperature more moderate, but dense smoke everywhere: boys ent 
down several large, dry trees that might catch fire near house and shed: 
watching and beating out fires in our paddocks. Still very anxious on account 
of fires. February 4-—Dav commenced hot. with strong westerly wind. 
At 1 pan. alb Xesehlunanns was арале, and position uow хо serious 
that we sent Mabel он horseback to Korumburra for assistance. but the fires 
were ail over the district, and everyone who could had gone out. The ex- 
cessive heat continued until 4 o'clock next morning. А belt of fire a mile 
wide raged within 40 chains of the house: there are small fires in our paddocks. 
but we have kept them in check. February 35-—Wind changed to the west. 
and the fire has got out of control 1n our 19-acre paddock. so we have had to 
abandon that side of the епу. and (гу to hold the fire from coming up the hill 
towards the house. Sunday. February 6.—Cool, and fires dving down: no 
Watching. Monday. February ¢.—Getang hot again. 98. and very close. Tues- 
day. February $.—Very hot at 1 p.m. The fires got into our grass--eed paddock 
and burned all the seed and fences as well as pines and oaks. Пеп. crossing the 
road. it swept up towards the house. Big trees caught alight. scattering 
showers of sparks across the house and orchard. The w hole place is now 
in imminent danger. as it is impossible to work against the wind. We, and 
some neighbours. making 15 in all. beating continually. At 2 p.m. we removed 
al! port table things of value from the house. and covered them in the garden 
- with wet blankets. which we kept sprinkled with water by a watering can. 
An old log dairy caught fire dozens of times. but was saved by a spray pump 
and buckets of water. Onee Fanny got inside the house. only just in time to 
pull down some burning curtains. At midnight the oat stubble north of the 
house caught alight from a tall. burning tree. and was completely swept, as 
well as the orchard. haystack and small plantation. There was not an inch 
that was free from showers of sparks driven by the wind from the blazing 
trees alight from root to topmost branch. Like last Tuesday. it was almost 
dark at 4 o'clock: through the black pall of smeke the fires appeared a livid 
blue. giving evervthing a weird and unearthly appearance: the sun looked 
like a big copper ball through a red-black smoke haze. АП night 18 of us 
battled with the element, and most of the workers were at last nnable to see: 
some were totally blind. but all were affected more or less. but fortunately 
the greatest danger was passed. The wind changed to the east with heavy 
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clouds and sprinkling rain. Saturday. February 12.—Thank God! We have 
saved our horses and stock. Our cattle, horses, sheep aud pigs are like other 
people's. everywhere: no fences. crops all gone. no grass, and still no sign of 
the much-needed rain; we had а little maize, but as the fences got burned, 
the stock have cleaned it up: a hundred chains of fencing must be got up 
at once. The prospect for the Ww inter, particularly for stock, is worse than 
gloomy. but, thank goodness! the Government 1s offering to assist with fodder, 

wire, and grass seed"—and а last reference to the diary shows that from 
February М to the 20th was fairly cool, but again, ou the 22nd, the tem- 
perature rose to. 100 and over every day for a week, but, fortunately, the fires 
had burned themselves out. aud South Gippsland for the most part was 
blank desolation, at any rate in appearance, and those who had regained their 
eyesight were busily engaged in fencing. and bunting up their stray stock, 
some of which were not recovered for months. and others never found. 


During the construction of the railway line from Dandenong to Port 
Albert. a brisk trade was carried on by farmers living close to the line in 
butter, meat and vegetables. and prices ‘showed a big margin of profit. com- 
pared with the w holesale prices previously obtained. Then. when the line was 
completed. the opening up of the coal mines created a good local demand for 
produce. The three mair roads into Korumburra were Whitelaw’ track and 
the Jumbunna and Kardella roads, and it is hard to say which was the best 
or worst. The Kardella road followed the railway Hne for some distance. and 
in clearing the railway line the trees had been felled into the serub, and the 
track was swampy, boggy and crabholey. and wound in and out and round 
stumps and logs. The traflie and loghaulng of four sawmills working at 
IKardella made a bad track ten times worse. and 1n Winter it was absolutely 
impassable for vehicles. Ii was the custom for several years for Kardella 
residents during the Winter months to tie their horses up at the station and 
walk the three miles to Korumburra along the sleepers, carrying poultry, butter 
and other produce on their backs. rather than face the road. For many 
vears five or six of my brothers and sisters, my wife and 1, assisted as an 
amateur orchestra at entertainments in Korumburra and the surrounding dis- 
tricts. and often we have carried our instruments, including a big “bass.” from 
Kardella to Korumburra. On one occasion, when Kardella was populated 
bya ninober of sawmilling hands. we had tied up six horses at the station and 
walked to Korumburra. On our return we found that someone had mixed 
things up. saddles reversed and changed and stirrups removed. ete. and as it 
was pitch dark. and we had no matches, it took a long time to straighten 
things пр. My brother could not find his leggings. which were strapped to 
his saddle. and finally went home without them. Next morning, when he went 
to catch his horse, he was much surprised to find the legeings had been securely 
Buckled on its front legs. 


A thing whieh astonished the settlers was extraordinary length of the worms 
found in the flat and swampy country. E have measured one of these “candle 
worms which extended to a length of mine feet. Oceastonally E have found 
their eges——something like a chrysalis; amber coloured and transparent, from 
two to three inches in length. and sometimes containiug an embryo worm 
several inches in length. in a quantity or idl. I once found a laughing 
jackass which had died of strangulation while trving to swallow one of these 
worms. It had succeeded in swallowing part of the worm. and then. while en- 
deavouring to break or shake off the balance. the worm got twisted round its 
neck. and “eventually caused the bird's death. On another occasion. I had 
unearthed a particularly large worm and eut it in (wo. F put the two halves 
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in a bucket. and not long afterwards a lively cackling arrested my attention. 
A jackass had taken possession of one half of the worm and swallowed part 
of it. and his mate had taken hold of the protruding portion, and both were en- 

gaged in a tug-of-war, tugging and screaming and flapping their wings. It 
Was some time before the worm parted, and [ dont know who laughed most, 
but I believe we beat the “jacks” at their own game. 


In finishing this retrospect. covering just 40 vears of Gippsland ехрегі- 
ences. the writer may be pardoned for placing on record his firm belief that the 
province of South Gippsland, which has been added to the State of Victoria 
by the indomitable courage and endurance of the pioneers. will in the future 
play a still more inportant part in the history of the State. A New Zealander 
by birth. the writer has also had a glimpse of Tasmania. crossed South Aus- 
tralia tw ice. made four trips to Queensland, and travelled over much of the 
northern State with cattle, chiefly from Rockhampton out west. and through 
the famous Darling Downs, down through New South Wales: and has also 
made three trips to “West Australia, as well as over most of Victoria: yet. with 
all South Gippsland's faults—rain, mud, and bad roads—I love her still. 
Yes! in preference to any and all other parts of Australia that I have seen. 
Early as-ociations naturally cause strong attachments. but the quality of the 
soil, and strongest of all other considerations. the unfailing rainfall, has 
always, in my estimation. placed South Gippsland as pre- -eminently one of the 
most reliable districts for agricultural and pastoral pursuits. 


The quarter to half a century forming the transition stage from primeval 
forest to farm homesteads has in other lands. such as Canada, produced writers 
in prose and verse such as Will Carleton’s farm ballads and Ralph Connor’s 
splendid tales of the Canadian backwoodsmen: vet it is not for lack of either 
incident. pathos, tragedy or comedy that the pioneering of Gippsland has not 
found expression in literature. Many of the old Gippsland pioneers were the 
exact prototypes of the tine characters portrayed by Ralph Connor, and the 
great problems of the Gippsland bush, which were in many respects similar to 
those of Canada, except that the distance from civilisation was not so great, 
onlv served to dev elop the fine characteristics In these men who had come 
from the most highly civilised parts of the British Empire to the very 
farthest outpost and faced the almost insuperable difhculties of transforming, 
in a new country. “a howling wilderness" into a smiling cornfielc i 
formation which. ip Gippsland. has been Dterally accomplished. 








The Lyrebird in South Gippsland. 


MR. L. C. COOK. 


The Lyre Bird is so called because the male bird's 
tail feathers take the form of a lyre. an aneient miisi- 
eal instrument used by the Egyptians, Assyrians 
and others. This bird. in common with the Bird of 
Paradise and other gorgeously elad feathered 
beauties, 15 much sought for his beautiful feathers. 
The male bird only is of value 1n this respect. and 
nature has in consequence made him far more shy 
than his consorts (for he generally has several hens 
associated with him): Indeed. a more diffienlt bird 
to see it would be hard to find. You hear him 
whistling away merrily, and ean generally approach 
almost within sight of him: he continues whistling. 
and just as vou think vou eannot fail to see him this 
time there is silence and he is gone: and this is rve- 
peated UH vou ery enough and you return. home 
wondering what he is lke. 





It seems incredible that such a large bird. handi- 
capped as he is with such a heavily feathered tail. 
ean conceal himself so well and so quickly. 


He is justly claimed to be the Champion Mocking Bird of the World. 
and he well sustains that claim. and as time goes on even adds to his reputa- 
tion. if that is possible. for an ornithologi-t friend of mine recently claimed 
that the bird is reproducing the «оппа of the motor horn as well as the train 
whistle. 


He is a past master in imitating the birds around him: the crack of the 
coachwhip bird, the melodious note of the male satin bower bird. the anvil 
ringing like note of the bell magpie (locally called jay or black magpie). 
and he ean faithfully imitate the simultaneous whistling of a whole flock of 
parakeets, 


The fact that this inimitable mine still reproduces the notes of birds 
that have long since left his locality leads to the supposition that the young 
male imitates his parent's repertoire, which ts natural and pleasant. and re- 
minds us of the old days when we hear our beautiful mimic imitating calls 
that, excepting his reproduction, have not been heard anywhere near his 
vicinity for many years. [t justifies us in seriously consi toring the possi- 
bility that the notes we call the lyre bird's own may, after all. not be his own. 
but instead be the notes of birds of an extinct species. 


Tt would be difficult to imagine a more trying call to reprodnee than that 
of the wattle bird. a harsher one than the grating sound (like a rusty hinge 
being turned) of the gang gang cockatoo. a sweeter than the trill of the 
harmonious thrush. or some of the white-backed magpies? notes; and many 
the smaller birds such as the sericornis and different wrens: vet the уге bird 
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apparently finds no difficulty with any notes, sweet. harsh, guttural, melodious 
as they may be: with wonderful power and exquisite taste in modulation he 
passes from one to the other with interludes of notes we call his own. and 
those who have been privileged to hear him at his best. as in June and July. 
agree that the lyre bird. as a mimic. and as a producer of a pure melody, 15 
without a peer in any part of the world. 


The hen bird can also nnitate a little. especially the simple notes of the 
magpie and others of a Шао class. but in a very subdned way, and can only 
be heard a few vards away. while the male bird’s notes in suitable country ean 
be heard a mile away. 


The hen is comparatively tame, and only lavs one egg. though occ: asionally 
two have been found in a nest. (the second one most probably being laid by 
another hen). and the egg takes a long time to incubate. ‘They do not vary 
greatly in colonr. Mr. А. J. Campbell deseribes them: Colour varies from 
light to very dark purplish өтеу. largely blotched more or less. with dark 
brown or sepia and dull pur] plish slate. 


The majority of nests are now fonnd off the ground. a favourite site 
being the top of an old stump. The nests are very large, aud built of sticks. 
and artfully concealed and lined inside and beantifully finished off with 
rootlets, especially those of tree ferns. In the old days most of the nests were 
built on the ground. but since the advent of the fox, by far the greater number 
choose а leaning tree, top of hollow stump, top of tree fern, uprooted trees. 
ete. The hen sits on its young for an incredibly long time after it is hatehed, 
and when the latter does leave the nest it ix nearly as big as its mother. They 
perch at night in the tops of the highest trees, and can, when they like. fly very 
much hetter than thev are eredited with being able to. but rarely fly when 
they can gain the same end by running or springing. 


The male bird works up a dancing mound in the courting season, upon 
which he dances when going through his mocking to the apparent admiration 
of the hens, This monnd resembles a miniature garden bed. nicely rounded 
upon top and an average size of an ordinary round. table. 


No Zoo in the world has been able to keep a Ivre bird. and it is егпейу to 
try. E have had many requests for them, but always refuse, as they are birds 
of the bush. and we all think so much of them that the thought of their 
suffering in captivity is unendurable to us. 


Not very far from my home is a little reserve of native кетир thought fully 
purchased and retained as а beanty spot by the late Mr. Geo. Stevenson. of 
Melbourne. ]: contains about five acres of virgin serub, aud as it is stunted 
right in a basin with hills on every side, has ese aped every bush fire. This 
reserve has for many years bad my special attention in the way of protecting 
the birds, and it now contains 11 Ivre birds and several satin. bower birds. 
which every year build their bower or playground and also nest there, as does 
the gang gang cockatoo. a bird ео egg is practically unknown to science. 
The Ivre mius in this serub are easily studied. and many hundred visits have 
lia id to their haunts by dav amal hy night. for thelr habits of roosting are 
very interesting and well worth watching. One hen bird last vear let a 
lady friend stroke its head with mY w: alkine stick when we were near her nest. 
and another time followed us to (һе edre of the sernb. and on опе өсе: asion, 
while concealed watching for the satin bird to come and play on his bower. 
the voung \хте bird just. from the nest discovered me. and on calling in n 
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peculiar way brought her mother to her. As I kept quite still they watched 
me: then the mother bird emitted the same call. which was promptly an- 
swered. and within quarter of an hour eleven lyre birds were around me, none 
of them further away than 20 feet. and hissing at me til] my head ached. 
I had some cast off feathers in my hat, and was reclining on the ground, and 
this may account for the peculiar way the birds acted. 


As the Ivre birds are becoming so very rare, and are so endeared to the 
hearts of Gippslanders. I would like to take this opportunity of entreating 
landholders to spare them a little shelter, for since the advent of the rabbit 
very little cover is being left for this most interesting and gifted. bird. 
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Surveying Recollections. 


MR. J. LARDNER. 


It will be remembered that settlement in that part 
of the country here referred to commenced after the 
passing of the "Land Act 1869." which provided 
for "free selection before survey.” limiting the area 
to 320 acres. The first place that attracted notice 
was at Brandy Creek, on the main Gippsland road, 
65 miles from Melbourne. and the first person to 
apply for a selection was the late Mr. John 
Кобо, іп 1870. who went from Churchill Island, m 
Westernport. 


I may mention here that an area of about 5000 
acres was surveyed in suitable sized blocks by Mr. 
Callanan, late Surveyor-General, about the year 
1562, around Brandy Creek, and Mr. Rogers was 
the first to select a block. as before stated. in 1870. 
Such was the density of the scrub and timber that 
ihe general opinion was that the land could never 
be cleared or made fit for settlement. but between 
1870 and 1878 every block of the area surveyed 
was taken up and mostly occupied, and clearing carried on in the manner 
vou are all familiar with. viz.. scrubeutting. burning off and sowing down 
with grasses, etc.. оп the ashes after the burn. In the beginning of 1873 I 
went to Brandy Creek to survey several selections that were applied for in 
the unsurveved country, and remained there until E had eut up about 10,000 
acres during that vear. Selectors were then coming to Brandy Creek from 
all parts of the colony. but such was the density of the forest and serub. 
and no tracks of any kind away from the main road. that no one would ven- 
ture into the forest withoui a guide. and as it was necessary under the 
regulations to personally peg out blocks, guides were emploved to “show” 
blocks and peg them ont. and bring the selectors back safe to the only hitle 
accommodation place at Brandy Creek, known as the “Bungalow m the 
Jungle." kept by Mr. Jimmy Hann. The guides charged from £10 to £15 for 
each block shown. 





I have dealt at some length with this locality, but as it was the first 
place where the experiment was made in clearing dense serub land and turn- 
ing it to profitable account, I considered the matter of some importance. I 
will now say good-bye to Brandy Creek for about four years, During that 
time selection went on rapidly, the survey of the Main Gippsland Railway 
was completed, contracts were let and works were under coustruction. 1 
returned to Gippsland in May. 1577, to survey the new townships along the 
line between Bunyip and Moe. and surveyed several roads leading to railway 
stations. In the beginning of 1580 I shifted part of my camp from Drouin 
to Poowong to survey roads required in the parishes of Jeetho, Jumbunna 
East, ete. l have pleasant and grateful remembrances of the kindness and 
assistance accorded to me by some of the early settlers there in placing pack- 
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horses at my disposal for shifting camp. ete.. free of charge. My first camp 
was pitehed on Mr. E. C. Holmes’ (or Miss Holmes’) block. and we obtained 
our supplies from Scott's store. on MeDonald's Track. Poowong. The first 
road which I surveyed started fron: MeDonald's Track. at Poowong. and 
followed generally a pack track which had been cleared south and south-east 
after crossing the Bass River. throngh the selections of Messrs. Henry, 
McCord. Holmes. Ireland. Hosking. Fuller. Blew and Hewitt to the 
boundary of the parish. Some branch roads were afterwards surveyed along 
pack tracks leading to the several selections, and in some eases the locations 
of the roads were approximately fixed by biazed lines selected and explored 
by those already on the land who had an opportunity of knowi ing the country. 


The next most Important road surveyed started from a point at Blew's 
(now Whitelaw station). passing through what are now the townships of 
Jumbunna and Outtrim. crossing the Powlett River. thence across the plains, 
to Andersons Inlet (Inverloch). This road also followed a pack track 
approximately. and passed over the top of McLeod's Hill. but a few years 
later. when the country got cleared. I made an important deviation to the east 
of the hill. whieh reduced the grades, which were very steep in the first 
survey. Another road which T surveyed later started from a point between 
Jumbunna and Outtrim, passing through Movarra and Kongwak. southerly, 
and crossing the Powlett River at Tulloch's. and thence south- easterly across 
the plains to Anderson's Inlet. I need har dly say that the object of these roads 
was to afford ingress and egress to those who had settled on the land. and 
great credit was due to those pioneers who went into this unknown forest 
country and had not only to carve ont a spot for a first home. but had to 
explore and find the best means of getting to and from the land. clearing it 
of its dense crop of timber and serub. and making it fit for settlement. The 
physical features of the country were generally broken and hilly. but not 
mountainous. 1 formed a very high opinion of the country, judging by the 
clearings made up to that time. but Í never anticipated the magnificent 
development that took place during the fonrteen vears I was absent from 
the district. nor the further great provements made since returning in 
1904. and J certainty look upon the district now as second to none in. the 
State. 


] night conelude my remarks by a short deseription of the timber and 
sernb on the land as I saw it. The timber south of MeDonald's Track con- 
sisted principally of bluegum“ with patelies of blackwood in some places. 
The trees were of no great heicht compared with what we called the “tall 
trees of Victorian.’ but in some parts there was a dense growth of saplings 
and voung trees, while all empty spaces were filled in with dense scrub, con- 
sisting of hazel. musk. dogwood, tree ferns, ete. The work of clearing such 
“sapling” country was necessarily slow and expensive. I might add here 
that since the country get cleared and the features of the country made 
visible. it has been found practicable to make important deviations іп many 
of the roads. as first surveyed. when the difheulties of picking out the best 
roads were almost insuperable. 


The following is taken from the “Gippsland Мегенгу,” September, 
1903. and will further explain Mr. Lardner’s work in South Gippsland :— 

“Пе joined the Survey Department on the 26th November, 1866, and 
worked in the field under Mr. J. Hardy. in the Melbourne district and Cape 
Otway Ranges up to the end of 1868. then joined Mr. Callanan's party (late 
Survevor-General) in the Mornington Peninsula, and worked with him in 
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the Melbourne district until 1570, when he took charge of the party and 
succeeded Mr. Callanan in the field. Mr. Lardner was engaged chiefly in 
laving out streets and blocks in the suburbs of Melbourne. including Park- 
ville. opposite the University, now thickly built on; also on the St. Kilda- 
road and Queen s-road. Albert Park. on which are built ver y fine mansions 
and residences. In February, 1505. he went to Brandy Creek, where a rush 
for “scrub land" had set im. and i up about 10.000 acres of very rough 
country for selection during that уе In 1874 һе surveved 11,000 acres of 
the Kooweernp Swamp. north of. — Westernport Inlets: worked in water 
sometimes above the knees. and had to eut through dense ti-tree scrub. This 
work was verv trying owing to the wet and the scrub. He continued to 
work at various parts of the Melbourne distriet until he shifted to (тіррв- 
land again in 1877. to survey the new tow к along the railway line. then 
in course of construction. He laid out ali the townships between Morwell 
and Pakenham. including Warragul and Drouin: surveyed roads connecting 
the railway and the new settlements to the south, and through to the coast, 
the country then being nearly all dense scrub. He surveyed and levelled the 
Moe Swamp with a view to drainage. He surveyed and laid out all the new 
townships on the Great Southern railway line. including Korumburra and 
Leongatha. now important towns. Mr. Lardner continued working in South 
Gippsland. making surveys and laving out roads leading to townships, etc., 
until Julv. 1890, when he went to Bairnsdale to fill the position of Land 
Officer. In July. 1896. Мг. Bruee having retired from the service. Mr. 
Lardner took over the work of the Sale office. in addition to that of Bairns- 
dale, without апу additional salary. In 1899 he was promoted to the position 
of District Survevor for Gippsland district. which extends from the Morwell 
River on the west to Cape Howe on the east. and the New Sonth Wales 
border on the north. He was Chairman of the Land Classification Board, 
Commissioner for taking affidavits, etc., Classifier under the Land Tax Act. 
and several other offices. Mr. Lardner is in good health. and, as a very 
excellent citizen, has helped forward many a movement, and we hope he 
will continue to do so. Of such stuff were the pioneers made, and it is with 
the utmost disgust that we hear some of the present generation hooting at 
men who are retired on an allowance. sometimes beggarly in its nature,, 
when we have it m mind that these men have encountered and conquered 
difienlties which voung men who consider themselves something in these 
days would not dare to face.” 


Early Coal Exploration in Gippsland. 
М3. REGINALD A. Е. MURRAY, F.GS. 


The following renuniscences in connection with 
the above subject are mainly of a personal character 
or within my actual knowledge: but as my associa- 
tion with coal exploration only commenced early in 
1873 a few outlines of what had been done pre- 
viously may serve as a useful introduction :— 


Early history of Vietorian Exploration has it 
that Hume and Hovell. the first pioneers to cross 
the Murray, made their way down to the coast in 
the neighbourhood of Cape Patterson. some 16 
miles eastward of Westernport. and there saw the 
onteropping eoal seams exposed in natural section 
between their containing rock-lavers on the sea 
margin. Be this as it may, anyone who travelled 
along the shore in that locality could not fail to 
notice the seams, though of late years they have 
қ become less distinguishable owing to excavation and 
concealment by overlying rubble through sea action. 





As far back as the early fifties a sturdy old 
English (or Welsh) coal miner named George Davis 15 reported to have car- 
ried a small bae of coal on his мек from Cape Patterson up to Melbourne to 
show to the Governor (Mr. Latrobe). When Mr. Alfred К. C. Selwyn came 
out as Government Geologist he devoted mneh attention to the geology of the 
Cape Patterson coal deposits and their containing rocks as far as natural 
exposures enabled him. and abont 1860 to 1863 some work was done to ex- 
ploit the seams exposed on tne coast (then known as the “Roek” and "Queen" 
veins) with a view to tracing their inland continuations. Some hand-boring 
was also done by a Mr. зейбор. but the work generally was of a desultory 
character, and a good deal retarded by the faulty nature of the rocks and the 
occurrence of voleanie dykes. some of large size, found to traverse them. 


About this time, too. Mr. Richard Daintree. field geologist, under. Mr. 
Selwyn. investigated some of the country along the Bass River, and found some 
small coal seams. Subsequently a company was formed to work the Cape 
Patterson seams, and a mine opened up a ttle way inland from the coast. 
Some 1800 tons of coal are reported to have been raised and shipped to Mel- 
bourne. The shipping place was a deep gut in the rocks where. under specially 
favourable weather conditions. a boat could be loaded and take the coal to a 
vessel standing outside: but it is a frightfully dangerous place and quite im- 
practicable as а regular shipping place, Some of the old mooring rings were 
to be seen when I last passed the place some 35 years ago. From data at that 
time available Selwyn was unable to report hopefully on the field, though the 
quality of the coal was good, if inferior to that of New South Wales as a gas 
producer; nevertheless; he indicated the advisability of extended search Inland 
towards the Strzelecki Ranges. 
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Of developments from 1562 to 1873 I have no personal knowledge beyond 
the facts that the IXileunda seam was found and also the Sandy Watenhob. 
seams between Kileunda and Westernport, but towards 1873 one of the many 
spasmodic movements in Victorian coal development took place, апа Mr. 
MekKenzie. chief coal viewer for New South Wales, was engaged to report on 
the prospects. The Geological Survey Department, under Mr. Selwyn, had 
been abolished in 186S. and he and his staff of assistants, including myself, 
dispensed with, but subsequently, under Mr. Brough Smyth. Secr etary for 
Mines. and Mr. Couchman. Chief Mining Surveyor, T had been re-eng gaged as 
a geological surveyor, ind it fell to me to take charge of a party of men to 
open up the exposed coal seams at € ape Patterson for Mr. MeKenzie's inspec- 
tion. At this time. too. the Kileunda mime had been opened. a company having 
been formed to work it. Messrs. Latham and Watson, Bendigo mine owners, 
seem to have been the principals, and а Mr. Thomas was mine manager. А 
shaft had been sunk to eut the coal seam on its dip inland from its exposure 
along the cliffs, and a heading driven along the coal for some distance, the 
thickness being 20 inches to 2 feet, and the quality excellent. A tramway 
was also laid to the jettv on the eastern passage of Westernport, near Grif- 
fith's Point. now known as San Remo. 


My party was composed of Cornish miners engaged from Clunes, 
splendid lode miners, though not experienced in coal: however, that did not 
matter. as they had only to sink and costean where I told them. We tackled 
the “Rock” and "Queen" veins at their outcrops, sinking various holes and 
cuts through them so as to get sections of the seams. In some places work 
could only be done at low tides. the holes having to be baled ont at the next 
ebb, and so on. While camped in this locality in a ti-tree shaded hollow 
behind the sand hummocks. two little incidents occurred of а somewhat 
amusing character. The party, as before said. consisted of Cornish miners 
who had. It appears. come direct from the old country to Clunes and had 
по experience of bush life. On my return one evening I found them just 
back from work much excited about a monkey bear which they had found 
wandering on the seashore in the morning. They had kept him surrounded 
at a safe distance till one of them went back to camp for a vnn and shot the 
poor brute. taking his skin as a trophy. On my laughing at them and 
assuring them of the animals harmlessness. one said: "When we seed un 
first we thowt un was a say beer (sea bear). Another remarked. “We thowt 
un was a brave beast." 


The storekeeper at San Remo used to send down fortnightly with our 
food supplies. but one Saturday he sent evervthing except the meat. and 
great was the tribulation of those sturdy miners, who assured me they could 
not work properly without meat. I сһа ей them and told them that m their 
own country they only saw meat once a year, but that I would get them 
some. хо. going ont by early dawn with my rifle. I soon got a big kangaroo 
and brought back its hind quarters and tail. which were eut up and made into 
a steamer or sort of big Irish stew with рош and onions. for the Sun- 
day's dinner. The majority of the party relished this all right. but two or 
three “passed” the kangaroo. which they considered to be among the animals 
forbidden in the Bible to be eaten. In vain was it pointed out that the 
kangaroo was not mentioned at all in the Bible. that it chewed the спа. and 
that as regards the cloven foot. 1t went one better than the sheep or bullock. 
having three toes instead of two. No use! Prejudice was too strong. Hap- 
pily the arrival of the meat next day ended the difficulty. 
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While the men were carrying ou the work of making excavations on 
the exposed eoal seams and an sinking a shaft inland (where the continnation 
of one of them was cut). I was engaged 111 examining the features of the 
rocks generally along the E towards Anderson's Inlet t. and also went to 
see the Strzelecki or Coal Creek seam. whieh had not long previously been 
discovered. and at which Mr. Seddon (already mentioned her еш) was en- 
gaged with a party boring. This seam had been found by а prospector 
named James Brown, who made his way froin Stockyard Creek. past Ander- 
son's Inlet, and thence northward into the Strzelecki ranges. He found the 
coal exposure in Coal Creek. and after а weeks travel without food emer ged 
from the forest at Bunyip. He was evidently a good bushman. being able 
again (о locate his discovery. А group of lease blocks were taken up (by 
whom I do not know). and a connecting traverse to them from Anderson's 
Inlet surveyed by Mr. Turner. mining survevor at Stockvard Creek (Foster). 


In due course Mr. МеКепле arrived. and inspected the coal seams at 
the various points where my party had opened them up: he also went up to 
see the Coal Creek seam. and went throveh the Kileunda mime. His report to 
the Government was by no means encouraging: he evidently simply pro- 
nounced on the evidence brought before him. which certainly was at the time 
rather meagre. "Coal existent certainly and of good quality. bnt not in com- 
mercially workable thickness.” шау be given as an epitome of his expressed 
opinion. He made no suggestion as to larger possibilities or the directions 
in which to look for them; he spoke simply as a coal viewer. not as a. geolo- 
gist. Now I had not forgotten the views of my old chief (Mr. Selwyn) as 
to the possibilities of coal further inland from the coast: the Coal Creek dis- 
covery tended to strengthen those views. and being fond of exploration 
generally I asked Mr. Brough Smyth to let me make further. geological 
examinations. which he did. giving me a tree hand as to methods. 


Coming down to Gippsland about the middle of 1872. I began with a 
preliminary tour of the country. and then settled down to the area oecupied 
by the coal bearing (or possible coal bearing) rocks, commencing with short 
incursions into the foot hills of the ranges from points in the settled country 
from Sale to Port Albert. Foster and Anderson's Inlet on the southern or 
coastal margin. and alone the Latrobe vallev to Moe. and thence along the 
Moe valley to the IKooweernp on the northern thanks. These lines represent 
roughly the boundaries of the carbonaceous area (except an oecurrenee on the 
north of the Latrobe valley at the Tvers). Geologically the granites and 
silurian rocks of Cape Woolamai and the Mornington Peninsula and those 
extending along the north of the Kooweerup. Moe and Latrobe valleys con- 
stitute the western and northern boundaries. while on the south we have the 
silurian and granite of Саре Liptrap. Wilson's. Promontory. the Hoddle 
Range, and Foster: how far the carbonaceous rocks extend under the sea Dbe- 
tween Capes Woolamai and Liptrap or eastward of Corner Inlet is D UE 
but the boundary must be under Bass Strait between the mainland and Tas- 
manda. 

Mr. О. P. Whitelaw was then engaged cntting (racks in the South Gipps- 
Jand ranges. and where convenient E used his camps as starting points whence 
to make investigations in the creek and gully beds on either side of the main 
range rising from near Rosedale and forming the watershed between the 
Latrobe drainage area and the streams running direct to the south coast. 
In order. however. to explore the Tarwin area. TE adapted the only way then 


available, whieh was to go оп foot, The funds at the disposal of the 
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Geological Survey branch did not admit of my having a properly equipped 
party: one could not take a packhorse w ithont cutting. a track for him, and 
there was no feed for him, and instead of being of use he would be a worry; 
besides a man on foot could go where no horse could. My brother-in-law, 
Mr. Hleury W. Ford, was my companion assistant, and as we both had pre- 
vious experience in explori ing precisely similar country in the Otway ranges 
we understood well how to equip ourselves for the forest journeys and for 
periods of absence up to ten days or even more from inhabited localities. 
Our swags comprised necessaries and no more, in as hght and eompact a form 
ак possible. Each had his blanket and a light change of clothes. with a sheet 
of waterproof American cloth or oilcloth. The provisions were as follow :— 
Small round eakes of the whole wheat flour eontaining all the strength- 
giving constituents of tbe wheat, not deprived of them as is the case with 
the white flour generally used for bread in deference to the popular prejudice 
for colour. One of these eakes for each meal was the allowance, so for a 
proposed ten days’ Journey each of us had thirty packed іп a long round 
bag which fitted in the swag without making it too bulky. For meat each 
had a large piece of cooked corned beef, also of a shape convenient for com- 
paet packing. Some onions, tea, coffee, sugar and salt in quantity sufficient 
for estimated time of absence completed the commissariat supply. All was 
packed. with the blankets. etc.. in neat long round swags with the oileloth 
outside. so that everything was kept dry, and carried on our backs by means 
of broad shoulder straps, leaving our arms free. The billy hung on the end 
of one swag and the tomahawk strapped outside the other ready for use when 
wanted. I also carried, slung in front. a leather bag containing compass, 
aneroid. notebook, fishing tackle and other small requisites, with the midday 
rations. so as to avoid epening the swag. Altogether our loads at starting 
would be about 60 Ib. each. We took no gun. there being little use for it, 
and besides it would be an encumbranee. We would get onr swags carried 
by vehicle or packhorse as far as practicable into the margin of the forest 
and then plunge in. In camping at evening we would make a mia-mia in a 
few minutes with a couple of forked saplings abont 5 feet high and a ridge- 
pole six or seven feet long, with stieks leaning against it and ferntree fronds 
as a thatch and backing. Fern fronds. bracken and other suitable stuff were 
used to cover the ground inside, and on these we laid our oilskin swags- 
wrappers to keep out damp. and spread our blankets on top. А big fire 
was made in front of the mia-mia. so that no matter how wet we may have 
got during the day we could unpack our swags in shelter and warmth, put on 
dry things. sleep dry. and dry our clothes for next day. The fern fronds 
thatch kept off rain very well. though later we added to our stock a small 
light calico fly about 3 or 4 1b. in weight. which. spread over the nia-mia. 
made an effective shelter or could be used alone in dry weather. In some of 
the creeks and rivers, especially the Tarwin, we eaught mighty blaekfish up 
to 5 or 6 Jb. weight. which. wrapped iu Dark and leaves and cooked in hot 
ashes. made a weleome addition to our food supply. During all our travels 
we never suffered from so much as a sore throat, but kept in excellent health 
and vigour. 


Before entering on any details as to our explorations, a sketch of the then 
conditions as to tracks, settlement. etc.. шау be advisable. 


McDonald's Track. starting from between Moe and Morwell up to the 
main watershed of the South Gippsland ranges. and following the same to 
Westernport, had been eut a few vears previously, and was little, if at all, 
used. being so overgrown and blocked with fallen timber as to be Фет 
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to find 1n some places, thongh in others as open as when first eut. My ex- 
ploratiens along this extended as far as where Poow ong now stands. Dodd's 
Gack to Stockyard Creek started from Morwell. taking a spur np to the main 
watershed. following that to about Mirboo between the western heads of the 
Morwell andl the eastern heads of the north ern Tarwin. then descending to 
and crossing the southern Tarwin and rising to the range between that river 
and the heads of Fish Creek. thence by a spur between the Bennison and 
Stockyard Creeks down to Foster. 


Lyddiard's track started from a point on McDonald's Track on the main 
watershed. followed that down to Dodd's track. erossing and diverging from 
the latter, and took another spur down to the southern Tarwin. crossed it. 
and rose to meet Dodd's track again on the range between the southern 
Tarwin and Fish Creek. These tracks were then mere bridle tracks. much 
obstructed, and little used, as the flush times of Stockyard Creek and Turton’s 
Creek digging: were on the wane. 


On the coast side were the traeks from Alberton to Welshpool and 
Foster. and thenee to the Tarwin. near the head of Anderson’s Inlet. where 
Jack Wevdell had an aeconimodation hut and a ferry. whence the track fol- 
lowed the open country bordering the coast round the inlet and on to Cape 
Patterson. Kileunda and Wester "port. All the country bounded bv these 
tracks was uninhabited and clothed with a heavy forest of large timber and 
a dense scrub of various kinds. principally hazel. blanket-leaf. musk. dog- 
wood. ete.. and fern trees, besides much smaller vegetation, 


On the northern side the trial survey line of the Gippsland railway had 
been cleared along the Moe valley, but the towns that now stand along that 
line were not. Selection was starting about Brandy Creek (now Buln Buln) 
and extending southward around where Warragul now flourishes: but very 
soon (about the end of 1874 and afterwards) it spread into all the Sonth 
Gippsland forest country. 


To return to my own explorations, which commenced early in. 150, my 
object was to search for exposures of coal and to obtain all available data as 
to the character of the rocks, the dips and strikes of their layers and any 
evidence that might be obtamable as to possible extension of known coal 
seams. T did not lose sight of the possibility of coming across another ex- 
posure of the underlying siburian rocks like the isolated auriferous onterop at 
Turton’s Creek. but was disappomted in this hope. 


After various minor explorations in the eastern portion of the ranges, 
Ford and I undertook the traverse of the southern Tarwin. starting from 
Turtows Creek. its head. We simply took the best travelling we could find 
nearest to the bed of the stream. as only there could exposures of rock. be 
seen, the hillsides being obseured by heavy soll. E kept a sort of rough sur- 
vey by means of compass bearings and the tine taken in travelling from point 
to point. After passing the crossings of Lyddiard’s and Dodd's tracks we 
saw но signs of ану prev tens explorers along the river till near the Talet: 
опер numerous exposures of the carbonaceous rocks were seen and observa- 
tions taken of the dip and strike, no actual coal was met with. As we de- 
seended. the flats and reed beds along the river became more numerous and 
wider. and after being out about a week we found Che junction of the malu 
northern branch of the river. beyond wlich the more open heathy and bayonet 

grass country enabled us to m: ake an елеу journey down to W evel shut. On 
another occasion. desiring to explore the Northern Tarwin. we started from 


M 
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Moe and went up MeDonald’s Track as far as about the head of the Narra- 
сап. and were accompanied by a prospector named David Ryan. who showed 
where he had obtained prospects of very fine gold in a quartz gravel which 
oeeurs there. Ryan had previously discovered the great bed of lignite or 
brown coal on the banks of the Latrobe at Haunted Hill. and had sent me a 
sample which caused me to go and inspect it; its continuation was after- 
wards traced to the Morwell River, where efforts at development were made 
bv the Morwell Brown Coal Co. Didding farewell to Ryan. we turned south- 
ward from MeDonald's Track and dropped into a creek, since named Elizabeth 
Creek, a branch of the Northern Tarwin; here we found coal of good quality 
in the ereek bed, but the seam was only about 18 inches thick where visible. 
Lower down near the junction with the river we now saw ahead. looking like 
a low black cliff. what at first we took to be a great coal seam. but on reach- 
ing it found it was a lignite bed about 6 feet thick. Following down the 
river and making a rough survey as n the case of the southern branch, we 
noted the basaltic area that occurs about Leongatha, and also came upon 
traces of someone before us, in the shape of an old prospecting camp, where 
some gravel occurs on the left bank of the river. Finally. we emerged on 
the oben country near the junction of the two streams. onr last two or three 
days sustenance being confined to blackfish and eels. and made onr way 
down again to W evdell’ s hut. On another trip we travelled along the coast 
from Anderson's Inlet round Cape Liptrap. examining the silurian docks 
exposed there. and discovering the great limestone bed at Waratah Bay. and 
thence examining the west coast of Wilson's Promontory down to the light- 
house. We tried to return along the east side. but found it too rough. so 
returned by the west side. 


From Mr. Laxcock's selection near Screw Creek (Inverloch) we made 
another visit to. Sirzelecki coal seam on Coal Creek. and found Seddon 
old boring camp deserted. boring tools and other things left and provisions 
gone to decay. except some tins of preserve] milk. which we annexed and 
found satisfactory. From this camp we found a very faintly marked track 
gomg northward that bad probably been made by Turner. the surveyor. and 
had apparantly heen only used onee, by a party that had a horse or horses 
with them and just ‘cut enough ^to afford passage through -the 
sernb: one horse had succumbed. as we saw the skeleton. This track kept 
the spur between the northern Tarwin waters on the east and those of the 
Powlett and Bass rivers on the west. and came out on MeDonald's Track 


upon the main range. Korumburra is оп this track, which was 
subsequently followed and opened np by О. P. Whitelaw. On my 


last swag-carrying expedition through the ranges Ford was not with me. but 
I took in his stead Christopher Lawlor. for many vears since an inspeetor 
of stock. Equipped and provisioned as previously described. we started 
from the old coach road at Brandy Creek (Buln Buin). and passing where 
Warragul now stands. went np the Bear creek. a head branch of the Moe. 
Camping one night at O’Mahony’s coal seam which Jack Gallagher and 
another man were opening up. we found they had run out of tucker. so. оп 
leaving in the morning. we gave them a little of our store, thinking we would 
still have enough to carry us through. We made our wav through the 
scrub up to MeDonald's Track. crossed it. and went down into the northern 
Tarwin further westward than on my previous journey. My object was to 
examine any visible rock exposures in the head branches of the river. and 
then make up to the track that I knew Whitelaw was then entting from 
Foster. and which had reached Coal Creek and was being extended along the 
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course of the faint bridle track previously referred to ах following the spur be- 
tween the Tarwin waters and those of the Powlett. While in the Tarwin val- 
lev. however, we were weather-bound for some days by incessant rains; could 
do nothing but stop in our mia-mia, keep a fire going, and eat our provisions, 
which were about exhausted when we were able to make a fresh start: but 
I felt confident of getting to Whitelaw track and reaching his camp in a day 
or two. The travelling was very bad and the scrub very dense; carrving 
our now lightened swags about 9 miles a day was as much as we could do; 
still. we kept on south-westerly. and by some inadvertence must have crossed 
the old track without noticing it ata point a mile or two ahead of where 
Whitelaw had reached. Still thinking it before us, we went on till it was 
plain that we had got into (he Powlett drainage area, and there was nothing 
for it but to push for the coast. We had then been four days without food, 
even our sugar had run out. though we had tea left and plenty of tobacco. 

We boiled nettle leaves. which tasted like coarse spinach. also the inside pith 
of fern-trees where the fronds start from. We could catch no fish, the creeks 
being flooded: and though we saw some bears. they were in trees too big 
to be felled with our tomahawk: having no gun, we could get no birds. 
Lawlor was for throwing away swags and making a rush. but I would not 
have it, considering the safer plan in our weakening condition to take things 
quietly and have good. comfortable rest at night. On the night. of the 
fourth day without food we could distinctly hear the breakers on the coast, 
ко knew we were not far off open country. and the next day struck the 
Powlett river (as I afterwards found) about two miles above Feehan’s hut. but 
so flooded as to be uncrossable. and bordered with impenetrable scrub, so that 
it was useless to try to follow the river down. so I determined to keep back 
from the river in rather clearer country and follow its valley downwards. 
This. however, Lawlor would not consent to. saving that he would stick to 
the river and follow it: finding all persuasion in vain, and being equally 
obstinate myself, I took my own course, enjoining on Lawlor that as he was 
so bent on keeping to the river he had better do so. and not change his mind 
afterwards. as I would be süre to get out first and would know where to come 
back and look for him. We divided our tea. tobacco. and iatehes (six each). 
and also exchanged signed papers хо that im case of either of us being lost and 
the other getting out. the survivor could show himself innocent. of wrong. 
After a final ineffectual effort. to persuade. Lawlor to come with me. we 
parted. and To made back from the river. soon getting into. better. country 
and travelling quicker. I camped that night by a small creek. making a fire 
by the expenditure of one match, brewing some sugarless tea dn a pannikin 
(Lawlor had the billy) snd sleeping very comfortably. Next morning, soon 
after starting. I came on some wild cattle and yearned for my rifle. but, 
nevertheless, knowing there habit of making for the coast country at might. Î 
looked for and found their tracks through the serub. and towards evening got 
on clear country near the Pawlett Bridges and reached the hut of a man 1 
knew (Mr. Hitehins). who soon supplied ану wants. Before dawn nest 
morning Hitehins and I crossed the river and followed up the south stde past 
Feehan's deserted hut to a dog whieh IHitchinse knew of by which we could 
cross. Here I cooee-ed. and 10 my Чейн was answered from [ar bac k in the 
scrub. хо I prepared. some tea and food while Hiteliins went in, and after 
munech cooee-ng found and guided Lawlor ой. He had had a bad time. 
having, the first night he was alone tried fire with the d: imp stutt 
near the river. and used up all Ins matches without getting a fire or even a 
last heht for his pipe. о had two cold. wet elite, Пех, with the COMM V 
of a pack of dingoes that howled about him. However, a days spell at the old 
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hut put us right, and we went to Laycock’s at the Inlet. whence we struck off 
and reached Whitelaws track. followed it up to his camp and thence back to 
MeDonald's Track and out to the settlements. We suffered no bad effects 
froin our fast, except feeling a bit weak for a day or two, and an inordinate 
appetite for about tliree weeks after. This was about the conclusion of my 
rougher exploration in South Gippsland. 


Settlement rapidly spread up McDonald's Track. the Narracan and 
Mirboo. Jack Gallagher. with whom I had camped at Bear Creek, and told 
about the Fite Mirboo land. went and found it and did well, showing selections 
to those іп search thereof. Some land-showers of that time. nsed, It ix said. 
to make the same block do duty for many applicants. but things got sorted 
out eventually. 


The results of my examination were duly published in a sketch Geologi- 
al Map of South Gippsland and a report in Geological Progress Report, 
No. 3, wherein I described all the then known coal seams, and expressed the 
confident opinion that Victoria possessed coal resources that would at all 
events ‘partly supply her own requirements if systematically developed. 
This has come to pass: in the course of settlement and clearing, the Jumbunna 
seam was found: enterprise on the part of comparatively few who had faith, 
overcame the prejudices of the many who had none: borings. after many 
fruitless trials. at last located the Wonthaggi field. and. I believe. that were 
private enterprise allowed a free hand. a much more extensive field than at 
present known would be developed along and adjacent to a zone of country 
extending from Wonthaggi to Mirboo. Allowing for faultings and dis- 
locations of the beds. there are surely tracts ef good extent where careful 
trial will develop workable seams in the drainage area of the Tarwin Val- 

lev. 


In my report mention was also made of the vast timber resources of the 
district. not only as regards (Пе enealypts. but other woods, and suggestions 
offered as to forest conservation in the wav of selecting and demareating a 
number of small or medium-sized forest areas of the best quality. rather 
than the indiscriminate reservation of a few large tracts containing. perhaps. 
a large proportion of useless timber. 


No action was taken on this, and most of the best forest land was selected. 
the scrub cut. and the trees rung. to the destruction of an mealenlable quan- 
tity of valuable woods that in a few vears might have become available for 
use. There seemed then to be in the departmental mind a dread that selectors 
might make money ont of the timber, so they were virtually compelled to 
destroy it. instead of clearing well and thoroughly onlv -mall sections at a 
time. getting produce from "them. and extending them gradually. Many 
selectors exhausted their capital on «сілі» cutting and tinibcr ringing over all 
their selections and were unable to maintain the clearings: the timber died 
with the dried bark hanging from it. fresh growths of scrub sprang up. and. 
neprotected by the green forest. qmickly dried in Summer, so that disas- 
trous bush fires were the result. the blazing bark from the dead trees being 
carried ahead by the wind to spread the destruction. 


However. there is no use in erving over spilt milk: it is to be hoped that 
better care will be taken of the remaining forest resources of Victoria. The 
disastrous times of Sonth Gippsland are йй. dng. and the uninhabited 
forest of 40 Years ago has become the home of a presperous community. In 
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conclusion. 1t may be remarked that during my explorations I saw no in- 
dications of the dense forest country having been much frequented by the 
blacks. though it appears their stone tomahawks have occasionally been 
found. 


As а rule the forest did not offer the attractions that the more open 
country did in the wav of game, though. possibly. it was not always so 
dense. as I remember Mi. J. МеМ:Пар, а very early settler at Muddy Creek 
(Toora), told me that when he first came, the ranges about there. though 
wooded. were so free from scrub that one could ride through them. and 
that the dense growth sprang up after the great bush fire of Black Thursday 
in the early fifties. The scrub country was not very rich in fauna. there were 
no large kangaroos, but a few wallabies, most plentiful. however. оп the 
outskirts. Native bears were fairly mumerons, and one could hear occasionally 
at night the opossums. the flying squirrel and tbe tiger cat. Dingoes were 
occasionally met with. Of bids. the Ivre bird was the most numerous. or. at 
any rate, the most noticeable: and there were parrots of various species. with 
а few of the smaller kinds of birds: snakes were not plentiful im the forest. 
though numerous in the more open country. Taking all things ito con- 
sideration. 1 do not think there was ever a country in. the world where. 
barring accidents. the explorer wonld meet with less danger as regards his 
health. vicissitudes of climate. or hurtful forms of life than in the South 
Gippsland forests of 40 vears ago. 





Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. A. C. GROOM. 


It was. I think. the end of 1876 when I first became acquainted with 
the Gippsland serub country. T went by train as far as Bunyip, thence by 
coach to Brandy Creek. At that time. the country had been taken up to a 
considerable extent as far south as Allambee. The Leongatha country, and in 
towards Anderson's Inlet, was being surveyed, and. if I remember rightly, a 
few blocks were taken up between Leongatha and Mirboo. A few selectors 
had taken up their residence in the Poowong district, while away to the south 
it was. [ think, all virgin scrub, and only а few blocks taken up on the out- 
skirts. My first visit to Poowong was, I think, in 1877 or 1878. A track had 
just been opened from Drouin, and 1 walked across from there. my guide 
being the late A. McLaren. We reached Frazer's selection in a heavy storm. 
and had something to eat. and then reached the late James Scotts hotel at 
10 o'clock at night. wet through. I spent several days there: then Mr. Scott, 
acting as mv guide, we went along MeDonald’s Track for some miles east, 
then down a survey ed line towards Movarra. At that time only a few had 
come in to reside. but scrub cutting was going on in all directions. There 
were very few houses, and nobody could ‘then believe that in а few years 
there could be snch a miraculous change in the country. or that it would con- 
tain such a large population as now exists there. T have seen every township, 
both on the north and south railway lines, spring into existence, with the 
exception of Foster, which was an old mining town. My first visit to Foster 
was in 1876. I rode from Morwell to Bair’s Tarwin hotel. left my horse 
there. and walked to Mirboo South, staved the night there. and walked next 
day to Foster along a terrible track. and got. late at night. to Finlay’s hotel 
at Foster, thoroughly knocked up. I spent a day at Foster. and then went 
on to Mr. Sheppard's at Toora, and from there came back to Mirboo. АП 
that country was then in a wild state. only a few blocks being taken up be- 
tween Mirboo and Mirboo South. At that time the Fish Creek country was 
being surveyed. but none had been taken пр. I knew Warragul and Droum 
some years before the railway was completed, and when there were only rail- 
way camps there: and rengh ones they were. I held the first auction sale at 
Poowong in vards newly erected by the late James Scott. 1 forget what year 
that was in, but it w ould be in the early "80's. At that time I used to leave 
Warragul at 4 o'clock in the morning of the dav of the sale. ride across to 
Poowong. hold the sale. and get back to Warragul the same night. which was 
a fair day's work. considering the state of the roads. Several times T had to 

‘amp out alone in the bush all nighi in the early days. and had neither fire 
nor food. 1 remember getting to a selector's hut one night about 10 o'clock, 
about 16 miles from W arragul along MeDonald's Track. and found the 
owner absent and his hut locked. I got down the chimney. but found no 
tucker, as the owner had evidently been aw av for some days. At daylight I 
pushed on along the track. and got as far as the Coal Creek mine. where I 
got some food. 


I made all these trips in the early days. to satisfy myself as to the 
extent and quality of the scrub country. in order to see what the prospects 
were likely to be. in the event of my establishing a business there. I have 
seen it grow from nothing. to becoming one of the finest and most important 
farming and grazing districts in the State. and. although my connection 
with the district has been severed as far as business is eoncerned. T look 
back with pleasure to the time when T was intimately connected with it. 
and met many of the old pioneers. and grand men they were. 


Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. W. M. ELLIOTT. 


In the year 1515 there was great talk about the 
splendid land and climate ef South Gippsland. and 
I determined to select. I paid a visit to the district 
and stayed for a fortnight with Patterson Bros.. 
with a view to gaming information as to the future 
prospects of those who determined to make their 
homes in the South Gippsland forest. Every one 
looked upon the golden side, they had great confi- 
dence that ех ventually. when cleared and grassed, it 
would be valuable land. but very few had any actual 
experience of the means or cost to put the land 
into that productive state. Eventually I deter- 
mined that I would select. and took up a block that 
afterwards became well known in the district, finally 
settling there upon it im 1819. 


The first thing was to arrange for à. camping 
ground, My next. neighbour, Henry us had 
cleared about ten acres the previous year, so ] de- 
cided with his consent to build a log | on lis 
clearing. We put up a fairly comfortable hut, sufficiently large to accommo- 
date two of us. until such time as I could clear a portion of my own block 
and build there. I let à contract to eut 25 acres, which in due course was burnt, 
picked up. and sown down in grass. In common with the rest of the district. 
the native serub came up again and again. and had to be re-cut. This. to- 
gether with the burning ofl of logs with a view of improving the grazing 
capabilities, ocenpied all our attention. I then determined to put up a com- 
fortablc house, I secured the services of a first-class splitter. an old Tas- 
manian named Kimberlev, and as we had some splendid blue euis. he was 
instructed to split everything necessary to erect a three-roomed cottage. This 
house afterwards became the hatching place of Leagues. deputations and all 
business connected with the advancement of the district. Tt also became а 
resting place for benighted travellers who eame at all hours of the night. very 
often perished with wet and cold. 





I was surprised one day by a visit from the Rev. Mr. Sparling. the 
Church of England minister located at Poowong. He was desirous of estab- 
lishing a monthly service. To owas only too glad to assist him by placing my 
house at his disposal. These services were continued for about ten months. 
when he left the district. 


One of our greatest. handicaps was the enormous cost of cartage and 
packing. which together eost about £10 per ton, We were continually dis- 
cussing some means of reducing this expense. and finally determined to eu- 
deavour to сөйпесі with Anderson's Inlet. We. therefore; made a party to 
eut a track to the sea, viz.: Mr. John Glew. sen. J. Glew, jun.. J. (r. Wilson 
and myself We started off at T in the morning. and. working by compuss. 
after a laborious day arrived at the Inlet at 5 o'clock at night. Mr. Layeock 
kindly gave us a night s shelter, We retuned by our blazes on i3 next d: Е: 
and decided to eut a road. After some little delay we formed a “bee.” and 
11 of the selectors who were interested turned out and we eut a — | right out 
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to the plains. The arrival and departure of the coasting craft were so irregu- 
lar and uncertain that it necessitated repeated trips to ascertain 1f the vessel 
had arrived. We had. therefore. reluctantly to give up our new means of 
transportation and weve compelled to continue the old. expensive way of get- 
ting goods via Poowong by pack horse. 


We found the greatest diffieultv in getting any returns for our labour 
and capital, When we started. fat cattle were ver y high in Melbourne. and 
for several years there was a continuous fall in v: alues. Store cattle purchased 
for fattening were, after six or twelve months grazing. worth little more than 
thev cost. Then the expense of getting them to town, which occupied a week, 
reduced our average profits. 


My last venture in cattle was a line of forty bullocks which. after keeping 
for twelve months, realised 2/6 per head less than T paid for them. all expenses 
being out of pocket. 


We soon came to the conclusion that the district would never make pro- 
cress until we got railway communication. We formed a Railway League to 
work in conjunction with others in the district: numerous deputations were 
sent to town to advocate our claims. This necessitated interviewing country 
members and visiting those residing іп town who had an interest in the district. 
All this meant time and expense, which we had to bear ourselves. Finally. the 
Great Southern Line passed both houses of Parliament. in conjunction with 
many others. As soon as it became known where the railway stations were 
to be located. it became necessary to get practicable roads surveyed to them. 
Mr. John Lardner. survevor for the Lands Department, who was staying at 
my house at the time, advised me to cet up a petition. signed by those 1m- 
mediately interested. I acted on this advice at once, but found some difficulty, 
as some objected to having their blocks eat up by roads leading to the 1 ailway 
station. These very people actually recerved more benefit than most of us 
who gave the surveyor a free hand to take the best road. However. we got 
sufficient signatures. and forwarded our petition to the Surveyor-General, who 
immediately instructed Mr. Lardner to make the survey. 


I had been proposed and appointed as magistrate for the Eastern Bali- 
wick. and. at the instance of Мг. Tlowitt, P.M., for the Central Bailiwick also. 
I held this commiss:on for a number of years, until I found I could not give it 
the attention which the position required, and T therefore resigned. 


As soon as the Railway Bill pas-ed both houses of Parliament, we were 
anxious that the Great Southern Line should be constructed as early as pos- 
sible, and a meeting was called, if 1 remember rightly. at Yor ath's house to 
consider what steps should be taken to that end. The general opinion of the 
meeting was that 1f we could only get the Railway Commissioners to visit 
the district. that wonld go a long way in support of our request. We received 
а hint that they would shor tly make an olficial visit of inspection of the route 
finally surveyed, and we decided to tender then: a banquet. The project was 
entered into with the greatest of enthusiasm. almost evervone within reason- 
able distance expressing their willingness to lend a hand. A committee was 
at once nominated and elected to make all arrangements. I was elected chair- 
man. and we were given "carte blanche’ and instructed to spare no expense. 
Contrary to the general usage. subscriptions flowed in quite liberally. and we 
had ample funds to do the thing properly. A working programme was 
immediately drawn up. and Messrs. Herring. Parsons and Fuller were in- 
structed to ride to Drouin and thence to town to lay ouv invitation before the 
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Commissioners. The Commissioners received. our delegates very kindly. and 
thanked them for our invitation, but роте out that their position did not 
admit of their accepting a banquet, but as they proposed paying an official visit 
of inspection, they would be very happy to meet the pioneers of the district 
through which the railway would pass. This we thought good enough. Messrs. 
Yorath Bros. had a fairly commodious barn. which we proceeded to decorate 
with the flora of the district. tree-ferns, -taghorn ferns, and others in great 
variety, supplejack and the flower gardens of the locality all lent their quota, 
the general effect was quite a transformation. Any city ballroom would be 
proud to make an equally fairly-hke display. 


Mr. James Gibb, M.L.A.. and Mr. F. С. Mason. members 
for the district, were invited. and ało the leading  ollicers of 
(һе several survey camps and representatives of the local — press. 
The appointed day arrived at last. and a large cavalcade rode towards Loch to 
escort the Commissioners and party (which included Mr. Richard Speight, 
chairman of Commissioners: Mr. Green, bis colleague: Мт. Geo. Darbyshire, 
Engineer in Chief: Mr. Tulk. Engineer in charge of the construction of the 
line: and Mr. Jones. Supervising Engineer: and. I believe, also Mr. W. G. 
Field and Mr. T. GriHin, Engineers in charge of survey camps) along the line, 
and eventually a halt was made at Yorath’s. Mr. James Gibb. M.D... who 
had always taken an active part in furthering the mterests of our railway, 
introduced us. and informed the Commissioners that the residents were de- 
sirous of waiting upon them as a deputation. They kindly agreed to receive 
ns. and we pleaded for the early construction of the line. We pomted out 
that no part of the colony was in such urgent need of railway communication 
as South Gippsland. owing to the almost total want of roads. ‘The few roads 
we had were mere lanes of mud. impassable during the greater part of the 
year. and we were practically dependant on the primitive pack horse for all 
our tranzport. lu reply. Mr. Richard Speight, the chairman of the Com- 
mission. said that Parliament, through the Minister of Railways. had handed 
a comprehensive railway scheme of 1600 miles. extending over a considerable 
part of the Colony. for them to construct, and sll parts thought their chums 
paramount, and entitled to earhest consideration. He and his eolleagues 
would endeavour to meet the demands of all as fairly as possible. and would 
construct several lines simultaneously. He expressed admiration of the in- 
domitable pluck that impelled the pioneers to tackle such a stupendous task 
as subduing the South Gippsland forest. They were deserving of favourable 
consideration. and the Commissioners would endeavour to comply with their 
request as far as posible. On behalf of the deputation, T thanked them most 
cordially for their promised favourable consideration, and Informed then 
that we had arranged to hold a smoke night in honour of the occasion, and 
hoped they would honour us by accepting an invitation. Mr. Speight replied 
that he and his party wonld be pleased to join as. TE went against the grain 
to demean our elaborate preparations by calling it à smoke night. but in defer- 
ence to the wishes of the Commissioners we decided 10 so call it in place of the 
more ambitions name of banquet. whieh in our estimation it richly deserved. 
However. call it what von will. it came off like “het cakes.” After а sub- 
stantial repast. whieh was very acceptable after a dav in the saddle. we had 
speeches. songs and recitations galore, interlarded with liquid refreshments. 
In short. we spent u very pleasant evening. and so, we hoped. did our guests. 
Tt wos a glorious moonlight night. and we continned to argue the point long 
after the departure of our guests. In due course. the contract. for the con- 
“ірпебов of the line trom Dandenong to Korumburra was let to Messrs. 
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A MAN STUMP CARVED BY ТПЕ FIRE. 


Falkingham and Sons. To onr anxious impatience it seemed to drag its 
slow length along mterminably. Any one of us, so we thought. could have 
completed the line in half the time. However. in course of time 1t was com- 
pleted and opened in the year 1891. In the meantime. the land boom had 
inflated and burst. leaving but a wreck behind. The whole colony was prac- 
tically insolvent. Financial stress gripped everyone, from the highest to the 
lowest. We anticipated that when the railway was completed. our district 
would have advanced by leaps and bounds. and there is no doubt that. under 
ordinary circumstances, it would have done so; we suffered with the rest of 
the colony. We had received no benefit from the “boom” owing to want of 
communication. but we suffered severely with all the rest. 


But a district like ours was bound to forge ahead under any circumstances, 
and the dairying industry proved its salva tion, as it did to other parts of the 
Colony. It was “not my privilege to participate in the gradual prosperity, but 
it gave me great pleasure to see the establishment in the midst of the forest 
of the thriving townships of Korumburra, Jumbunna and Outtrim: to see the 
dense scrub fall under the bushman’s axe. and in its place to see luxurious 
pasture; to see 1n course of time modern homesteads take the place of log and 

paling huts; to see, in fact. a new and prosperous province added to Victoria, 
where once the primeval forest stood. and to know that I had done my little 
bit towards it. 


Not unalloved has been the рш, the pioneers work is never done. 
In course of time the giants of the forest began to decay and fall during the 


е 
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Winter gales: these had to be burned off. Ferns became a constant source of 
labour. In 1595 a devastating fire swept throngh Sonth Gippsland, ruining 
many. but in the end making for its advancement, and last. but not least. the 
ubiquitous "bunny" put in his inevitable appearance. Many who had had 
considerable experience with him m other parts of Victoria maintained that 
he would never make his home in South Gippsland because it was too wet. and 
their theory received some credence. owing to the fact that. for many years. 
he had advanced as far as Lang Lang bat came no further. his was a fatal 
mistake, which Jed us to treat him with careless indifference when he made his 
appearance about Seaview and North Poowong. Не had established himself 
about Drouin and Warragul. and from thence invaded our country. 


Had we been fully seized with the seriousness of the question. effectual 
means would have been adopted to keep him. if not entirely out, at least to 
have checked him. But I have unbounded faith in my erstwhile co-workers. 
The same spirit that has brought the district to its present state of advance- 
ment will not vield it to the rabbit. Already. clubs are being formed to deal 
with them in a persistent and comprehensive manner. 


Неге endeth the last chapter. My task is nearly finished. Old age. with 
its attendant infirmities. press hard upon me. In a few short years I shall 
be gathered to my forefathers, and the place that knew me shall know me no 
more. Before I depart I have one ardent wish. It is granted. The mantle 
of the Seer envelopes те. I stand on the top of “Nilvnon.” the whole district 
lies stretched out before me їп one grand panorama. Not a vestige remains 
of the vast forest that once so stubbornly resisted our labours. TRN 
and vale clothed in verdure as far as the eve can see! From the vale below 
rises the ploughboy's whistle and the milkmaid’s song! Dairying still holds 
its sway, and cultivation 15 evervwhere. Large patches cf maize. rape and 
oats as well ах some fodders unknown to me! Handsome villas attest the 
prosperity everywhere, surrounded by flowering fruit trees! The oft repeated 
thought arises in my memory: "We labour for our children.” Alas! I had 
none. To all a kind farewell. 





Recollections and Experiences 


MRS. A. R. SMITH. 


In the year 157 my husband took up land in the 
Parish of Jeetho W est. He came up in his waggon 
as far as the Bass river and found the surveyors. 
Tucker snd party. camped there. and as there was 
no bridge. the first thing to be done was to build one: 
so they set to work and felled a large tree and adzed 
it off, and got one of our horses across. Then she 
pulled the iogs to make the first bridge. and clear 
the read up to our land. about two miles. through 
thick sernb 50 feet high. 


The first thing done was to get 50 acres of scrub 
cut, burnt and sown with grass seed. so as to be 
able to build our first house. which was built of 
blackwood loge. They split them in half and put 
them in panels about six feet long: they dropped 
them in cleats from the top of the w "alls. the flat side 
inside. so that the canvas could be nailed on 
smoothly. We did not have floors for a good many 
years. but no one knew. for the ground was smooth 
and covered. It was a good-sized house. one large room. with two smaller 
ones on each side and a large. detached kitchen. It was lime washed outside, 
and looked very pretty amongst the giant gums. at that time. 





I eame up in November: the house was not finished. but I would not stay 
in Melbourne. I thought where my husband was. I ought to be: so I helped 
to put some of the finishing touches to 1t. 


J shall never forget my trip up: the road from the bridge was a sea of 
mud. and full of big stumps cut close to the ground (Yankee grubbing, I think 
thev call it ). 


I was very pleased when we arrived home: the new grass. sown on the 
burnt ground. looked beautiful. and in a little corner were some vegetables 
growing. 


It took us two davs to come from Melbonrne: the first night we camped at 
the Yallock Creek, I was in the w а ооп, driven by a young brother: Mr. 
Smith and another brother drove two horses and drays. with the furniture. ete. 
We were in our sliprail just at dark. and had to go round a hill, on a side 
cutting: when near home one of the drays capsized. so they got the horses 
out and left the vest till next day. Yon may be sure we slept well that night, 
although we had to camp in the kitchen with the door not hung. We propped 
it up that night. and it was fixed up next day. Ina little while I felt quite at 
home. There were so many little birds about then. and the lovely ferns quite 
charmed me. I had never lived in the countr v before. so I had plenty to learn. 
There was the bread and butter to make: and vour own veast. (оо. We bought 
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some cows and began dairying: there were no separators then: I used to skim 
the dishes of milk We had a nice little dairy. built of logs. with a double 
roof, and shelves all round; so I could make good butter. We put it into 
casks and sent it to Melbourne to be sold. 


We had а very quiet thine for a few vets. It was two years before I 
went to Melbourne for a holiday. Sometimes we went fishing in the Bass and 
Alsop rivers: there were beautiful eels and blackfish in those days. I used 
also to go with the men sometimes. when they went out shooting opossums on 
moonlight nights. I used to ride an old horse we had, and carry home the 
game. We soon had a nice rug made of the skins. 


At that time our place was ах far аз it was possible to drive a horse and 
trap: all the roads beyond us were only pack tracks: so we had many callers, 
who were obliged to leave their traps with us and pack their goods on horses 
the rest of the journey. I remember one man. his wife. and five children, came 
to our place; they had driven from Melbourne and camped on one of the plains 
the first night. but did not sleep much. as the wild dogs were howling round 
them. We put them up for the night. and in the morning they put four of 
the children in sacks on two. paek horses. They put small boxes in the bottom 
of the sacks and stood the ehildren up. and hooked the saeks on the pack 
saddles. The father and mother had to walk and earry the baby for some 
miles. 


At the beginning of the year 1850 we had a “working bee.” and built a 
log church with a paling roof: all the settlers for miles round turned out to 
help. and we opened it in March. Mr. Lau. from Warragul, came over (he was 
a Wesleyan); we had a nice service on the Sunday. and a tea-meeting during 
the week, We wondered where the people came from. Some of them bad 
driven twenty miles to be present. It was a great success, although the women- 
folk had to bake in camp ovens all the good things that were on the tables. 
We had a big bonfire built up in the daytime and ht it up at night to welcome 
the people: also a bush merry-go-round for the young folks: which is a long 
sapling with an auger hole bored through, and put on the top of a flat stump, 
with a two-ineh iron pin put through several inches into the stump: and at 
the ends of the pole they flattened it a little and put (wo pegs in to hold on Бу, 
Then the voung men got into the centre and pushed it round and gave the 
girls a ride. The effect was grand. with all the big trees round and the 
blazing fire. We all went home very. pleased with our effort. This chureh 
was built near the Bass river, and Mr. Lau was so delighted with everything 
that he called it “Sunnyside:” that is how it got its name (the Sunnyside 
Bridge). 


The next thing to be done was to get a school, so we got our member of 
Parliament to intercede for us (I think his name was P. C. Mason). We 
offered to let the church building to the Education Department for £15. per 
year: it was accepted. and a lady teacher appointed. But, alas! one Morning 
she went to school and found nothing but charcoal left. By some menns it 
got burned down through the night. We never found өш the cause. so we 
had to make another start. Next time we put up a weatherboard building. 


which is still intact. but not at Sunnyside. 


We used to have to go to Lang Lang for our mail then: the neighbour- 
hood used to take 1t in turns to £o. 
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One evening we were going to have a party. and just at sundown a gentle- 
man drove up and said he was Mr. Pater. an inspector from the Postal De- 
partment, and asked if he could stav for the night. Mr. Smith said he was 
quite welcome to do so. but he could not promise that he would get much 
sleep. It proved a good opportunity for him to meet the people who wanted 
the mail service. He enjoyed himself. but. like the rest. he did not go to 
bed at all, as they all stayed till daylight. After that we had a loosebag at our 
house, and the neighbours came for their letters. 


The next few years were much the same. scrub cutting, clearing fires. and 
fencing. lt used to rain more 1n those days. sometimes ‘for weeks. Several 
times in September the floors of the bridges were washed away. but as the 
timber was cleared the rainfall became less. 


The next excitement was the talk about getting a railway. Some «said 
it was impossible in a country like this, but after some agitation sirvevors 
were sent up to inspect the routes. Then, I remember, one day Mr. Darbyshire 
and a party came along, over the river on a big gum tree. which we after- 
wards called “Тһе Commissioners Bridge.” After they decided the route. we 
had many visits from the railway officials. 


I was the first woman along the line from Loch to Jeetho. Mr. Smith and 
his brother and I went up to МЧА the falls round the cutting. We called 
them the "Hilda Falls." after the little daughter of the late Mr. ÉD Field. 
the surveyor of this section of the line. The name was sent down and regis- 
tered. 


Mr Falkimgham was the successful contractor for one section of the rail- 
way, viz: from Dandenong to Korumburra. and von cannot think how pleased 
we were when we first heard the sound of the whistle. The line was opened 
to Loch on the 11th November. 1890. and it was the terminus for six months. 
In 1557 we had the township surveyed and called it Loch, after our verv 
popular Governor. Sir Henry. Loch: following the survey. a sale of allotments 
took place in Melbourne. 


In the vear 1559 the State school was opened. and in 1891 the Mechanies 
Institute was opened by a grand Concert and Ball; at which Madame Ма ое 
Stirling and other Melbourne artists апе. 


During the making of the railway many buildings were added to the 
township. and the postal arrangements Improved. Then came the Banks. 
the Colonial first, then the Union, which stands on the site of the first store. 


After spending 33 vears of usefulness in Loch. my dear husband passed 
TT оп April 19, 1910, 


We sow a littie, 

We reap a little. 

We bind our sheaves, 
And rest. 


Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. W. C. THOMAS. 


Hearing. through the survevor, Mr. Burbank, 
thai there was a plece of good land to the south 
of Whitelaw’s Track. which he had found when 

making his way to ihe coast. we decided 
to visit it. We travelled by coach from 
Melbourne to Oakleigh, train from Oakleigh to 
Longwarry, and then by saddle-horses—sneh as they 
were—from there on. Never having been in the 
busa before, the fearful roads, knee deep in mud, 
the rough shelters and often the rough meals. were 
altogether a new experience to me. 


ғ 


We stayed the first night at Scott's at Poowong. 
In front of the store were twelve bullocks up to 
their girth m mud trying to get a log out of the 
way. In the morning we started down the South 
Track—I do not think it possible for such a track 
to be ni existence to-day. We passed a very pretty 
spot on the way to Mr. Pobjoy s. and a charming 
voung lady was baking scones in the old- fashioned 
camp oven. I was young. and would have been content to stay on Mr. 
Holmes’ selection, but the order to march was given, and. discarding old 
“Charcoal.” a horse which 1 was told was repeatedly sold for £1, but always 
got back to the original owner. аз no one would keep him for more than а 
day. we reached the hospitable house of the Pobjoy Bros. about six o'clock. 
They did everything pessible to make us comfortable. The next morning 
we left for unknown county ve and at night found ourselves at a serub-entter's 

amp in the parish of Leongatha: many a time through that day the writer 
asked to be left behind. The camp was rough. but the men were very kind. 
One stripped the bark from a sapling. and after drying the inside by the fire 
told me this half circle of bark was to be my bed. I was so fagged out that 
I did not mind much where I lav. хо got into the bark cradle with a blanket. 
In the morning the bark had closed round m the shape of a pipe. and I had 
to get out end ways. In the morning we were faced with a ereek. The sur- 
vevor said the ground was abont two miles away. as near as he could say, 
and told us to follow, We saw hin go down until only his head was above 
water. I was fresh again. and followed: the other members of our party 
waited our return. After seeing about one acre of the now far-famed 7 Lyre- 
bird Mound" property. we returned to Melbourne and put in the application. 





I arrived in South. Gippsland at the end of 1515. being among the first 
to approach Leongatha by way of Inverloch. or Anderson’s Inlet, as it is now 
called. Wallabies. kangaroos* and wild dogs were in abundance. and the 
Tarwin teemed with blackfish and eels, lt was also the time of the “Avoca” 
gold robbery. and Wieberg was supposed to be in the district. Anyway. Mrs. 


“Тһе kangaroos were in the open country only, 
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Wieberg told me that Wieberg knew that I had a good gun. and if ever һе 
asked me for it. not to refuse. but to put what price I liked on it. I never 
had the pleasure of meeting him. to my knowledge. 


The opening up of the country was very rough work. and we had to 
survey tracks. and many a Dig we had rough hard beds after days of toil. 
My father and T surveyed. marked. and. where necessary. cleared a track— 
now known ах Muldoon's—from Leongatha South to the "Climp." on the 
Wild-Cattle Run. about five miles from what is now Wonthaggi. We also 
made a track for vehicles from Leongatha South to Anderson's Inlet at a 
cost of about £150. and on these tracks Mr. Wain. Mr. Cheve and ourselves 
ran a fortnightly mail to San Remo (30 miles) for the convenience of ourselves 
and a few settlers. W hile making the track to the south of Jumbunna we, 
on more than one occ asion, quenched our thirst by getting water from the 
holes in the low ground. Each hole had a circle of mud at the top. and we 
concluded that they were crab holes. For many days we carried water in 
bilies from “Lyre-bird Mound." as we had then no knowledge that the 
Powlett River was го near. nor did we know that sueh a spring existed as Mr. 
Williams lias en his land on the plains. 


Clearing the land was a fearful task. There were 400 to 500 saplings to 
the acre, and bracken ferns 10 feet high. To-day there is hardly one tree 
standing, and the land is worth possibly £25 per acre. 


The cartage of provisons. ete., was a very serious item. and it cost. by 
way of San Remo. £60 per ton to land it on the seleetion: now a train passes 
twice daily within 15 miles. What mistakes we made! and how dearly was 
experience bought! and yet few gave up the struggle against overwhelming 
odds. Very little siekness came our way. Salt beef w ras relished, and we 
seemed to thrive on hard fare. Our nearest Teeter was (5 miles distant. and 
it was well һе was not wanted often. Three cases happened where medical 
advice would have been welcome. One afternoon a messenger gave me a note 
from a selector abont three miles further inland. Tt stated that his wife had 
died. and would I arrange to take the body to San Remo that night to cateh 
the steamer at T o'clock in the morning so that she might be buried at Dim- 
keld. One could not refuse sneh a request. When the body arrived i was 
encased jn the rough timber of the bush. whieh the husband had made after 
lavine his wife out. as there were no other women out there. АП through that 
night 1 walked. with one hand holding the horse snd the other the lamp. 
over plains. through serub and ti-tree flats. all unmade roads. Hour after 
hour passed until the 25 miles had been traversed. and we arrived at San Remo 
just in time to see the steamer move oll. The husband bad followed behind 
during that dreary night. The constable at San Remo was іп a difficulty: 
he said we had no meht to move a body without a doctors certificate. Of 
course. we had acted jn ignorance, The husband was anxious to bave her 
buried in the family grave at Dunkeld. but after numerous telegrams to the 
coroner at Dandenong (I think) he gave permission for burial at San Hemo. 
One of the most affecting Sights was the school children gathered round that 
lonely erase. Керу the school mistress had passed through trouble her- 
self, and she had let the children gather the wild p and at a signal they 
threw them into the open grave and almost filled i 


On another occasion a man was brought to me who had had a tree fall 
on him. Хо one knew what was the matter. but he was in fearful agony. 
This meant another trip to San Remo. During that journey his ertes of pain 
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and his fearful eursing was such that I had to tell him that if he did not 
stop 1 would not go any further: the poor fellow did his best. When he 
arrived at the hospital in Melbourne they found his shoulder blade broken, 
and we had laid him on his back. and the fearful jolting of that night must 
have meant intense agony to him. 


Just one other incident of hardship and isolation. On this occasion I 
received a letter from the husband asking me if I would go for a doctor for 
his wife. who was dying. He also sent a letter to the doctor, giving full 
details of the case. It meant a ride of 75 miles to Dandenong and 75 miles 
return. It was 6.20 a.m. when I received the message. and at T a.m. I started. 
Riding my own horse for 25 miles. I rode to a hotel. stated my errand, and 
was given another horse. Travelling for another 17 miles. I spoke to a 
farmer (Mr. Brett). and he placed at my disposal a very fine horse: it was 
fortunate for me. as the next 21 miles of road was more or less under water. 
The last place I pulled up for a horse was three miles from Cranbourne. А 
Mrs. Poole kindly let me have a horse for the last twelve miles. I reached 
Dandenong at 6.30 p.m., and on giving the detail letter to Dr. Moore he told 
me that the person was dead. and it was useless putting myself about. I then 
asked him to prescribe as if she were not dead. and I would chance the results 
by returning through the mght. Не called me a fool. but after getting the 
chemist to mix the medicine I started on my return trip QFE р picking up 
the different horses through the night. and reached the home of the settler at 
T a.m.. doing ihe 150 miles in 24 hours. including stoppages. The wife was 
just alive. but on giving her the medicine she eradually improved. and is 
now one of the healthiest women in Melbourne. 


I took back with a great amount of pleasnre to the old days of pioneering 
in Gippsland. and am heartily glad to meet those who worked and won, as 
well as those who worked and lost. in the desperate strugele we had in the 
seventies. 





Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. J. GLEW. 


During the month of March, 1575. my father and 
I joined a party of iandseekers. and. taking the 
coach at the old Albion Hotel. in Bourke--treet. 
travelled to Tobin Yalloek. whence we walked. via 
Cherry-tree rise and Tinpot Fill. to Littledike's, 
where we camped for the night. and made up our 
swags ready for the journey south. Our route was 
along MeDonald's Track to the “Mousehole "Tras 
a narrow pack track which took us southwards 
through the selections of Messrs. C. Cook and E. C. 
Holmes. to where the Patterson Bros. were camped 
(near Whitelaw) in a fern gully. where we also 
camped for the night. The next day we struck 
south, and after travelling a mile or so two of our 
party tuned back. We others proceeded until we 
came to what we considered a suitable spot: when 
the others, beside by father and myself, decided 
that the diliculties in the way of clearing and the 
want of facilities for getting on and off the land 
were ton great. for them to face: хо they camped, while we traversed the 
country to satisfy ourseives that the conntry was good enough to peg out. 
which we did before we struck camp the next day. Tt was during September 
of the same year that I went down to take possession. Inimediately after the 
survey was completed by Surveyor Hargraves. of the Lands Department. 
and with a young brother pitched our tent on the site of the survey camp, 
on a portion of a lock selected by Miss Bell. а Dallavat lady. and afterwards 
occupied by Е. К. Herring. We set to work serub-euting. and by our own 
efforts cleared about 30 acres; and during the following season inereased this 
to 100 леге. while my father had the same area cleared by contract, We 
then set to work preparing to build a house. The bricks were made on the 
property. the timber was sawn by pit sawyers өп the hill just above the house 
Ehe iron tor the root was еш rom MIS diy cat into four-foot lengths. 
Bd anded to Queens terry. өтіс there to Ferrer depot at the 
junction of McDonalds Track and the present road (о Loch. From there it 
was carried on packhorse. which took two days. 





As our stores. Ate. Were costing us at tne rate of £10 per ton for curringe 
from the city. and finding that the distance, by the plan whieh | saw at the 
Lands Office. to Anderson's Inlet measured only. 112 miles, | decided to run 
a compass line as nearly die south as possible, Му brother-in-law was 
staving with me at the time, having. just. pegged out a block on which the 
Jumbunna. coal mine was afterwards worked, so 1 enlisted his services. as he 
Wee rather fond of айе ши Пен ке Әй the hills. the travelling became 
dificult. It being September. the swanips were all full of water. and after a 
hard day's struggle we had to eamp for the hight on a platform: we made by 
decking two parallel logs with saplings. whieh we eut off above the water level. 
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The next moming we again plunged into the water, and a quarter-of-an-liour 
afterwards we struck dry land. The remainder of the journey was compara- 
tively easy, and we «тек Laveock’s (Anderson's Inlet), about ten chains 
west of his house. We had observed. while crossing the open country. what 
looked like a ridge running nearly parallel with onr line. and intended to 
return along it with the hope of finding a spur that might prove practicable 
for a road. We had eaten our stock of provisons, and Laycock was reduced 
to two pannicans of flour. which he made into scones, and not being able to 
get provisions nearer than Kileunda we had to make the return journey via 
Kileunda. Bass tow nship and Brazier's sawmill, and made the rest of the 
wav home mainly along survey lines 


A pack track was opened up by Denny and Shaw. who had a store about 
3» miles east of Brazier’s mill on the Bass. to pack stores in to the surveyors 
who were camped on Miss Dells selection, and it was opened up from there to 
Paterson s. I was а very difficult track to negotiate. as it erossed all of the 
spurs running southward from the main ridge. I remember one vei rv steep 
pinch in Frazer's selection where а man named Flowers was bri inging in some 
stores for me. and had nearly reached the summit when his horse lost its 
footing and somersaulted to the bottom. As the pack consisted of flour, rice 
and sugar. I did not receive a great percentage of each on his arrival at mv 
hut. I think he made only two trips. after which the track was abandoned. 
and very soon became worse to travel over than the survey lines. The bridge 
over the Foster. as 10 was named, soon became overgrown with wiregrass and 
rotted away. This route was adopted by Denny and Shaw with the object 
of reducing the carriage of stores to £7/10/- per ton from Melbourne. It 
took Flowers from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. to bring in the first consignment from 
the store to my place. By the old route, city to Queensferry by J 
thence to Ferrier's depot by drav. thence by pack-horse to Jumbunna East. i 
was nothing unusual to not get our stores for three months from the date " 
their leaving the city. The packing distance. reckoned at 16 miles. occupied 
two days. Ferrier i-nally made either Fullers or Pobjoy's the first. day, 
reaching my place the following day about 3 p.m. We then used the pack 
track opened np by Denny and Shaw from Paterson's southwards, 


Messrs. Hine. Elliott and self afterwards ent a traek from Paterson's 
through Blake's. thence along Hines west boundary to Ins hut. thence along 
the survey line between [Ше and Eliott, and continued westerly along my 
north boundary for about 20 chains, then southerly to my clearing. We 
afterwards cut the traek which was afterwards sirveved and gazetted AS n 
road. 

It was about this time that prospective settlers were visiting the locality, 
but not any of them could make np their minds to face the diflieulties until 
the advent of Messrs. MeLeod Bros., Elms. Herring and Parsons (who will 
doubtless relate their own experiences), 


I recall a Footscray resident, who had a good look round the block after- 
wards selected by D. MeLeod. After admiring the ferns and other beanties 
as they were presented to his eves. he stood confemplatively for a few 
moments, and then exclaimed. “My word. won't the old woman have some 
clothes props if we come te live down here "— but they did not come. H 
was while this gentleman was with me that T went out one poring to di 
and get a lyre- birds tail for him. While going along a gully T came across 
an old miner’s shovel, whieh apparently h; id been left (here many vears prior 
to my visit. and near by was a large piece of coal; while just above was an 
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outcrop of coal. I reported the find to my brother-in-law. and later on to 
Mr. Stirling. the Government Geologist. but nothing was done with it till 
some years later, when the Horslevs had taken possession of the block. 


Shortly after onr first attempt to discover a track to Anderson’s Inlet, 
the late H. E. Leslie and I found blazes going southward through the selec- 
tions of W. Spring and Miss Shepherd. These we followed through to the 
open country. then. with the aid of Peter Neilsen. we opened up a pack track 
along the line of blazes. thence across to my clearing. It w аъ not long after 
this when we received our first supply of stores via Anderson's Inlet, “Little 
Archie Bees” carted the first load from the Inlet to the foot of the hills, 
thence we took our stores to our respective homes оп pack-horses. and by 
so doing effected a saving of £6 per ton. A very amusing incident happened 
in connection with this first load. Archie got very "coastv en route. and, 
spving what he thought to be a case of "liquid refreshment.” he forthwith 
broached it and knocked the head off one of the bottles. had a long pull at it. 
only to discover it was limejuice. [t was some time after when he landed 
at the foot of the hills. and not having passed any water. when we met him 
all he was able to do was to open his mouth and draw our attention to its 
parched condition. whereupon we went back to the creek and got him some 
water. a billy of which he despatched in record time. After recovering his 
speech. he poured forth a most awful torrent of abuse on the “criminals” who 
had decocted such droughty rubbish. then fell exhausted alongside “Snowy” 
and the other bullocks of his team. who were taking a “siesta” after their long 
pull over the rough track across the plains. 


It was not long after this that the united efforts of the *Down-Sonthers” 
opened up a sledge track, which the Shire Council. with a few deviations. 
widened and made into a drav road. I am just beginning to think there was 
a good deal of energy expended by us old pioneers in opening up tracks and 
in other ways to make life a little more endurable for ourselves and access 
more easy for those who caine later ор. I often feel sorry we bad no amateur 
photographers. Had there been such a person amongst us. a photo. of the 
bridge put across the Powlett River below Neil-en’s would have been worthy 
of a place in our albums. also snapshots of us all clearing the track—a merry 
crew in spite of the hard work we were engaged 1n. 


I resided at Jumbunna East until 1587. when T sold the whole of the 
property to Mr. R. Seignior. I think I can reasonably claim to be the first 
“resident” pioneer of Jumbimna East. but do not think I had very much 
more veried experience 1n regard to pests. such as caterpillars. grasshoppers, 
thistles. ete.. than the majority of my neighbours in the adjoining parishes. 


Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. T. HORNER. 


In the year 1551 I was living at Tooradin. This 
4 year is memorable owing to a great fire which 
swept over the country. and as the settlers were few 
and scattered, the fire held inidisputed sway. burn- 
Ing grass. and, m many cases. crops of oats and also 
homesteads in its course. 


The remarks in this paper refer to the districts 
and the owners of station runs surrounding Western- 
port. Тһе owners of cattle runs to the jen west 
of the Duy were Messrs. Manton. Pike. J. Dowan 
and Cunningham. extending from Harewood. Mr. 
Гуа estate. to Boolart, near Cranbourne, East- 
ward of (Шеге blocks was a large avea known as the 
Yallock Estate. extending to The Gurdies, and owned 
by Messrs. Lyall, Meikle and Bakewell. This por- 
tion now includes Yallock. Monomeith, Kooweerup. 
Caldermeade. and Lang Lang. At that time this 
district was one great cattle run, the pasture being 





native отам. 


ft was thought. that the Kooweerup swamp was irreelaimable. The 
country around Tooradin then was one sheet of water. with ducks and 
swans swimming over it. Between Harewood and Tooradin. where the 
railway station now 1s. H was чине common to ride up to the saddlethaps in 
water. lfarevood was named by Mr. Lyall. who was a creat sportsman. 
He paid a visit to Great Britain. to Scotland especially. and when returning 
he brought 0 a number of hares, purtridges and deer. The hares and 
deer increased in numbers, but it is supposed the tiger eats killed all the 
partridges. 


Until 1555. and for some time afterwards. there were no houses between 
Yallock and Nyora. merely station eattle running all over. the country. 
About 1570 part of the Yalloek Estate was acquired by Messrs. МеМ Шан 
nnd Glasseoek., There was no Lane Lang when Меропа Track was 
surveved through the hills. 


I settled where E now reside. nesr Loch. іп 1579, coming from: (ran 


bourne, E aud my brother cut and cleared a road over Perev’s hill on the 
old read to Loch to bring up the bullock teams. Provisions were brought 
to the Boss at Хиппумас. and from there carted to the settlers’ homes in 


the hills. 


The late George Black. of Varwin Meadows. when coming home from 
Melbourne during the lote 50s with two men and three horses. got lost i 
Yannathan for 21 days. and they were compelled by hunger to kill and 
one of their horses AU that dime there were some blacks. about 10. Ете 
abont Y allock. 
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The people were just as fond then of a dance as they are now, and 
would walk or mde niles to attend опе. A young man named Ferguson 
walked from Caldermeade to the Bass for his horse to ride to a dance at 
Cranbourne. 


The first school was on the hill on the road from Woodleigh to what 15 
a . 4 1 . © 
called Horners road from Loch to Glenatvie. and the first teacher was Mr. 
E. J. Wilson. now retired from teaching, and residing near Jeetho. 


Several instances have been known of Tasmanian convicts making their 
escape to Victoria. To accomplish this they would steal a whaleboat, by 
means of which they would cross Bass’ Strait. landing at the Tarwin. ‘and 
from there they would walk to Melbourne. William Smith O' Brien, a leader 
of the Trish rebellion of 1848. and who was transported for the part he took 
in it. was harboured for a time at The Bass by a man known as Chevoise 
Templeton. and being pardoned in 1856 he returned to Treland. 


The strawberry clover seed was found by Mr. Black, of Tarwin, in an 
old Dutch ship that was wrecked at the Tarwin in 1853-4. This clover has 
made the Tarwin district famous for fattening stock. 





Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. W. JOHNSTONE. 


When about eight years old I journeyed. with 
my mother, by train to Gippsland. leaving Mel- 
bourne on the morning of the last Saturday in Sep- 
tember. 1879. My father missed the train through 
some misunderstanding re the time-tables, хо we bad 
to make the journey as far as Poowong without 
him. We reached Drouin about 11 a.m.. and while 
we were enquiring for the mail coach to take us to 
Poowong a mud-bespattered waggonette. drawn by 
two horses. made its appearance, which we were 
told was the coach. and we climbed aboard. А cold 
bleak wind was blowing. with ram coming down in 
true Gippsland style. We got along fairly well the 
first few miles, then the road got rapidly worse. 
and our troubles began. Progress became paintullly 
low, and slower, till we reached Cifton’s "Half-way 
Tlouxe,” as it was then called, drenehed with rain 
and numbed with the cold. Mrs. Clifton had a good 
meal ready and a roaring fire going. which was 
a treat after the hardship of the coach journey: but all too soon the ery, 
“АП aboard!" was heard. and we had to resume our journey. The state of 
the weather became worse. until quite a hurricane was raging, and trees were 
being blown over in all directions. The road or track winding through the 
thober country was a quagmire of umd, in көше places axle deep, and. to 
make matters worse. one of the horses knocked up. The only other passen- 
ger. a survevor. was obliged to get out and walk on ahead. Пе, however. 
arrived at Poowong several hours before the coach. Darkness overtook uz. 
and our progress became very slow, and several times was interrupted by 
trees that had fallen across the track. the driver having to eut them off the 
track or clear a way round them. When the way was clear he would strike 
a match, and my mother. who now had the reins. would drive towards the 
light. When the match would burn out or was blown out by the wind. she 
wonld stop until another light was shown. when she would drive forward 
again. and so on, until we got past the obstruction, This happened several 
times. and we thought we would never reach Poowong. bnt at last. we did, 
and at half-past 9 arrived at the post office kept by Mrs. Horsley, who received 
us very kindly. and soon had ns seated by a good fire and an even better meal, 
after partaking of which we felt much better. Next day, being Sunday. we 
had a good rest, and on Monday morning, father having arrived. he and 
mother and E started off on foot. each carrying a bundle, along “pack-track.” 
“Walloby-track.” and often no track at all, Ull we reached Messrs. Cover- 
dale’s place. We found them busy erecting a yard to protect their sheep 
from the wild dogs (dingoes) at night time. so. after a chat and. what appears 
to he the usual thing here in Gippsland, “а eup of tea.” we pushed on as far 
as Matthews Bros.’ selection (now D. Henry s). There was no one at honte, 
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so we pushed open the door of the hut. and made ourselves at home. and 
when Mr. Theodore Matthews returned about dark he found us in possession 
of hi~ premises. However. it was all right. Mr. Matthews was very. glad 
to see us. and made us most heartily welcome. Coming. as we did. from more 
civilised parts, the log hut and its furniture seemed very quaint. The table. 
composed of rongh slabs of wood. had one of its corners supported by a sub- 
stantial blackwood stump standing where it grew. two smaller stumps SW 
off square at a convenient height. with a slab of wood nailed on top. made 
a -plendid stool of the strictly non-collapsible order, and stumps of varions 
sizes studded the floor space. Mr. Matthews apologised for the stumps by 
telling us that in cutting down a large bluegum tree about seven feet in 
diameter and 300 feet high it fell back in the opposite direction to that in- 
tended. and fell across the hut and crushed it to а pulp. The result was he 
had to build this hut in a hurry, and the stumps would be erubbed ont as soon 
as time would permit. 


After a few days we started off one morning to visit our selection. about 
two miles further on. We followed a survey hne (now Sanders’s lane). 
running in the direction we wished to go. Through the dense forest we 
pushed our way—we walked alone logs, climbed over logs. crept under logs. 
crawled throngh logs. but seldom or never did our feet touch the ground. Mt 
last we eame to an enormous log. Oh. what a monster! and father said that 
ou the other side of that big log lay our selection. Anxious to view the 
promised lana. we made а desper ate effort and elambered on top and had a 
look. and what do vou think we saw /—why. more logs. Were we down- 
hearted’ No! Eager for the fray. we shd down off the log and swung our 
axes. and in Jess thaw an hour our first tree came crashing down. and the 
battle had begun. That was thirty-eight years ago. — But to-day. what a 
change! what a transformation: 


ЕЕ Ре. 


When I first came to Gippsland. no seer could foretell, 
That the light-tapping axe rang the forests deathknell ; 
[t spread Uke an ocean. and rolled like a tide 
Whenever King Storm on the tree-tops did ride. 


From the ridge to the gully no break could be found, 
And the keenest olet Cer could not see the ground 
ut the axes and fire great havoc have played 

With grim forest-giant and lovely fern-glade. 


Ever gone are the giuntrees that covered the hills, 
Ever gone are the tree ferns that sheltered the rills, 
And gone are the dells where | oft loved to roam 
And Dring m wild flowers to garland my home. 


Never more shall I see the green forest again 
Wave free in the sunshine, droop sullen in rain: 
No more shall I sway te each altering whim 
The laughing. the tearful. the wanton, the prim. 


20/1/1917. 
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Never more shall I list to the !vre-bird’s song 

That boldly he trolled forth, so clear. and so strong, 
Or listen, mazed. as he mocked every bird. 

And mimicked to life everv sound that he heard. 


Never more shall I wander, awe-struck and subdued, 
While the shades of deep night on the forest did brood, 
And feel. when along those great aisles I have trod. 

I worshipped alone in a temple of God. 


But away with these fancies. “Tis better to-day 
Where the forest encumbered. the children now play 
In meadows bespangled with flowers whose hue 

Is brighter than those that the pioneers knew. 


Where the forest delighted, perchance. two or three, 
The present rich meadows fill hundreds with glee. 
Our wives and our children. our homes and our farms 
Are dearer and better than Nature's wild charms. 


—W. W. Johnstone. 





Recollections and Experiences. 
MR. M. HANSEN. 


In the year 1550, while working at shipbuilding 
in Flensborg. I paid a visit to my native village 
on the west coast of South Jutland, in the province 
of Slesvig, and while there intimated to my parents 
that work at the shipyard was likely to be slack, 
and as there was a sleamer nearly ready to sail 1 
would try sailing again. This steamer, the 
“Protos.” was chartered to take a cargo of exhibits 
from Hamburg to Melbourne for the Exhibition. 
Эйе was then to take the first cargo of frozen mut- 
ten from Melbourne to London. Little did I then 
dream that in time to come I should be one of 
those who would be a producer in that industry in 
after years. We left Melbourne on November 15th, 
and after a long and very trying voyage arrived in 
London on January 150. 18551. It so happened 
that there had been a heavy storm raging on the 
Snglish coast during the preceding days, and that 
no steamers had arrived, hence there was almost 
a meat famine in London. and this cargo sold at an average price of Id. per 
lb. retail. Again we sailed for Melbourne with a general cargo. and arrived 
there on May 2nd, 1551. 





I had a shipmate who had come to Poowong East, and his employer, 
Mr. P. Anderson, wrote to me offering work. I was not long in gathermg 
up my belongings, and then took train to Drown on September lith. By 
some chance I took the wrong road at a point about seven miles from 
Drouin, and reached that night no further than the “Talf-way House" on the 
Lang Lang River, then kept by Mr. W. Clifton, Next. day was Sunday, 
and И was raining. but not daunted I set off for Poowong Bast. vin Poowong, 
On arriving at Poowong about noon I was very pleased to get some refresh- 
ment at Mrs. Поппе, They kept the store there at that time. Ou the 
road to Poowong Ме, W. Treadwell caught up to me, and even now he some- 
times reminds me of the size of my swag. which cerGunty looked monstrous 
and bulky, as it contained. amongst other things. a feather bed and some 
books. From Pooweng | wended my way to the cast along McDonald S 
Tracks and ten down the Bast Pooweiy, road. Соп fo. where the 
Poowong East Hall now stands. I met Mr. Ted. Petersen, whom J recognised 
asa playmate in Slesvig, althongh it was some seven years siuce we had met. 
He was-on his road home from Sunday school, and he helped me to carry my 
burden. and guided me towards my destiuation. 


My first impression of Poowong Bast was anything Dut favourable. 
Hemmed in on all sides by serub on a small elearing on what is now known 
as the Waterfall Estate. and it proved to be an exceptionally wet and cold 
Spring. so much so that we had a fall of snow a few days a fter my arrival. 
The first work performed by two others imd myself was digging a piece 
of land on a steep hillside. where there was sown a crop of oats, but while 
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digging this land we at the sune time grubbed out all tree-stuinps 50 
that the Jand was ready for the plough. Іп that particular loeality 
it would be diflicult to find enough level land to form a tennis court. The 
hills rise abruptly from the е1 reeks to the top of the hills. and it is not seldom 
that they rise from 600 to 100 feet above the ereek level. No matter where 
one had to go, it meant climbing except in following a narrow bush track 
шн the creek towards Mr. Byriell’ x, and in gomg there the track was 

yearly always muddy either in Winter or Summer, ав it Was very narrow, 
am the sun could not penetrate and dry the surface. 


In the beginning of October four of us started to fell scrub. I was new 
at this, and altogether nnaecustomed to the use of the axe. No doubt I made 
but а poor show, but after a while 1 vot to be more adept and worked 
very hard at the job till Christmas. Just then the Shire of Buln Buln let 
a contract for clearing serub off the Poowong East road from what is called 
Box's corner to near Staben’s. While worling on this Job I got seriously 
thinking on the land problem, and sometimes meditated thus: "If I am to 
work on the land. why not also try to get a piece of land and work for 
myself.” I had a talk on this matter with one or more of my mates on this 
job. who, by the way, were all seiectors, and they certainly did not discourage 
me in the 1dea. There was a piece of land close to the Poowong East road 
which had been forfeited, and for this I lodged my application. and was duly 
summoned to attend a Land Board at Dronin. There was a rival applicant 
in the person of Mr. O'Connor. and he got the land and still holds it. I next 
sent in an application for the land which was ultimately recommended to me, 
and which I held until December. 1909. when it passed into other hands. 
When I sent in my application I had funds enough to pay the survey fee, 
and it was not long before I started to fell some serub. ‘The first burn over, 
I sowed this with grass seed and built a hut. expecting next year to reap 
the first season's grass for seed, and so avoid buying seed for the next land 
cleared. and per haps have some seed to sell: but the best laid schemes o` mice 
and men vaft vang, aglev." and so also with this. Just when the rye grass was 
beginning te ripen, ‘the «мегра appeared, and im less than а fortnight 
there was nothing to see of any kind of grass, where it formerly stood two 
feet high. They even devoured the foliage of a plot of potatoes. Next 
season there was over 50 aeres of grass to stock, and I invested im some stock 
at Poowong market. which inv estment turned out one of the best made by 
me. Besides doing work on the land it was necessary to keep things going 
so I had to go out occasionally and earn some needful cash. Sometimes this 
was done by working for other selectors and at other times taking contracts 
from the Shire. Amongst the Shire work was the side-cutting from 
Bvriell’s to Staben's, about one mile 1n length. 


One of the first incentives to take up land was (о eet a home. also to 
enable me to work for myself and not for anyone else, and thus enjoy the 
glorious privilege of being independent. А home is surely. and ought to be, 
a place where one feels there is rest wheu weary, and peace from the world’s 
strife. and to one’s self a spot like none other on earth. even though it be 
ever so humble. My first abode was indeed humble enough for anyone: it 
measured about 18 x 14 feet, built of logs and thatehed with bark—still it was 
a home. It was where I could go when I had nowhere else to go: it was 
where my ideas were centred. where I could work and do as T liked, provided 
my action did not directly or indirectly bring harm to myself or others. 
Looking into the future, I confidently hoped to build a better house in later 
years. Which was started in the early part of 1887. It was not. however. 
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destined to be completed. for while working with another man at picking up 
away from home. the house caughi aheht. and. before we could reach home, 
was destroyed. Since learning to char our stumps I have but little doubt 
that there must have been some wood smouldering. which eventually set. fire 
to the framework of the building, and then set. the whole alight. This 
catastrophe landed me 1р a very serious financial predicament. and not being 
able to carry on I left fer Melbourne and sought work there. Little by little 
I managed to pay off my indebtedness and also got 100 acres more land 
cleared by contract. This. however. took me tll September. 1595. During 
those six years I was employed at various work in Melbourne, but on the 
whole it was fairly remunerative, so much so that I deemed it more profitable 
to let the clearing work by contract than to come and do it myself. At first 
I got a small rental for the land cleared, but a neighbour came who grazed 
the land and refused to put up a division fence; in fact. at one time he took 
in horses to graze and kept them in my paddock. and charged the owner of 
the horses for the grass. 


In September, 1895. 1 again began working the land myself. There was 
now about 200 acres of grass. with what I had just sown, although some of 
the old clearing had grown up with hazel and other serub. This l set to 
work to clear and burn first of all. Then l built agam a log house and 
afterwards added a skilhon on each side. This house, however, had an iron 
roof. Then there was fencing and vards and sheds to build. enough to keep 
me in constant employment and out of mischief, and I did not get many 
holidays. At first I grazed cattle and sheep and aimed at getting some 
cows and then go in for dairying. Then, little by little. I managed to get 
together a small dairy herd. until when the great bushtire came on February 
Ist, 1898, we turned out 22 cows in the morning and next morning there were 
not more than 12 alive, and out of 430 sheep only a few over 200 were left 
which were m good order. and hence were marketed immediately. Тһе 
remaining cattle I managed to keep alive on a few acres of maize until there 
was grass again. This fire might have done a certain amount of good in 
burning some of the logs and other timber off the land, but on M whole it 
did more damage than anything to those who had them land in fair order. 
Even assuming that there was 15/- worth of timber burned oll each acre, 
(he grass seed required to re-sow would eost û - per acre. and the same amount 
to replace the burned fences; and more to cut down the undergrowth that 
sprang up after the fire; so that on this basis there was in actual loss, АП 
the buildings and fences were burned. and eonstderable Jabour was required 
to replace these. Tn my ease I placed the new divisional fences so ns to 
divide the ploughable Т from that whieh was not so. ОР course. some 
people laughed at the idea. bit the tine cane when they ceased laughing at 
it. 


The next Spring found me roaming the country in seareh of stock; For 
about three weeks I travelled in various parts of Gippsland, and thus again 
secured What I thoneht quite enough stock for the land amder grass, But 
the growth in the Spring was so prolife that although mosi people had 
stocked up with more eattle than usual. the grass was. in manv сахех. so long 
that there would have been ample to mow had this been practicable, That 
season will not easily be forgotten owing to the tremendous rise in price of 
all kinds of = чн and hence nearly everybody did. remarkably well. This 
would also have been the case with me had at not heen for the fact that a 
neighbour who had abont 200 aeres of serub to burn next to mine, әні m 
burning (his set fire to inv. grass. with the result that nearly all was burnt. 
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When I approached him and asked that at least he should give me the grass 
seed to re--ow the burned ground, he politely told me that it was my fault 
that the grass burned. Being an old man he had sent his sons to clear a 
firebreak round. particularly on my side. but the fact was they did not do 
the work, but lav down in the shade of a tree instead, while they were sup- 
posed to be working. 


Many people were now convinced that dairying was the most profitable 
pursuit on this land. Most of us were also convinced that the land after 
being ploughed and laid down in grass again would vield more grass and 
that of better quality. Му aim. therefore. was to get as much of the land 
ploughed as possibie: besides ploughing the land was deemed the most effec- 
tive method of eradicating bracken fern wherever they had got a good hold. 
Many of us had neglected to keep these seemingly harmless plants in check, 
for instead of keeping them down. we devoted nearly all our energies to 
clearing the forest land. It was perhaps a grave error to destroy all this 
valuable timber. 1 am inclined to think that within a very brief period 
those who have saved a few acres of timber will find that it will be the most 
valuable crop the land has ever vielded. And some of the forest could. with 
care. have been saved from destruction, and in a few instances this has been 
done. Yet most of us deemed it inadvisable to leave even one acre of standing 
timber. Ману of us thought that there was ample timber to last for a 
generation and more. bui alas. the fires killed most of the standing timber, 
and after a few vears those who had only sapling country had not where- 
withal to fence their holdings. but had. in some instances after the bushfires 
in 1898. to cart the needed fencing material from a distance. In odd places 
the bluegums have sprung up from seeds in the ground, and whoever sees 
to their preservation will no doubt. ere long. find that even these few will be 
a blessing. In Summer they will afford shelter from the sun, in the Winter 
from the stormy blast. and finally when grown up. be useful for whatever 
purpose the timber 15 best suited. 


In the verv beginning it was no mean task to get to our holdings. ‘There 
were no tracks. only survey lines. and these were leading over hill and dale, 
up gradients that were only negotiable for goats and such animals. But 
tracks we had to get. and eventually got them. It cost many a day's work 
even to get a rough track. The nearest clearing to mine was about a mile, 
and to that place I ent a track. On this track. whieh was only wide enough 
to get a pack horse through. there was about 12 chains of side cutting and 
two bridges. Yt was not until 12 vears after I had selected the laud that a 
few of my neighbours and self managed to get the Buln Buln Shire Council 
to make a survey of а road. and three vears more before we were enabled to 
take a vehicle to the place. To get this. I went to Drouin, where the Council 
met, to every meeting. and if T happened to be abzeut, then I always had a letter 
there to remind them of our claim. Up to the time we were able to get a road 
to our places, we went through neighbour land on sufferance. and, in some 
cases, this caused unpleasantness and sometimes hardship. Н certainly seems 
curious on the part of the Lands Department in Melbourne to cause roads 
to be surveyed which no one could use for that purpose. for roads were zur- 
veyed between every second block of land. and in ninety-nine instances out of 
every hundred these roads were in some places quite impracticable, Of late 
years, wiser counsels have prevailed in the Lands Department, seeing that 
they now first survey practicable. easy graded roads. and then survey the land 
so that all allotments have a frontage to these roads. And this 15 now done 
before the land is thrown open for selection. and thus the prospective selector 
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n see better the location and contour of the land. The roads we nsed were of 
the erudest de-eription. and even in Summer had an amount of mud on them. 
so that travelling was far from pleasant. 

There were a rew of those who selected in this locality who had a little 
cash to start thelr undertaking: others. again. like myself. had practically 
nothing but our strength. Most of us seleeted 320 aeres or about that area, 
This was perhaps the gravest mistake of all. ах we could not develop this area 
in a reasonable time. and hence all the unimproved land was in reality an m- 
eumbrance in many ways. Had we selected 160 acres or less, we could have 
developed our holdings in considerably less time, and would have had more 
chances of enjoving more and better schools. better postal facilities. more 
social intercourse. with the correspondingly Jess isolation. In brief. we would 
have had more civilisation. With smaller holdings we could have enjoved 
advantages such as few can now estimate. Still. with all these disadvantages. 
we struggled сп. step by step. towards the goal. with endurance. learning to 
labour and to wait. 

One thing we had to unlearn after the first few clearmes were made: 
at first. we felled the spars ouly up to 12 inches in diameter. and this left a 
quantity of spars still standing. which were mostly killed by the fire which 
burned the scrub. Then. the following seasou. these shed their dry. bark and 
often also their branches. and on a windy day they would uproot and Пе on 
the ground. All this. or most of it, was done away with by felling the serub 
to a greater diameter, and this also gave a greater body of material to burn. 
and caused a fiercer fire; with the result that the land had a much better seed 
bed and was altogether better cleared. 


The work of clearing the land was very hard. very strenuous, but, 
like all such work. it made our frugal fare seem good and tasty. and on the 
whole it was a very healthy mode of Hymg. — Young men and boys whe 
worked at this clearing of land seemed to develop and grow strong and hardy, 
perhaps more so than if they bad followed less arduous tasks. In. fact. T am 
inclined to think that vonng men who grew up under these conditions in these 
parts will compare favourably in most respects, physically as well as mentally, 
with men grown up m many other avocations or other. places. 


In October. 1900. while busy making more land fitted for the plough, 
for instead of continnally cutting ferns it beeame evident that the plough 
was the most effective method of eradicating them. an estate agent and a 
gentleman of the legal profession came one day and paid me a visit. Wo 
ended this day by the lawyer buying mv place. 

Afterwards. I spent about two years on tramp іп the United States, 
Canada and Europe, and on returning here again settled on a very small 
piece of laud in Комората. It is only 34 acres; but I am firmly convinced 
that the small holdings are by far ihe most profitable m comparison with tho 
larger holdings. This also seems to be the prevailing idea in many other 
parts of the world. As an instance of that. in 1810 the farms in the United 
States had an average of 270 acres; and in the year 1910 the average was 
reduced to 131 acres. or rather less than half in 10 Vent. 


In looking back upon the life of a pioneer. E have not much to regret, 
Many a one has fared worse than I. inasmuch that they eame in with some’ 
thing. and after vears of struggle left there the worse in health and also in 
other respects. That the life of pioneering did not by any means bring 
unmingled јоу is certain. vet. after all. it has been my lot to come out of the 
ordeal with one of life's greatest blessings. namely. good health. 


The Great Southern Railway. 


MR. R. J. FULLER. 


One cf the greatest difficulties that confronted the 
pioneers of the Poowong and Jeetho district and, 
madeed. the whole extent of country known as the 
Sirzelecki Ranges was transport. 

McDonalds Track was the only surveyed road. 
The so-called roads. sectional roads, were utterly 
impracticable. The Land Surveyors cut tracks in 

various directions to enable them to get their stores 
of provisions to their. camps. These the selectors 
widened out and improved. and. 1i many cases, 
also widened out the survey lines. But these were, 
for the most part. so lilly that they never could be 
adapted to vehicular traffic. It soon became evident 
to the early settlers that better roads would have to 
be found if they were to make a success of their 
undertaking. consequently any time that could 
be spared from the important work of scrub cut- 
ting, burning off. or packing stores. seed. etc., was 
devoted to searching for road routes. It was gen- 
erally done on wet days when other work was impossible. We generally 
started off with an oil cape to protect cur shoulders. and. commencing near 
home. worked down the gullies and along the ridges to ascertain the general 
trend and lay of the country, which, at first. owing to the density of the serub, 
seemed to have no sort of order or method ШЕШ 





In this way. we soon got a good idea of the Тау of the conntry in our 
immediate vicinity. which we gradually extended farther afield. either. by 
actual work or by comparing notes ‘with our neighbours. Some of the older 
settlers along the Grantville road were very pessimistic as to our getting 
roads through the hill country for many years to come. speaking, pr obably, 
from hitter experience. 


I well remember a trip I had with the late Mr. Binding from the 
Grantville road to Tucker’s survey "amp on the Bass. I inquired of him in 
what direction we should prohab ly get a road into our blocks from the Bass. 

"Oh!" he replied. "vou needn't expect to get a road for the next twenty 
years.” I was more hopeful. 1 argued that a large extent of country with a 
good climate would not be many years without proper means of communi- 
cation. But I don't think any of u» were sanguine enough to ever think of a 
railway in those days. I had many conversations with the survevor-general, 
Mr. M. Callanan. and surveyor Lardner on the question of roads. The for mer 
was very sympathetic. but sid. "You must find and blaze the roads, then I 
will have them surveved.” This we aecordingly did. 

We blazed a road from Blew’s through Fullers to Poowong. which 
proved a great Improvement on the old tracks. Another was blazed from 
Hewitt's along Whitelaw’s track on to MeDonald’s Track: «ӨП another 
from Fuller's to the junction with the Sunnyside road at Horner's 
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A road bee was formed, aned we cut the Jeetho West road from Jas. 
Wilson's to Homers, camping on the road works for over а week, but we had 
to let a contract to finish it. 


This is a fair sample of what occurred throughout the distmet. It was 
the seventh year before we got a bullock team to cart in our stores, the bulk of 
which we used in those days to get 1n once a vear. 


Up to that time, and for many years afterwards, over most of the dis- 
trict the pack horse was the only means of transport. 


The same diffieulties in a less degree confronted the pioneers throughout 
Victoria. and it soon found expression in а demand for railway development. 
Progress Associations and Railway Leagnes were formed all over the State. 
Roads and railways were the main topies of conversation—rallways. es- 
pecially. were m the air. Our distriet took up the ery. and Railw ny Leagnes 
were formed at Pooweng and Cruikston. Messrs. Chas; Cook. Caleb Bure ett. 
Mark Gardner. R. J. Murdoch and many others taking an active part. 


Rival routes were freely andl somewhat aerimonionsly discussed in the 
local press. АП energy was at first directed towards Drown, the general 
opinion being that we should have to Junetion with tlie main Gippsland Tine. 


Flying survey parties were at work all over the State. For a consider- 
able time one or two were engaged. between Drouin and MeDonald’s Track. 
We regarded MeDonald’s Taek. which fell away steep and abrupt on the 
south side. as an effectual bar to any coinection by rail with the southern 
portion of the distmet, and therefore turned our attention in the direction 
of Dandenong. 


The knowledge acquired in our seareh for roads now stood us in good 
stead. and gave us û good general idea of a possible route for a railway. 


With the larger object in view we redoubled our efforts. and soon сенше 
convinced that a good reute could be got down the Allsop valley and thence 
down ihe Bass $ Ouniyside and өп to the open country, “Phe Allsop ronte 
was the watchword of the southern brigade. Tt was the one topie of eon- 
versation, Some laughed айн, thought it a good Joke: others were more 
serious: all hoped it would prove true. 


Mr. Fnme- Gibb, the then member fer Mornington, took i prominent part 
іп advocating the “Great Southern. Lanes as it was soon christened. He 
was elad to have advocates іп our distriet to back інін up and strengthen 
his hands. Railway Leagues wore formed all alone the line. 


l'oowong lime on to the Drown route as long as there was апу hope. In 
the meantime, Mr. Survevar Montagne. іп charge of i Пу survey. party, 
had started at Dandenong and got as far as Lane lane. when he shifted 
camp to the Cherry Tree rises өп MeDonald’s Prack, E paid a visit to his 
amp. and was very conrteousty received. Пе informed me he had open in 
struetions as to rente, being directed to get a line through the Strzelecki 
Ranges with no beavier grade than Toin МЮ, boat once advocated the Allsop 
route, After talking the matter over for some time he said. after he had 
tried MeDonald’s Track. about. whieh he bad recetved a good deal of in- 
formation. he wonld £o over the Allsop route with me. Tis first object. was 
fo get throne), the ranges to show that it was possible to get à practicable 
route. When the Anal survey was made. if E cold show a better or cheaper 
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route to coustriet, he had no doubt it would be adopted. Пе promised 1f he 
eot iuto difliculties by way of McDonalds Track or Bass valley, he would 
come and хее me and go over the Allsop route. I felt confident that I could 
show a better route than either MeDonald's Track or the Bass valley. Тһе 
former rose too abruptly. and the Bass. although it showed splendid grades 
for a considerable distance. when it got through Coverdale's. rose very abrupt- 
ly on to Whitelaw’s Track, It was very difficult. too. getting off either 
MeDonald’s Track or Whiteliw/s Track. The lowest point on Whitelaw's 
Track. whieh must be crossed if the Bass route was adopted. was 400 feet 
higher than a point less than half a mile to the south which would be 
traversed by the Allsop route. This made it possible to cross from the 
watershed of the Allsop to Coal or Coalition creeks. Мг. John Lardner. 
land -urvevor. gave me valuable information re altitudes taken during his 
road surveys. 


Having по actual knowledge of the country beyond Yerath’s, І saw the 
necessity of examining the country beyond. Some of the selectors along the 
proposed route were not at all encouraging: in fact, they were very pessimistic. 
"You ean't even get a decent road.” said one. “vet you think vou are going to 
get a railway.” 


One of the carriers who on his four horses packed a large part of the 
stores and grass seed into. and most of the produce out of the southern part 
of the district. thought the railway agitation a good joke. With wnat a 
small measure did they gange the future possibilities of South Gippsland. 


Peter Shingler. on Coal creek, gave me valuable information. and it was 
arranged that he and 1 should spend a week investigating the сопу between 
his place and the ‘Parwin. 


We started off, and finally found a fairly good route near to the present 
flonrishing town of Leongatha, down the Coal creek valley. A funny incident 
occurred at the Wild Dog creek. We were making for Survevor Langford’s 
camp near Palmrosss. He was surveving blocks in that vicinity. and we 
wanted some information from him. We were tired and hungry. and the 
day was closing in, when we struck a selector who was milking a cow: he 
directed us to Langford’s camp. After a brief interview with Langford. we 
made our way back again to Phelan's. who kindly offered to give us a 
shake-down for the night. He was quite out of meat and bread. In those 
days the butcher and baker did not call round once or twice a week. How: 
ever. he set to work at once making scones. and about 9 o'clock. when we were 
enjoying a hearty meal, who should come in but the party who we found 
milking the cow. He said to Phelan, “They want some meat: they have been 
travelling all day: they want some meat." Phelan gave us what he had— 
meat was “ofl 


This recalls another incident. Elliott and I had been out all day inves- 
tugating the country between his place and Coal creek. and with difficulty 
made our way back to his clearing before dark. After a spell we groped 
our way to his hut. tired and hungry. Не, too. was out of bread. but he had 
some whole wheaten meal, and he set to work and made some scones. Ahont 
9 oclock we made a combination meal. dinner. tea and supper. The scones 
and butter were most enjoyable: 1 never enjoved a meal more in my life. 
either before or since. 


Montague, on proceeding with his survey. found MeDonald’s Track 
impractieable. He then proceeded up the Bass. We heard very favourable 
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reports for a considerable time: then that he had come np against White- 
laws Track and was blocked: then that he had. got through the range by 
tunnelling: then that he had been instructed te abandon the survey a> im- 
practicable: and. finally. that he had struck camp and returned to Lang Lang. 


All the people along the line from Dandeneng to Lang Lang were very 
impatient at the delay in getting through the ranges. They were a trail the 
passage of the Railway Bill through. Parliament. would be jeopardised. Мі. 
James Gibb. M.L.A.. was also anxious about the delay. and informed me 
that the Bass route involved heavy banks and expensive tunnelling through 
the range. which put that route completely out of court. 


The coast route whieh Mr. Montague was now instructed to proceed with 
would be of no service to our district. and now that the hope of getting a 
ronte either bv McDonalds Track or the Bass had failed. T hoped to get the 
railway leagues at Poowong and Cruikston to make eommon cause with 
us to have the Allsop route surveyed. With that object 1 visited the leaders 
of these leagues. but they refused point blank, They still pinned their faith 
on either the Dronin. McDonald's Track or Bass routes. I was much dis- 
appointed that Mr. Montague did not come and see me. as he said he would. 
if he failed to get through by MeDonald's Track or the Dass: but. no doubt, 
he had his orders from the Department. The coast. route was easy Уо, 
and he quickly got as far as the Bass. near Westernport, bevond Grantville. 
I wrote him at his camp on the Bass and received the following Ren 


(Copa .) 


Railway Survey Camp. 
Dass. 
April 21. 1255. 
Euler. Esq. 
с. 

Yours eontaining sketeh of country in your distriet duly t» 
hand. With regard to proposed route. I certainty think the valley of the 
Bass the best for several reasons, and as it is not considered good enough Is 
evident by the faet that E have been directed to try for some more practicable 
route. J would point ont. (what von по doubt know Û presume) that dnt 
plans and sections when an actual survey 1х mide. and the aeceptinee or 
rejection of any rone from an engincering point of view rests with inv 
chiefs. From a political point of view. vou of course know as пішер, prob 
ably more. than I do. The opinion whieh P expressed to Messrs. Blew and 
Patterson was eertunly Che reverse of eneouraging ns to wetting (Іште 
Pobjox's and Blew^s: and Мі. Blew so understood, whatever Ме, Patterson 
may have thought. | regret vor could not come over to (he camp when near 
Мыз Из as. outside milway routes. or sinking shop altogether. Tam always 
pleased to have a quiet talk with any liberal minded person, and shall remem 
ber our chat at Cherry Tree Hill eamp for a Tong time to come. T sincerely 
hope it will not be the tast one. but at present. and probably for seme months 
to come. I will be rather distant for visiting. We are having glorious weather 
here from my point of view, Wishing you every suecess In vour herenlean 
task of recloiming the Jeetho forest (rom its inhospitable condition, 


І remain. 
Very. (иг yours. 
GEORGE NEON 
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1 then wrote Mr. George Darbyshire. engineer in charge of railway sur- 
vevs, stating that I believ ed I could show the best route through the ranges by 
way of the Allsop valley on to the main Strzelecki range: thence following the 

range for some distance until the head waters of С oal creek were struck, and 

thence down the Coal creek vallev to the Tarwin river. I also stated that 
Mr. Montague had promised to go over the proposed route with me, but had 
been withdrawn from the neighbourhood without having done so. 

In reply I received the following: 


(Copy.) 


Railway Department. 
Secretary's Office, 
Melbourne, 11th June. 1883. 

Sie 

Adverting to my letter of the 29th ultimo, acknowledging receipt of 
veurs under date 24th idem, suggesting a route for the Great Southern Rail- 
way from where it strikes the Bass river to coal creck. | now beg to 
infor m vou that instructions have been issued to Mr. Montague, the engineer 
in charge of a survey party in the neighbourhood, to place himself in com- 
munication with vou and go ovel the route indicated bv vou: he will, if 
necessary. make a survey of it. 


I have the honour to be. Sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 
Р. P. LABERTOUCHIS 
"ecretarv. 
ШЕТ ruler Eq: 
Framlingham Park, 
Jeetho. 


Mr. Montague came over shortly afterwards. and we spent two days. going 
over the propoxed routes from the Bass via the Allsop valley. crossing 
the main range at Brind’s and Fuller’s boundaries, thence along the range, 
through Pobjov's. Dlew's, Blake's, and Yorath's to the head waters of Coal 
creek. Не took levels all along the line: said it crossed the main range 
400 feet lower than where he crossed it on W hitelaw s Track. His levels also 
corresponded with Mr. Lardner's. 


He went away without saving anything definite, but leaving the 1mpres- 
sion in my mind that he would not report favourably of the route. 


After waiting over a week and getting no reply. I determined to go to 
headquarters. I saw Mr. James Gibb. M.L.A.. and requested him to in- 
troduce me to Mr. Geo. Darbyshire, which he did. Mr. Darbyshire had the 
character amongst his officers of being a martinet, and I confess it was with 
some trepidation that I anticipated the interview. 


He received me very gruffly at first, in a manner that said “What do 
vou know about railway routes?" J produced a sketch of the proposed route, 
and when he saw that it traversed a portion of our selections, he said. “Almost 
everyone who comes here advocating a pet railway route runs it through his 
own back vard: how thev are to get away from there they don't know." This 
was a rebuff: but I replied, "That it was very unfortunate, but I did not think 
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it sufficient reason to prevent me adwoeating what 1 felt sure was the best 
route obtainable through the ranges.” He then went into details with me; 

called for Montague's plans and sections, and put me through a severe cross- 
examination, ev idently cesting my information by the actual surveys made. 
He gradually became more genial and friendly. and wound up by saving 
that Mr. Montague had to carry the survey he was engaged іш to a certain 
point. and he should then make a flying survey of the Allsop route. T asked 
if he could not send a younger man w ith more experience of scrub country. and 
suggested Mr. W. G. Field. Thad previously talked the matter of the survey 
over with Mr. Callanan. Survevor-General, and said I was afraid Mr. Mon- 
tague was not favourable to the route. He then suggested Mr. Field as а first- 
rate man. who had considerable experience in the "Mirboo district. which was 
also heavy sernb country. Mr. Darbyshire demurred somewhat when I sug- 
gested Mr. Field, but said there were so many flying surveys being made th d 
experienced men were diffieult to obtain: but he would endeavonr to send : 
surveyor and camp up within a fortnight. 


Three weeks had gone by. and I began to be very anxious. when. on a very 
wet night—it had been raining heavily all dav—just at dusk I heard а bullock 
whip crack, and the driver calling out to his bulloeks. "Come here. Boulder: 
Gee. Strawberry!” It was Mr. Tom Horner with Mr. Field's survey camp. 
They had come via Hastings and Grantville, where Mr. Horner had taken 
them in hand and brought them on bv bullock team. Every man was wet to 
the skin. My father and sisters being away. we, fortimately had fonr vacant 
rooms available for them to camp iu. We had. fortunately. killed a sheep that 
morning. They soon had a blazing fire and started cooking operations. 
while others roused their swags out of the waggon. and (hore that could 
changed their wet clothes for dry ones. They were all very glad to get to 
their destination. As хооп as the weather cleared Field started his men. 
erecting his amp alongside our dam, while he and Е went over the proposed 
route from the Bass to “Yorath's. I could see he was not very impressed, and 
he said the country was very rough, Progress was, necessarily. very slow. 
Owing to the density of the scrub, Tiss hi ia to he eut 1n many directions and 
levels taken. in order to discover the best route. However. in course of tine 
he got a line through with a grade not exceeding 1 in 40 by making a 0. 
cutting through the main Strzelecki range at B rind’s north boundar VeA Min. Wh: 
(з. Е felt. te Shingler and I afterwards went through along the route we had 
indieated down the л alley of Coal creek as far as the Tarwin. Here also the 
Eugnicer got a practicable line. which had the approval of the Engineer-in- 
Chief and the Commissioners. Engineers were at once put on to make the 
permanent survey. Mr. W. G. Field had charge of the хостон from Lang 
Lang to Brind’s, and Mr. Thomas Griffin that from Brind’s (о Коогоошап, 
Mr. Griffin in making the permanent survey got what he considered a better 
route down the s alley of Coalition creek by erossing the Wbitelaw Track 
spur at en ma The Иене the engineers had to contend against in 
making the (rial and permanent. surveys will be betters understood from the 
Cos o8 cle the Jine three chains wide. Messrs. Falkingham and Sons’ 
contract price for this alone was £600 per mile. 


As the survey progressed and favourable reports were circulated. the 
southern selectors became very jubilant: the pessimists became advocates: 
and the advocates. enthusiasts. There was a strong agitation in favour of 
opening up the country by means of railways throughout the Colony. Mr. 
Duncan Gillies. the then Premier, formulated a railway scheme embracing 
some 600 miles of line. This did nat satisfy members of Parliament. They 
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waited on him. and he agreed to extend it to 800 miles, Still they were not 
satisfied. Those bevond the extended lines brought ail the pressure they could 
from their several districts. and. fortunately. they were well supported by the 
publie and the press. 

When Mr. Gillies brought forth his scheme before the Honse. in one night 
the projected 500 miles was extended to 1600 miles. The Great Southern Line, 
which was to have terminated at a black stump in Koorooman. near what is 
now Leongatha. was extended to Port Albert. and se with many other lines 
throughout the Colony. After events proved that this ambitious scheme 
was too extended for the then resources of the Colony. There was not sufli- 
cient population or capital to develop such an extent of country served by 
the new lines in so short a time. The railways for a considerable time after 
construction did not pav. Mr. Richard Speight was careful to point ont 
that this would be the result: but. he said. eventually. no doubt. they would 
pav. Апа so it proved. That railway scheme did a vast amount of good 
in developing both the country and the city of Melbourne. During the last 
decade the revenue from both passenger and goods traffic has more than 
doubled. Had fares and freight been reduced to the extent thev should have 
been. there is no doubt that the couniry would have progressed far more 
rapidly than it has done. and the deplorable depletion of the country popu- 
lation would not have taken place. 


The bill having passed both Houses. it became necessary for us to exert 
ourselves to get the line constructed as early as possible. To that end we 
held a meeting at Mr. W. Elliott's. and I was deputed to go to town to invite 
the Railway Commissioners and our representatives. Mr. James Gibb, M.L.A.. 
and J. C. Mason. M.L.A.. to a banquet. I was very graciously received by the 
Railway Commissioners. and in reply to the invitation Mr. Speight said that 
they. the Commissioners. were not supposed to attend banquets, but he and 
his fellow Commissioners would have to inspect the line. and they would take 
it а^ а favour if we could accommodate them for a night. On this hint we 
acted. 


Our object was to get the Commissioners to go through the country and 
see the deplorable state of our means of transport. We felt sure that this 
would induce them to construct the Great Southern Line at the earliest 
роле date. 


When I went to town. €. Parsons and. I think. E. K. Herring. rode over 
to Drouin with me. It was arranged that T should telegraph to them the 
date fixed upon, should the Commissioners be good enough to accept our in- 
vitation to a banquet. so that they conld arrange with the late Mr. John 
Sutclitte. hotelkeeper at Drouin. to send егоскегу and cutlery. and also the 
necessaries which I was commissioned to send from town. out to where 
Korumburra now stands. The whole district lent a willing hand. Messrs. 
Yorath Bros. had a good-sized galvanised iron building. which. with the aid 
of ferns and bunting. we converted into a banquet hall. We were fortunate 
in having this rough material with which to work. The eventful day was at 
hand. Mr. R. Speight and Mr. Green. two of the Commissioners (Mr. Ford 
could not leave the city). accompanied by Mr. Geo, Darbyshire. Engineer- 
in-Chief. and Messrs. W. G. Field and Geo. Griffin. the survevors of the line. 
made their tour of inspection. They spent a night at Loch. where they were 
entertained at Mr. A. R. Smith's residence. The next day they had dinner at 
R. J. Fuller's. and then went ou. accompanied by a cavalcade of horsemen. 
to Messrs. Мога Bros.” residence. There we formed ourselves into а 
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deputation, introduced Ly onr member, Mr. James Gibb. and requested the 
Commissioners to have the Great Southern Line constructed at the very 

»arliest date. Mr. Speight was very sympathetic: said we were making a 
grand country for our chieldren: must have the hearts of lions to tackle it, ete. 
There was no doubt. he said. that the railway communication was very 
urgentiy required. but there were many other parts of the colony м were 
equally pressing. and their ende: axour would be to carry on as many lines as 
possible pari passu. In the evening we entertained all the visitors at a ban- 
quet. When all the circumstances are taken into account, we made a verv 
creditable display. Everyone lent a helping hand. Arthur Pobjoy was our 
chef and head waiter. Пе had some experience in that direction acquired 


in civilization. We all had experience, mostly acquired in camp life. 
which we did not think good enough for such an ocension. and we therc- 
fore deferred to hun. Lookine back over the intervening thirty vers, 


we can still regard the result with complacency. We then regarded It usa 
chef d'oeuvre, We felt we had imade a favourable impression. 


In the vear 1557 the first contract was let for the construction of the line 
from Dandenong to Korumburra to Messrs. Falkingham and Sons. and soon 
afterwards the second section from Korumburra to Welshpool to Mr. O'Keefe. 


The latter proved much more energetic than the former. who seemed to 
us to proceed very leisurely. However. it dragged its slow length along. 
or so It seemed to our impatience. and. finally. the two sections were opened 
on the same day. 
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We fondly anticipated that the completion of the railway would have 
greatly enhanced the value of land in South Gippsland, and thereby enabled 
us to proceed much more rapidly with converting the forest to pasture. But 
in the meantime the boom had arrived. Vast sums of cheap money had been 
sent out from England and Germany for investment. which induced extensive 
speculation in land and buildings. Unfortunately for us. these speculations 
were mainlv confined to the City and suburbs. and a restricted radius of 
twenty miles or so from Melbourne. Fabulous fortunes were made—on paper! 
Land was sold mainly on bills extending over some years. As the land rose 
in value it was sold again. on bills, and so on. many times repeated. Then 
came the collapse. Тһе first buyer was unable to meet his engagements: 
the second, who was dependent on the first. perforce also failed. and so on 
hike a pack of eards falling. 


We were too far removed to receive much benefit from the boom, but 
not. unfortunately. too far to feel the effeets of the collapse. Landed property 
became unsaleable. Banks and mortgages foreclosed. Мапу a struggling 
selector lost the result of manuy years of ardent toil and the expenditure of all 
he possessed. But, as Byrou хаух, “When things set to the worst, they 
sometimes mend :” salvation was at hand. The advent of the cream separator 
combined with the refrigerator brought about a revolution. The refrigerator 
opened up a vast. illimitable market overseas at a remunerative price. The 
separator, while banishing much of the drudgery of dairying, enabled farmers 
to milk a larger number of cows and vive all their attention to dairying. The 
weekly cash returns quickly removed the financial str ain. and gave Banks and 
money-lenders confidence. Clearing went on apace again, and everyone yearly 
extended the area of his pasture. and. consequently. “the stock carrying capa- 
bilities of his property. 


The Credit Foncier Bill was placed on the Statute Book and proved one 
of the most beneficial Acts ever enacted in the interest of the farmer. The 
rate of interest was rapidly brought down on all loans from 8 and 9 per cent. 
to 4 to 6 per cent.. and the mortgagees became more liberal in their charges 
and terms. A rapid advance {БОГ place in the value of property. Whereas 
land was sold as low as £3 per acre during the collapse of the boom, it steadily 
rose to £18 and £20 per acre. Owing to a continuity of splendid seasons in the 
north and Mallee country. which has attracted many in that direction, and 
the bad state of our roads, this price was not fully maintained; but the dry 
seasons which Australian history tells us we must expect, are bound to recur, 
and land values in this district will again advance. During thirty-eight years, 
South Gippsland has known but one disastrous vear—1898—the vear of the 
fires. The fluctuation of season is but slight, and steady progress is assured. 


The Coal Industry of South Gippsland. 


MR. M. HALFORD. 


I am indebted to the following gentlemen for ìn- 
formation. and gratefully acknowledge the help 
of Mr. Reginald Murray. Mr. T. Horsley Mr. D. 
McLeod, Mr. J. Hardwick, and Mr. T. J. Coverdale. 
1 anı also indebted to the “Powlett Coal Fields and 
Coal History of Victoria.” a pamphlet issued in 1910, 

Althongh coal was discovered in Victoria 26 
vears before the discovery of gold. the coal deposits 
have slept. while the gold fields have been the scene 
of many a wild rush. and жеге fully developed 
vears before the Victorian coal industry was a real 
tact: 

When the earliest. indications of coal were found 
in South Gippsland, the country was covered with 
scrub, and there being no reads or tracks, it was 
seldom visited except just along the coast where the 
first coal was found, 

Such. authorities as Selwyn. МеСоу and Reginald 
Murray predicted the likelihood of payable coal 
deposit: existing. and their reports induced various Governments to put 
down bores from time to time, and also oller rewards for the finding of a 
payable coal field. but nothing came of their efforts, as all the first attempts at 
mining were a failure. If was not until the selector arrived and started to 
clear the country that the discovery of important coal seams was mile. 
which led to the foundation of the present coal industry. 

In 1826 the first coal was discovered in Victoria by Wright and Weth- 
erall. About two years before Wright and WetheralUs discovery, Hume and 
Hovell had led an expedition from Sydney to southern Victorian, skirting Port 
Phillip. near Geelong. and were much impressed with the quality of the 
country. Hovell declared it was Westernport they had struck. but Hume dis- 
puted it. When they returned to Sydney. Hovell maintained his theory. and 
his deseription of the country induced the Governor of New South Wales 
(Darling) to send a ship to Westernport to take possession with a number of 
convicts and soldiers under the command of Captain Wright, whieh were 
conveyed by TEMS. Fly (Captain Wetherall). With this expedition. went 
Hovell to show them the country he supposed he had discovered there, which 
he failed to do. Tt Was on this expedition. that Wright and Wetherall 
discovered coal. 

This discovery created but little interest, and no importance was attached 
to this or to the later discovery by Dr. Anderson of the Roek and Queen veins 
in the same locality. Dr. Anderson opened up the seams and forwarded a 
sample of the coal to Sydney іп Мау. 1836. Two years later Captain Cole 
opened np a small seam near what is now San Remo, and took several tons 
to Melbourne. Tn 1847 a coal prospecting association was formed to work 
the seams at Cape Paterson. but althongh a few bores were put down, 10 was 
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not until 1552 that a serious effort was made to prospect for coal there. This 
was directly due to a reward of £1000 offered bv the Victorian Government 
in September. 1552. for the discovery of a workable coalfield іп Victoria. 


Mr. Richard Davis, who went into the Nileunda-Cape Paterson district 
іп 1842. carefully examined the rocks on the coast, and apparently re-di-- 
covered the Воск and Queen veins between tide marks in a creek to the west 
of Cape Paterson. He secured a sample of about 30 Ib. weight. which he 
brought to Melbourne. submitted to Governor Latrobe. and claimed the re- 
ward. 


To determine whether the seams extended inland Mr. Davis sank a shaft 
behind the sand dunes at an elevation of about 50 feet above sea level. con- 
ditional to the Government paving the cost. In 1855 Mr. Arthur Selwyn, the 
Government Geologist. examined the shaft and reported :—Coal 3ft. 9n. at 
Dott. from surface. Coal (with small partings). 1ft. Sin. at бс. tin. from 
surface. ‘Total depth of shaft, 92. These seams are identical with the Rock 
and Queen veins. and settled to some extent the fact that the coal deposits on 
the beach were more thau à mere local deposit. 


Though Mr. Davis claimed the reward of £1000, it was some years before 
it was paid, and owing to heavy expenses in the prospecting work under- 
taken, he only benefited to the extent of about £400. 


In 1855 attempts to win payable coal were made at Cape Paterson. 
The late Mr. Nathaniel Levi was the leading spirit m forming а com- 
pany to work the coal and ship it to Melbourne: 2000 tons were bagged 
and delivered in Melbourne and sold for 35 - per ton. Phe coal had to be 
bagged and carted to the coast. there being no harbour. Whale boats were 
used to convey the coal out to larger vessels about a mile өшіп Bass Strait. 
An attempt to use a small bay to the east of Cape Paterson was made. and a 
tramway was built to carry the coal there. The rough gales and seas were too 
severe on the boats. the port being too exposed. and the company wound ip in 
1504 after five years’ struggling. The company lost heavily. a loss of about 
£20,000 being incurred. Mr. Levi lost about £000 in che enterprise, 


In 1565 Mr, James Carew found the seam at the Nileunda mime, whieh 
the Westernport Coal Co. was subsequently formed to work, 


The Government in 1870 offered a bos of £5000 for the delivery of 
5000 tons of coal in Melbourne from a workable mine in Victoria. The emn- 
pany sent 15,000 tons to Melbourne by 1877. and сізішей the reward. In 
1552 the company. after expending £25,000 on mining operations, contracted 
to supply the Railway Department with 50.000 Cons 10 00 tess than 900 tan 
lots. at 10/- per ton at the pit month. When 2000 tons were raised and 
stacked. at the mine, the contract was cancelled owing (а the diffienlties mel 
with by the company in removing the coal The company built 55 miles of 
light railway ЭЙ. Gin. gauge. from the mine to the wharf, with coal shoots at 
San Remo. This cost the company 60.000, and the Government had not paid 
the reward of £5000. The company then chartered a vessel for a vear to 
convey the coal to Melbourne. ‘Phe 2000 tous stacked at the mine were re 
tailed in Melbourne in 100 and 200 ton lots. Phe ditheulty of keeping the 
vessel permanently in the trade resulted in а loss on the years transactions, 
aud the company ceased operations, although for some years afterwards small 
quantities of coal were won for local requirements, 
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Hodinott’s seam. ЭҢ, thick. possibly a continuation of. the Kileunda 
seam, was found in 1891. In 1906 the sending of coal from this mine to 
Melbourne via San Remo was started, and close on 1000 tons were sent 1n this 
way. 


The Coal Creek seam was first discovered in 1872-3 by James Brown 
while prospecting. He left Stockyard Creek (Foster) for Anderson's Inlet, 
thence through the Strzelecki ranges, coming out at Bunyip after a week of 
semi-starvation. It was while on this journey that he found the Coal Creek 
seam. 


In 1852 the Coal Creek syndicate was formed to prospect for coal in the 
Korumburra district. and in 1889 the Proprietary Company was formed to 
work the deposits. The Coal Creek mine proved to be the first profitable coal 
mine in Victoria. The usual diflieulties of a pioneer mine were encountered. 
On the completion of the Great Southern Railway the company found they 
were forced to build a tramway from the mine to the Great Southern line, 
their mine being more than 10 chains from the line, which was outside the 
limit allowed by the Act for the Government to undertake the work. The 
company let the contract to build the tramway (о Mr. Michael Starr. It cost 
the company £1357/2/6 up to the time the Government took over the line. 
The railway to the mine was opened for trailic on the 25th of October, 1892. 
Under the original manager. Mr. Hardwick. the profits from the mine, after 
paying for the cost of the tramway and the early cost of clearing. fencing, 
ete.. enabled the company to pay £26.500 in dividends from the opening of the 
railway to the 31st of October, 1895. 


In 1909 the Austral Company was formed, and worked the old Black 
Diamond mine. originally worked by the Coal Creek Company. The coal 
from this mine is of excellent quality. 


The output from the Coal Creek mine in 1910 reached 10.968 tons. 
The Austral mine output in 1909 was 10.631 tons. 


The Silkstone nine. which was worked for some vears in the Korum- 
burra (district. produced 7565 tons in 1907, 


The discovery of the Jumbunna seam m 1890 by Mr. Т. W. Horsley 
brought the possibilities of the Victorian coal mdustry prominently before 
the public. The coal was brought to the Governor of the Victorian. Mint, 
who pronounced it of first class quality, and it has proved itself the best house- 
hold coal on the market. The Jumbunna Coal Company was formed in 
November. 1890, and operations were started іп 1894. 


The following account of the discovery of the Jumbunna seam and par- 
ticulars of the mine are supplied by Mr. Horsley : 





“The first discovery of coal in the above district was made by myself in 
the month of Mav. 1890, while engaged m sowing grass seed on some newly- 
cleared land. This proved to be the forerunner of other discoveries in the 
Outtrim and Korumburra districts. 


The discovery did not seem to me to be of much importance at the time. 
and it was two months later before I did anything to prove the thickness of 
the seam, which. to my surprise. turned out to be 4ft. Gin. This seam is now 
known as the JTumbunna seam. and it has been worked by the к, Coal 
Co. since 1894. in April of which vear the first coal left the mine. I and a 
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man named Aikman had the honour of hewine the first coal in the district, 
the tools we used being an axe and a spade. no pick being available. 


As to the dev elopment of the industry. the different companies engaged 
in it have had many “ups” and “downs.” and have met with varying success, 
the chief obstacles to progress being the faulty nature of the country and the 
ever-recurring labour troubles associated with the industry. 


A few facts and figures in connection with the Jumbunna Co.. in w hich 
I am chietly interested. will give some idea as to the amount of money cir- 
culated. and the value of the Industry to the eountrvy ;— 


The company was formed in November. 1590. The total quantity of coa] 
mined to date (March. 1913) is 1.159.081 tons. The amount paid in wages 15 
£518.041. The amount spent in machinery and plant is £63.550. The total 
amount of dividends paid to date is £36,000, The cost of boring £4405. The 
greatest number of men employed at one time is 200, The first manager was 
Mr. Thos. Briggs. and the first tunnel was put in by Mr. Jolm Ridley. who 
subsequently managed the mine. 


When one considers that the above figures refer to one company only, 
and that there are others that have paid in wages and spent in machinery 
larger amounts. one must agree with me that the discov ery of coal and its 
deve elopment has been one of the chief aids to the progress of our district. 


As profitable mining was impossible without railw av conninieation to 
market the coal; the company approached the Government for railway facili- 
пе». The Government agreed to construct a line of railway four niles in 
length from Kernmburra to a point on the company’s property about a mile 
from the mine and 300 feet above the pits mouth. on condition that the eom- 
pany buy all the land required and transfer it to the Government, whieh was 
done. On the recommendation of the late Mr. H. IZ. Mais. the consulting en- 
eieer to the company, to carry the coil to the railway dine. the company con- 
structed an aerial cable line 52 chains in length. costing €2580. and the neces- 
sary adjnnets, costing ТОЗ 10 4, with a eapaetty of carrvine 260 to 250 tons 
per day of eight hours. Tt was built hy the Otis Co. The first log of the 
{trestles was laid on the 13th January, 1594. and on May Sth, 1594, the aerial 
line was opened for trafie. The company conveyed 150 tons of coal per day 
over the line. Phe coal travelled in esges suspended from a cable ingemonusly 
going round the trestles supporting it. On a steep portion of the line with a 
grade of Lin}. Frequently the cages erip of the enable were not strong enough, 
and a сасе bolting would often kuock off those behind it. This was an endless 
trouble to the company. and on January 20d, 1896, when the тау was 
extended to Outtrim, the aerial line was disizuitled 


The date of discovery. of the Outtrim coal seam was the 16th October, 
E592. At thar time the late Mr. М.Т. Johnson was leasing. Mr. Murdoch 
MeLeod's property. As there were a mimber of wallabies ін the serub 
Which covered the southern half of the selection. and as the skins were of high 
commercial value. one of the sons. the late Mr. Arthur Johnson. was setting 
traps along the edge of the serb. IH was while engaged tn this that he dis- 
covered an onterop of сөлі when erossing a creek. Пе sank a shaft at a spot 
а few vards from the creek. which disclosed a seam tft. іш thickness. A few 
days Jeter Mi. Johr Parry and party inspected the seam and pronounced the 
coal as first class quality. Later on Mr. Murdoch Mebeod. who had pre- 
viously acquired the mineral lease. arranged with Mr. R. B. Stamp. of Collins- 
street. Melbourne. to form a company ealed the Onttrim Co. named after 
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Mr. Outtrim. ihe then Minister of Mines. It was subsequently amalgamated 
with another lease called the Howitt Co.. and they went under the name of 
The Onttrim Howitt Co. After some prospecting by Mr. Dorey, the original 
manager. a tunnel was opened. and subsequently the main workings estab- 
lished within a few chains of the site of the outcrop. After one or two 
changes in the management in the early stages, Mr. Daniel Mackenzie as- 
sumed the management, which he has retained up to the present time. 


To extend the railway line from Jumbunna to the Outtrim mine the 
Government required a guarantee of £20,000 from the company, which they 
agreed to. and the line was constructed and opened on January 27th, 1896, 
when ihe first truck of coal was sent from the mine, the company having 
8000 tons ready to truck away on that date. The largest output from the 
mine was in 1202. when 114.686 tons were produced. 


Тіс Wonthaggi coal field, situated between Kileunda and Cape Paterson, 
is the most recent coal field to be developed. A site selected by Mr. Stanley 
Hunter. engineer for boring. on the Powlett flats in 1900 was not operated 
on until early in 1905, when the drill passed through three distinct seams of 
coal. the largest being 3ft. in thickness. The bores put down afterwards to 
test these seams proved that they merged into one. the result being a fine seam 
9ft. thick of clean coal free from partings. Owing to shipping and mine 
strikes in New South Wales, the Victorian. Government decided to start a 
State coal mine, and reserved a large area of the Wonthaggi coal field. The 
strike in New South Wales compeiled the Government to make a hasty start 
in developing the mine. In sinking for water for one of the drills. Sft. of 
coal was passed through at a shallow depth. and advantage was taken of this 
to start mining operations, which very rapidly developed. Work was started 
on November 22ud. 1909, and shortly after coal was being brought to the 
surface. The coal was sent to Inverloch, a distance of mine miles by road: 
300 bullocks. 40 horses and a powerful traction engine were used to haul the 
coal to Inverloch. where it was shipped to Melbourne... Three thousand six 
hundred tons were sent in this way before railway communication was avall- 
able: 10.000 tons were also waiting at the mine when the line to the mine was 
opened. When mining operations commenced the drills then on the field were 
brought to the shafts and converted into winding and pumping engines, oil 
supplying the power. This equipment furnished 400 tons per day. With the 
aid of these outfits four shafts.were sunk. and the mines were kept dry while 
80,000 tous of coal were hauled to the surface. 


Mr. Stanley Hunter, who had charge of developing the State coal mine 
(with Mr. Mackenzie as acting manager) in its early stages, was responsible 
for the economical use of this machinery, and too mueh praise: cannot he 
bestowed on him and all those connected with the early development of the 
field for the energy and the wholehearted way they worked together to make 
the enterprise a stieeess. The vepy SON CICS winters experienced In the early 
stages of the camp added greatly to the discomforts of camp life and the 
work that was being undertaken, 


When the selectors were invited to take up land in South Gippsland 
they had all coal rights m regard to the coal that may exist beneath the sur- 
face. and it was a hope for many years Chat they might fud a good coal seam 
in their property. As soon ах ene of Che selectors, Mr. Horsley. found the 
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Jumbunna seam on his property. the Government, with very short notice, 
inserted іп the Coal Mining Act the following:— 


“АП minerals. ores and metals, other than gold and silver. in or below 
the surface of all lands in Victoria not alienated in fee simple from the 
Crown on or before the first day of March, 1892. shall be and remain the 
property of the Crown.” 


Of recent vears the Crown has withheld the issue of coal leases to private 
companies, which prevents any new development of the coal industry. | 


On February 170. 1592, the writer found the Kongwak outcrop of coal. 
On that date the writer and two brothers first heard of the action of Parlia- 
ment in taking away the coal rights of the selectors. nnd at once took steps 
to take out coal leases on our properties. It was while pegging out my 
brother's lease, while returning home after having failed to find one of the 
corner pegs. that I found the outerop. On the way home I decided to 
examine a spot at the foot of the hills where a gully joined the Foster creek. 
for traces of апу coal that might be washed down. In the Foster, at the 
month of the gully. I noticed a thin dark line just above the water. which 
resembled the water stains on the sandstone at that dry tine of the 
year. On walking along a fallen blackwood I was just able to pick otf a 
small piece, which proved to be coal. Tt was not until the 26th. nine days after. 
that I examined the locality for further seams. I found traces of coal in the 
gullv. and on looking very carefully I found three more seanis. one of whieh 
was to be seen outeropping plainly in the Foster. There have been no bores 
put down to test these outcrops. The largest. 2ft. 9in.. I found outeropping 
ten chains up the gully. Two of the others proved over two feet of broken 
coal. and one lft. бп. of clean coal. I also found a seam of shale and coal 
two feet thick. I was able to light the shale with a match. These outcrops 
are half way in a direct line between the Jumbimna and Powlett fields. The 
coal resembles more the Wonthaggi coal in quality. 





The Dairying Industry. 


THE COMMITTEE. 


Dairying, which has been the main factor in the development of this dis- 
trict. was started about the year 1876. or as soon as the first settlers had 
cleared enough land to graze a few dairy cows. It was recognised then. as 
now, that it was the farm industry which brought in the quickest cash returns, 
and for that reason alone many of the early settlers were compelled to take up 
the industry. and although the returns at that period were by no means re- 
munerative, SERT was no other use to which the land could be put that would 
pay better. Cultivation was out of the question on account of the state of the 
clearings. which were for many years thickly studded with stumps. both large 
and small. and the ground was littered with logs lying in all directions. in 
addition to which there were no practicable roads to get produce to market. 
Fattening sheep and cattle was not a business suited to small clearings, and 
in the case of sheep want of knowledge on the part of the inexperienced 
settlers. and the depredations of the dingoes. worked against suceess. On the 
larger clearings, however. some did w ell with cattle and others with sheep. 


The rough state of the clearings made it no easy task to collect the cows 
and bring them into the уш at milking time. The кемі», which atforded 
the cattle shelter, both during the rough weather of Winter and the heat of 
Summer. surrounded the clearings. and many an hour was wasted in getting 
the "milkers? out of the semb. It was a favourite habit with the cows to 
hide their calves in the кетир, where they sometimes took days to find. and 
one could not consider the cow as a “milker”™ until the calf was safely Ged 
up at the “ward.” “Breaking ін” heifers under such eireumstinees was a 
strenuous and sometimes exciting experience. When they had their calves 
they seemed to become as wild as if they had never seen Duman mone and, 
on an attempt being made to bring them and their calves into the generally 
insecure vard, they would make headlong for the scrub. where the calf would 
"plant." and the mother continue her mad career through everything that 
came In her way. Often it was Impossible to follow her. and she would be 
allowed to run until she made another appearance on the clearing. when a 
fresh attempt would be made to get her to the vard. 


At first the cows were of no particular breed. a large proportion of them 
being more suitable for beef than for milk DENIS on. vet the vield of butter 
from many of them was exe eptionally good. the soft. rieh, suceileut grass 
growing on freshly cleared and ash-trewüi land giving results whieh eonipare 
favourably with those of the present day. The milking sheds were of the 
ceridest. kind—one or two bails with a bark or shingle roof over them. or 
perhaps no roof at all. just a bail in a corner of the yard. which. owing to 
the loose nature of the soil and the heavy гаа, soon became knee-deep in 
mud. unless floored with timber, which was a most unusual eivemmstance. A 
tvpreal instance was one small dairy where only 10 or 12 cows were milked. 
The vard was about 15 vards by 12 vards. In the early part of the milking 
season the mud was more than knee-deep. and when a eow had to be bailed 
up the milker would walk out on a log that had been hauled into the vard 
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for the purpose, and with a long pole would poke the cow towards the bail. 
Having got her bailed up and legroped. a bucket of water War required to 
wash the udder after the mud had been scraped off with a piece of shingle. H 
usually appeared as if the cow required was always 1n the farthest corner of 
the vard and in the deepest mud, and to get her towards the bail meant dis- 
turbing all the other cows in the yard. who would splash round in the mud. 
while the one wanted tried to dodge round them back into her favourite muddy 
corner. This stirring rouna accounted for some at least of the mud in these 
cow vards. and usually had to be repeated for every cow milked. Under these 
circumstances milking was slow work. About four cows an hour was ax many 
as one could milk. in contrast with present-day conditions, when a man ean 
milk six or eight cows by hand and up to 20 an hour with milking machines. 


In the earlier stages of settlement 1t was not an easy matter to gauge the 
carrying capacity of the pastures, — In Spring oue eould hardly put ou 
enough stock to keep the grass.down: then. perhaps. in December caterpillars 
would suddenly make their appearance in myriads on the voung grass just 
about to seed. and in a few days would leave nothing but dead and withered 
grass behind them. Jf new ground were cleared and sown cach year, the 
same thing might be repeated. and. after the new grass was destroyed. the 
caterpillars would spread over the old grass as well. If rain soon followed 
the grass would recover: but if not. the dairy herd would have. to exist 
through the Summer on short rations. Wallabies. of which there were num- 
bers in the scrub. also found the sweet English grass to their liking. and took 
a heavy toll from the small clearings. At another stage the Scoteh thistles 
took possession of the paddocks for some years. sometimes completely 
smothering the grass and growing in sueh dense masses that tracks had to 
be eut through them to get stock from опе portion of the clearing to another. 
As conditions became more settled, it was generally recognised that from two 
to three acres was sufficient to carry a milking cow all the year round. Many 
dairymen in later years grew crops to supplement the pastures, mize to be 
eut green and oats for hay being the favourites. This enabled much larger 
herds to be carried on the same area of ground. Silos have been erected and 
ensilage tried on many farms. but it has not been an unqualified -песез» on 
account of the great amount of labour required to handle the crops in a green 
date. in addition to which it has been found that the elimate allows green 
fodder to be grown all the year round, thus obviating the need for ensilage. 
Strange to say. want of water in the Summer months was one of the diflieul- 
ties experienced by many dairymen. The first clearings were. in many. cases, 
on the higher ground. as being more accessible from the early tracks; which 
usually followed the ridges: snd even with the generous rainfall the small 
creeks would run dry in Summer, necessitating tracks being cut to the more 
permanent streams, and the cattle taken considerable distances to quench iheir 
thirst. 

The dairies were mostly made of logs or slabs with bark or shingle roofs. 
One was made of a framework of round hazel poles with hessian tacked on 
ІШ 114 root, with Шу of the sane material reaching well over the 
sides. These dairies were fairly cool in Summer and well ventilated. but 
were not proof against mice and snakes. both of which were very fond of 
milk. The snakes were also very fond of nice. and it was noticed that when 
enakes were about very few nice were to be seen. The snakes were more 
cleanly than the mice. as they never committed. suicide by drowning them- 
selves in the milk, the only evidence of their visits being the removal of part 
of the eream from some of the dishes. The dairy floors for many years were 
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just the bare earth, and as it was quite impossible to carry milk im and out 
of the dairy withont spilling some. the floor in time became saturated and 
loaded with germs. alihough appearing clean on the surface. "This gave no 
end of trouble through turning the milk thick before the cream had time to 
rise and by making the butter so that it would not keep unless overloaded 
with salt. much to the annovance of the dairymaid». who could not account 
for their failures. The milk. when brought to the dairy. was poured through 
a strainer into shallow pans. each holding two or three gallons. The cream 
rose to the surface in about 36 hours. when it was skimmed off with a per- 
forated piece of tin called a hand-skimmer. For a herd of 15 to 20 cows 
about 60 of these pans were required to set each lot of milk in rotation and 
allow time for the cream to rise. To accommodate these the dairy would be 
furnished with a number of strong shelves made of slabs of wood or two 
round sticks for the pans to rest on. The round sticks were better than the 
slabs. ах they were more easily kept clean. On a cold frosty morning skim- 
ming was not an enviable job. It and most dairy work, including washing 
up. feeding claves. making butter. and in many Instances milking cows, was 
usually done by the women of the family. bnt Шеге were many bachelor 
pioneers who did all this work and became expert butter-makers, some of them 
getting top prices in the Melbourne market for potted butter. 


A variety of churns were used for making butter. but the one commonly 
used was the vertical dash churn. and very tiresome work it was. the butter 
sometimes taking two hours to come. If it was intended to send the butter 
to market as “fresh butter.” each pound had to be weighed separately, shaped 
into a roll or print. wrapped in a cloth. and packed in а box. If it was to 
be marketed as “potted butter.” more salt was mixed with it. and it was 
packed in a small cask. On account of the difficulties of transport. these 
boxes or casks were not sent away until they were full, which sometimes took 
two or three weeks. ‘The prices realised varied considerably. according to the 
condition of the butter when it arrived in Melbourne and the season of the 
year. Та Spring and Summer prices ranged from 4d. to cd. per lb.. and an 
Winter anything up to 2/6 a роппа. In cool weather the butter would reach 
its destination in good condition. and fair prices would he realised. but. in 
hot weather its condition was sometimes dreadi. On one oceasion a whole 
consignment realised as low as 2d. per Ib.—barely enough to pay for the 
freight. Опе selector potted his Spring and Summer butter in kerosene tins, 
И he soldered the lide. aud then put away in cases, which he stored in 
Melbourne until Winter, when the butter realised good prices. In the early 
days of settlement many strong flavoured weeds grew In the serub and came 
up in the clearings. These the cows ate, and spoilt any chance of making 
good butter from their produce. Seme. like the dogwood. were so strong 
that the flavour could be tasted in the milk. 


Bitter was sent from the district by four roles. From the northern 
part it was carted to Drouin and then өн by rail: from the south it was 
packed to Anderson's Inlet and then went by boat: from Ше east 1t went һу 
Mirboo North to Morwell. and then by rail: and. from the west it went by 
pax cadi Го or The ІШІ. To get to any of these places it had 
to be taken on pack horses along the atrocious pack tracks. This method of 
dairying continued until about 1521. when the cream separator was intro- 
duced. and also the system of installing refrigerating machinery өп oeean- 
going steamships. by which method it was found possible to send bitter to 
London and land it m good condition. These methods revolutionised the 
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dairy industry, and quickly superseded the old system of setting milk 1n pans. 
The Government, in order to encourage the export trade in butter, granted 
a bonus on all butter of a certain standard that was exported for a period 
of five years, and paid. during that time, the sum of £135,000. Very little 
of that money came into this district, ав the industry was not well — 
at the time, but it had a stimulating effect. and factories, mostly co-operative, 
were established with the object of manufacturing a more uniform quality 
of butter. In one instance a large cream separator was installed in a factory 
to treat the milk from the surrounding district, but the hilly nature of the 
country and the bad roads limited the area of supply, and made the cost of 
delivering milk and manufacturing the butter so high that this method was 
found impracticable. It was soon found that the best system to adopt for 
this district was to separate the milk on the farm and send cream only to 
the factory. It has been found that butter of the highest quality can be 
manufactured by this method, though much adverse criticism was launched 
against it at first. These early factories. like the early settlers. had many 
difficulties to contend with at their first inception. as they had to evolve a 
system adapted to a novel set of conditions. One of the chief problems 
was the quick and regular delivery of their cream supply. At first cream 
was brought to them in flat-sided tins on pack horses. and after that on 
sledges. Later bullock and horse waggons were used to bring the cream. 
Then. as the roads were cleared, the factories carted their supplier's cream on 
a co-operative principle, and this system has been extended and improved 
until now. on most roads. cream is collected daily during the Spring and 
Summer months by waggons drawn by three or four horses. 


The first co-operative factory in the district was a cheese factory estab- 
lished at Woodleigh in 1888 by the farmers of the locality. The first direc- 
tors were Messrs. Nowel (Chairman), Delaney. A. W ard. J. Tulloch. and 

Jelfage. who was later appointed secretary. Milk was brought to the factory 
from a radius of two miles on sledges. Later a cream separator and butter- 
making plant were installed. and cheese-making was abandoned in favour of 
butter. 

The Poowong Co-operative Butter Factory was started in 1892. after 
enquiries had been made as to the methods of several estab USA — 
by a provisional committee. amoung whom were Messrs. C. К. А ION 
Timms. C. Burchett. Т. G. Scott and E. Allchin. with Mr. Chas. Cu the 
originator of the movement, as secretary. and later secretary to the com- 
pany. Mr. Staben was the first chairman of directors. and Mr. Green the 
first manager. and the first vear's output was about four tons of butter a 
week. Following the example of the established butter factories in the 
Western district of Victoria, a cream separator was installed. and suppliers 
brought milk to the factory and took back the skim milk: but it was soon 
fonnd that this system was not suited to local conditions. The cream 
separator was disposed of. and only cream received at the factory. necessitat- 
ing farmers separating the milk on the farms. Great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in getting cream regularly from the scattered farms, and this 
company. at the suggestion of Mr. Chas. Cook. was the first to collect cream 
by waggons belonging to the factory. Strange to say. this system, which 
is now universal in South Gippsland, was at ‘first opposed by the farmers. 
The first factory building, a wooden one. was later replaced by a substantial 
two-storied brick building. 


The same vear (1892) co-operative butter factories were started at Bena 
and Movarra. At Bena the first directors were Messrs. P. Whittet, R. J. 
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Fuller, J. Brind, W. Chapman. and T. J. Coverdale, with Mr. W. МеКепле 
MeHarg as secretary. and Mr. Р. Kenna as manager. The output was at 
first about three tons of butter a week. After being carried on for some 
years as a co-operative factory. the business was sold to a proprietary com- 
pany. 


The first directors of the Movarra Butter Factory were Messrs. W. Elms 
(chairman). №. Rainbow, C. Paveons. E. Halford. and W. J. Williams, with 
Mr. А. W Elms as secretary and Mr. Мі. R. Т. Archer as manager. There 
were about twenty suppliers. and cream was mainly delivered by sledges 
drawn by horses or bullocks. The capacity of the factory was about three 
tons of butter a week. There was no refrigerator, the only means of cooling 
cream or butter being an underground cellar. and in hot weather the manager 
worked at night to take advantage of the eool night air. Owing to changes 
in the source of cream supply. the company was liquidated іп 1896. and from 
it was formed the Kongwak Co-operative Butter Factory. 


The Leongatha Butter and Cheese Factory Co. Ltd. was organised in 
1894. The amount of capital subscribed after considerable canvassing was 
£670. and a start was made on this capital, which proved inadequate. and in 
a very short time the company was in difficulties, and in order that the 
business could be carried on the directors gave personal guarantees to the 
bank. 


The first board of directors were Messrs. K. T. S. Ridgeway. J. D. 
Symons. W. Gostelow. H. MeCartin and Searle. 


During the first seven years of its existence the company had a hard 
struggle. the want of good refrigerating machinery causing serious loss, and 
there were numerous changes in the directorate and management. fn 1901 
the present manager. Mr. S. C. Wilson, was appointed, alterations were made 
in the buildings, and up-to-date appliances were installed. and the company 
put teams on the roads to collect cream. The regular supply of cream 
enabled the factory to turn out a better quality of butter and pay higher 
prices for cream. In 1905 the position of the company had improved to such 
an extent that a new brick factory was built at a cost of £5000. including 
plant. 


In 1905 the company started manufacturing electricity. for their own 
use and the lighting of the town, In 1914 a Bateh  pasteuriser, the first 
machine of its kind in Australii. wis installed. and proved a great siecess, 


[n 1915 a larger, refrigerating plant was instdled for the purpose of 
freezing rabbis. In 1916 a desteentor for treating buttermilk was erected, 
and in 1917 a grain crushing and milling plant was added. 


The output of butter for the year ended June 30th, 1918, was S27 GW Шы, 
which realised £56,160, 1371. 


The movement for starting a butter factory at. Korumburra originated 
with the Farmers’ Club, the prime mover being Mr. W. S. Newton, It was 
started in 1900 with û capital of £3000. The first directors were Messrs. H. 
Smale 1. Newton, J. Bell. J. Е. Shepherd. 4H. Р. Cook, 1. L. Smith 
and E. Mulholand, with Mr. G. W. Mitehell as secretary, and Mr. WS 
Wilson as manager. 
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The output for the first half-vear was-120 tons of butter. which sold at 
from rid. to Sid. per 1b. 


he original wooden building has been replaced by an extensive brick 
structure. arranged on the gravity system. to save labour. the cream coming 
in at the high level and the packed butter being loaded on the waggons at 
the lower level. The machinery comprises the latest refrigerating and pas- 
teurising methods. as well as an clicient butter-making plant. To use the 
buttermilk from the factory an extensive piggery is worked in conjunction 
with the factory. 


To ensure the regular supply of fresh cream from suppliers. an extensive 
waggon service las been established. which also delivers stores to suppliers 
and collects rabbits in Winter for freezing and forwarding to Melbourne. 
In addition. an egg-collecting service is worked. and a co-operative store 
established for the benefit of the company’s shareholders. 


The output of butter for the vear ended June 30th. 1918, was 1.762453 
Ihs.. which realised the zum of 119.070 4.9, 


In addition to the above. several other co-operative butter factories have 
been established in the district in more recent vears. and there are also many 
factories owned by Melbourne firms which compete with the co-operative 
companies for the farmers’ cream. 


The warm skim milk from the separator was used to feed calves; sometimes 
with the addition of o1l or meal foods to replace the fat removed by the separa- 
tor: through skinmmime, and on this diet calves тоте well. In. the early 
davs of settlement all the calves that conld be reared were required to stock 
up the ever-increasing areas of pasture. Later. when the country had be- 
come cleared. it became a problem with dairvmen to know what to do with 
their calves. as they could not be reared at a profit. Some killed all but a 
few of the best heifers. which were kept to replace defective or old cows. 
Others sent their calves to Melbourne to be sold as veal. and the milk was fe | 
to pigs. The state of the seasons in the north has a ereat influence on this 
breneh of the industry. of when good seasons oceur, there is always a strong 
demand for calves at remunerative prices. 


As the industry progressed. a noticeable improvement іп the breed of 
cows became evident. First. pure bred bulls were introduced: then some of 
the more progressive settlers started breeding pure bred dairy calle. Jerseys, 
or. as they were at first misealled, Alderneys, were the first in favour. Then 
Avrshires were tried. and some favoured a cross between the two breeds, А 
few tried a milking strain of Shorthorn. but they have not met with much 
favour. To-day the Ayrshire. Jersey and Shorthorn crosses are in most 
favour. with the Aveshire predominating. 


The breeding of pure bred Berkshire and Yorkshire pigs has been taken 
up by some enthusiastic breeders with great success. with the result that in 
these lines this district stands pre-eminent. and pure stock. from local farms 
is in demand throughout the Commonwealth, 


Cheese is also made in several private dairies, and the quality is ex- 
cellent. altbongh the quantity is not. large. One maker has taken no less 
than 12 first prizes in local shows. first at the Royal Agrieultiral Show at 
Melbourne on two occasions: first at Warrnambool. the home of cheese 
making: and the gold medal at the Franco- British Exhibition in 1908. The 
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first cheese factory in the district was that of Mr. Mark Gardner at Poowong, 
who sent the product by read to Drouin almost as soon as that route was 
opened. 


During recent vears the supply of milk to Melbourne is another branch 
of the industry that has developed. By cooling milk on the farm it is found 
that it can be delivered by rail in as good condition as that produced close to 
the city. 


Before the introduction of the separator, from 25 to 30 cows was the 
usual limit of a dairy herd. but now, with up-to-date machinery and methods, 
dairies of from 60 to 80 cows are by no means uncommon. and oecasionally 
over 100 cows are milked in one herd. 


The introduction of milking machines marked another step in the history 
of dairving. At first many of the machines were failures. but they seemed 
destined to fill such an important part by making dairymen independent 
to a great extent of outside labour. with its worries during the flush of the 
season, that thev have been persevered with. and with the introduction of 
many improvements, have come to a stage when they are looked on as part of 
the equipment of any dairy milking from 40 to 50 cows and upwards. 


Since the factory system of dairying has become established in the Com- 
monwealth. a rapidly developed and prosperous export trade has sprung up. 
and now there is probably no industry in the country that gives constant em- 
ployment to sneh a large number of persons. It stands firmly on its feet. 
needs no protection to bolster it up. and has almost unlimited possibilities of 
expansion. It seems destined to be one of Gippsland’s most. permanent and 
reliable industries. in conjunction with a system of mixed farming. including 
the growing of potatoes, onions, and. perhaps sugar-beet and Пах. as money 
making crops. 





Spring-time Milking. 
MR. W. MOORE. 


When the first faint rays of morning 
Through the frosty windows peep, 

When our limbs are stiff and weary, 
And our eyelids long for sleep, 

When the calves and kookaburras 
Make a most unearthly din, 

Nipper Teddy rides on “Bellman” 
Out to bring the nulkers in. 

He hears the distant lowing, 

He sets the "neddy" gomg, 

And is quickly down the hillside. 
To the tree-fern bridge below. 
Ilis dog bounds past him, flashing, 

Madly barking, madly dashing. 

As his active strong nerves tingle, 

And he feels his young blood How. 


They go down by tracklets winding 
To the gorge in snaky turns, 

And they find the cattle feeding 
‘Mong the orangewood and ferns, 

And it’s there the fallen timber 
And the clustered bracken make 

From the storm and wind a shelter 
From the sleet and rain a break. 

The rvegrass and the clover, 

With dew besprinkled over, 

Make a fragrance like to incense 
Floating on the morning ar. 

So Teddy sets them running 

From coverts, warm and cunning, 

From their couch of ferns so cosy, 
And from their leafy Jair. 


Soon he gets them all together. 
And at last they re homeward bound. 
And the music of their lowing 
Fills the misty vales around. 
And along the siding tracklets. 
Like a phantom herd they wind. 
A spectral dog and horseman 
Rounding stragglers up behind. 
The ringing voice of Teddy, 
‘Rouse them up ^—^HRowdy—Steady." 
And the echo froi the hillsides 
Every sound it answers plain. 
Over the tree-fern bridges. 
‘Long tracklets to the ridges. 
They will spread and buneh and Scatter, 
String and bunch and spread again. 
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Past the orchard. through the sliprails, 
They go tramping slowly оп, 
And their coats, like satin, gleaming 
In the гау rising sun: 
In the shed they bail-up gladly. 
For none better know than thev, 
The scent coming from the silo, 
Or the rustle of the hia. 
Each rhythmic milkstroke хто 
Iuto the mill pal ringing. 
Is. in cadence. low and tuneful, 
To the separators hum. 
This programme in the morning, 
Repeated in the evening 
Dv the ambidextrous milkers 
Makes the snowy white froth come. 


While the white mists vet are chnging 
To the gullies down below. 
On the hills the cums are gleaming 
In the mornings sunny glow. 
While. from down among the blackwoods, 
Comes the jays shrill note, хо clear, 
And the magpie pipes and warbles 
In the dogwood standing near. 
We hear the Iyre-bird singing, 
His notes so clearly ringing: 
Пе сап mimic to perfection 
[Могу song the -ong-birds sine: 
And. while morn's golden changes 
Play ronnd the purple ranges 
We are busy, busy, milking. 
Неге in Gippsland i in the Spring. 





“While the white mists yel are clinging On the bills the sums are кептин 
To the gullies down below, Іп the morning's sunny glow. 


Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. J. A. BLACK. 


In the year 1880 Messrs. Elhott, Irving and 
Toomey. of Ballarat, and my father, who lived at 
Meredith. made up a party to go and see the Gipps- 
land forest. They took train to Pakenham, and then 
ballast train to Moe, the main Gippsland railway 
being then 1n course of construction. From Moe 
horses were procured to take them to Gallagher’s 

camp at Mirboo. They were shown land by Mr. Gal- 
lagher in the parish of Mardan, abont five miles 
from where Mirboo North now is, and there they 
— selected a block of land each. Later on. Mr. Irving 
and my father inspected some land in the parish of 
Mirboo, about five miles from the present site of 
Doolarra. and there they selected again, abandoning 
the land at Mardan. after having paid the survey 
fees. Our block was No. 60, and eontained only 280 
acres, as my father had previously selected 40 acres 
at Meredith. 


In the following year (1881) my father and I 
came out to clear a site to build on. My father travelled to Morwell by train, 
while I, with two Mr. Irvings. came by road with a mob of eattle. We ar- 
rived at Morwell in seven days. and paddocked the cattle. The Morwell town- 
ship was 16 miles from our selection, and as It was the most convenient. place 
to get our provisions, we got a fairly large supply, which, with our tools and 
camp outfit. was taken by bullock waggon to within one mile of the selection, 
and from there evervthing iad to be carried. on our backs along a narrow 
track and np some very steep hills. Our meat supply we had to carry from 
Mirboo along nine miles of very rough pack track. At that time the town- 
ship was about one mile east of the present site. Drennan's hotel and store. 
Зел-Іеу к hotel and store and Howlett and Allen's butcher's shop were the 
only business places there then. The track was so bad that it was more 
convenient to travel the sixteen miles to Morwell for our provisions. Every- 
thine had to be brought in on our backs for the first vear or two until 
we got our first grass and could keep a horse. when we could ride to the 
store. and lead the horse back with the provisions on a pack saddle. Later 
on. when more people arrived in the district. the storekeeper would deliver 
the provisions at the selection by pack horses: one man driving three or four 
horses would snpply a number of selectors along the track. 





Having pitehed our camp and cleared the site for our first house, or 
“hut.” as we then called it. our next Job was to find the material to build it 
with. That, however, was in great abundance right on the spot. Slabs, nine 
feet long and twelve inches wide. were split out of blackwoods, and with these 
slabs a fairly comfortable hut was built. Then scrub cutting commenced. 
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Most people would have eut the scrub first, and built the house after the burn, 
but we were new to the work of clearing this country, and had to learn by 
experience. The scrub was principally heav y musk with spreading branches. 
'Thexe branches had to be lopped off to get the xerub to lie on the ground. 
Five acres were eut in this way, and then we eut and stacked in heaps another 

five acres and burnt it off, which was very slow work. Everything up to two 
feet in diameter was cleared off this five acres, on which we sow ed grass seed, 

and then returned (o our home at Meredith. Six months later, Meredith was 
left for our new home m the forest: the whole family, father, mother, two 
sisters and two brothers (I. the eldest, was just sixteen years old). travelling 
by road all the way In two spring carts. We were two weeks on the road when 
we arrived at Mr. Collver's selection, about two miles from our destination. 
From there a track had to be eleared through the scrub, Messrs. Collier, Mor- 
row and two Irvings assisting in the work, and two days later. after a lot of 
trouble, we all arrived safely at our new home, a little hut in a small clearing, 
with a high wall of thick scrub all around. and great. blackbutts towering 
above the scrub up to 300 feet high: one of which we measured was 66 feet 
around the base. 


Although it was the beginning of Winter and everything wet and damp, 
it was not cold, and we voungsters thought it was a splendid place to live in. 
During our absence the grass had sprung up, and there was enough feed for 
the two horses we brought with us. Our first work was to clear about three 
acres of all {mall tiinber and оре, and burn it oll. which was no sinall 
contract at this season of the year. We sowed oats on this plot without 
ploughing it, just simply chipping ae surface of the ground over with a hoe. 
The oats grew splendidly and was one of the first crops grown in the dis- 
trict. When ripe it was еш and thrashed by hand, and a plot of potatoes 
also gave good returns. The soil in this locality is very good. principally 
deep chocolate with patches of grey soil. There are also small patches of 
coarse sand, which, in later years. came in useful for road making. 


The River Morwell formed the east boundary of our land. and a large 
creek ran through the southern portion, emptying itself into the river. ‘There 
were also a number of permanent springs uickling out of the sides of the 
hills. so we were well provided with water. The large timber was nearly all 
blackbutt. which grew to a tremendous size. and was verv free to split. well 
suited for palings. a great quantity of whieh have been sent away from this 
district. In the barrel of one of these large trees that had. fallen and been 
hollowed out by fire, fonr men made a very good camp. having plenty of room 
inside to make their beds crosswise. In another large log lived a man and his 
two sons for a considerable time. ‘They divided it into two rooms, ising one 
аза kitchen, and the other аха bedroom, Not many blue gums were to be 
seen: there were some very nice blackwoods, varying in size from three feet 
down. and up to one hundred feet in. height. Their timber heme valuable, 
most of it has been sent away to the sawmills to be eventually used ftir Mmr- 
niture and cabinet making. whilst a large quantity has been split into staves. 
Amongst the smaller trees and shrubs the musk was the most numerons. 
Very few hazels were to be found here. bnt there were any amount of tree 
ferns. Of these there were two kinds, the male and female, or king and 
queen ferns. "They were the ornaments of the forest. and grew up to three 
feet in diameter. and twenty to thirty feet high. The barrel of the queen 
fern was soft and peaty on the ontside. and the heart or pith was white and 
cheese-like. and was eaten readily by possums. and is often used as bait to 
catch them. Tt was nothing unusual to see a man with an axe on his shoulder 
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and a number of pigs following him to a patch of ferns. where he would cut 
some down and split them open, and the pigs would then scoop ont the heart 
and thrive on it. 


Pittosporum, dogwood and sassafras were to be seen scattered through 
the scrub: the latter grew mostly along the creeks and in moist places. The 
bark and leaves are said to possess medicinal qualities, and. being bitter, were 
used as a tonic. Blanketwoods were fairly numerous, and the few hazel that 
were to be found grew to a diameter of twelve inches. On some of the neigh- 
bouring selections the scrub was mostly hazel, and so dense that one could 
hardly make his way through it. The rope-like supplejack often reached 
to the topmost br anches of the smaller trees, where it spread itself out, and 
i Springtime was a beautiful sight. its flowers forming a white. sheet-like 
covering over the tops of the trees. It 1s verv strong, and has often been 
found entwined round a small hazel so tightly that the hazel has grown out 
of shape. and when relieved of the supplejack had a corkscrew-like appearance. 
On account of the denseness of this scrub, it was very easy to get lost unless 
one had a compass. or was an experienced bushman. On one occasion a Mr. 
Morrow. a new chum just out from the old country, came to visit his brother, 
and one Sunday afternoon went to see what the scrub was ПКе, and lost him- 
self. but was found next day. httle the worse for his experience. 


In the scrub there were large numbers of wallabies, paddymelons. inno- 
cent looking monkey bears, black mountain possums. and packs of dingoes 
or wild dogs. Some of the latter seemed to һе half-bred Newfoundlands. black 
and white in colour. and on account of their ravages we could not keep 
sheep. or other small animals. such as calves and pigs. unless they were well 
protected in dog-proof enclosures. 


Among those of the earlier settlers who were here before we came were 
Messrs. Campbell Bros.. Inglis Bros.. Nicol and Alernshaw. of Mardan. and 
Messrs. Penaluna, Rout. Bensley. and Napier. of Mirboo. 


Farming as we were accustomed to at Meredith would not pay here, there 
being no roads. and the hills so steep that produce eculd not be carted away: 
and to husband our small capital. ıt was necessary to go out and work for 
neighbours, to get the wherewithal to keep the pot boiling. and for that reason 
our own scrub had to be cut in small patches. Our next clearing was another 
ten acres. We tried to have all scrub cut by the end of September, taking 
down everything up to two feet in diameter. and as close to the ground as we 

could conveniently work. except the ferns. which we cut as high as possible 
and then lopped their heads off about хіх inches from the top. If this were not 
done. they would continue grewing and spoil the burn. In picking up after 
the burn. it was useless to pack the ferns along with the timber. as they would 
spoil the fires and give а lot of trouble. We found the best wav was to eut 
them into lengths and stack them on end and leave them until the following 
Summer. when they would burn readily. We found the month of May 
the best time to sow the grass seed. The amount usually sown was about 
9010. of cocksfoot, 311. of rye-grass, and 11b. of clover, but very often only the 
90lbs. of cocksfoot was sown. In the second vear after we arrived. the railway 
to Boolarra was opened. and later on to Mirboo North. Townships sprang 
up around both these stations. and from then on the population increased 
fast. We were able to get plenty of work and were able to eut our own serub 
іп larger areas. until all was cleared and under grass. and later. we bought 
another block of 190 acres adjoining on the south.  Dairving was the only 
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use this country was fit for in the early days. The milk was set in pans and 
skimmed in the old way. then churned and made up into half pounds by 
hand. packed 1n boxes and taken by sledge to the railway station at Boolarra, 
where it was consigned to the auction room m Melbourne. Although we had 
the spring cart. the hills and track were so steep and rough that vehicular 
гае was impossible, and for some years after the railway was opened the 
sledge and the pack horse were the only means of transport. At first our 
butter used to realise 1/6 to 2/- per pound іп Winter. 


When butter factories first came into existence. ereumeries sprang up in 
all directions. One: was established near our selection. and we were able to 
take our milk to it ev ery moring., bringing the skim milk back to feed 
alve and pigs. The price for butter came down to 7d. or Sd. per pound, and 
a few vears later the dairymen began to get separators and take their cream to 
the nearest factory. Then the creameries were removed. and now that the 
roads have improved, the factories send carts round and collect the cream. 


seam of black coal was found. and worked for a time. about half a 
mile west of Doolarra. but was too small to be payable. About a mile to the 
east of the township there is a very extensive seam of brown coal. A company 
was formed to work it, a railway laid down and machinery erected. but a 
short time afterwards the machinery and line were removed, and to-day the 
coal remains rndeveloped. I have no doubt that at some future time it. will 
be of considerable value to the State. 





Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. D. McLEOD. 


In any retrospect of early pioneering days, 1 feel 
disposed first to honour the memory of my respected 
friend. Mr. M. W. Elliott, now of Korumburra. but 
who was the original owner of the land now known 
a sums. 


In the earliest days the residents of Jeetho and 
Jumbunna contributed a small annual sum to the 
late Mr. L. C. Holmes. of Arawata (then living 
near the Bass Bridge, Poowong). for the weekly 
delivery of their mails from Poowong. This duty 
was usually performed by one of Mr. LHolmes's 
sons on a Sunday. Mr. Elhott was the furthest 
point south to which the delivery was made. and 
as Mr. Elliott kept open house to his friends fur- 
ther south. his place became a popular Sunday after- 
noon resort, Here the comparatively old residents 
and the new arrivals met and disenssed their pre- 
vious week's work and their future prospects. Here, 
also. were projected public schemes. many of which 
were afterwards realised. and all had the enthusiastic support of Mr. Elliott. 





In September, 1882. I made my first acquaintance with the district, and 
as the roads were at their worst at that season of the year, it took two days 
strenuous travelling to reach Jumbunna East from Melbourne. One Nat- 
urday morning I took the 7.15 a.m. train from Melbourne to Drouin. After 
an early dinner at Drouin, T boarded Mr. Sid Watts coach and we started 
for Poowong about 11 o'elock. Although raining most of the day. and the 
coach was in many places axle deep in mud, I was landed without. incident 
at the Poowong post office about sundown. At that time Mrs. Horsley kept 
the post office at her own home. and also kept an accommodation house, 
chiefly for the convenience of residents “down South." as Jeetho and Aum- 
bunna districts were then popularly called. Mrs. Horsley and family had 
earned the reputation of providing first. class fare in a most. hospitable 
manner. In my case the reception was especially cordial as | was meeting 
future neighbours as well as making new friends, as we had applied for land 
adjoining that of Horsley Bros. in Jumbunna East. 


The following morning (Sunday) I was proyded with a saddle horse 
bv Mr. Holmes. Young “Ted”? Holmes accompanied. me. riding опе horse 
with the “Down South” mails in front, and driving a pack horse loaded with 
a miscellaneous assortment of articles. which he distributed with the mails 
in boxes placed at side tracks. or at the edges of clearings through which we 
passed. 

The track a- far ах Mr. E. € Holmes’ (now Wombalano) wae cleared 
of trees and logs to a width of about 90 feet. and was tolerably good. The 
balance of the track was just wide enough to take a pack horse. and was one 
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streak of mud of varying depth from end to end. with the exception of a few 
elearines through which we passed. The track to Mr. E. C. Holmes’ had 
recently been cleared by the Shire Council. We were situated in the Buln 
Buln Shire. the headquarters of which were at Drouin. while the south boun- 
dary extended to the Powlett river. 


Although the district. nud been settled for some vears. no work had 
been done further south than that just mentioned. and the settlers complained 
that their rates were being spent 1n the formation of the Drouin streets. 


Beyond Holmes’ all the track cutting had been done by the pioneers at 
their own expense, ard it often. became necessary to cut a track around or 
through a fallen tree, and at times to cut a parallel track some distance, where 
the original one had become impassable by depth of mud. About dark we 
reached the hemestead of Mr. ЕШой, where those hving south were con- 
gregated. awaiting the arrival of their mails. I was here met by my brother 
Murdoch. who had armved some time previously. and had established a 
camp. Here I also met Messrs. J. Glew, E. K. Herring and A. ЖКО 
first-named a resident of some four years standing. and the two latter the 
most recent arrivals. who had just completed their course at the Dookie Ag- 
ricultural College. and who afterwards became actively identified with the 
progress of the district. We completed the Journey on foot in the company 
of Messrs. Glew. Herring and Elms as far as Glew's. There I was surprised 
to find a serviceable. five-roomed brick house. neatly furnished. and with a 
corrugated iron roof. built some three vears previously. The bricks had 
been made on the place from ground sandstone. and the iron, lime and 
cement and fittings had been carted to Poowong. and carried out from there 
bv pack horses at a total cost of £15 to £20 per ton. This was stil] the ruling 
rate for delivery of groceries and goods. 


After a short stav at Mr. Glew’s. we continued our journey to the camp. 
abont half a mile further into the scrub. The morning after my arrival we 
went exploring through the scrub in quest of a suitable place to commence 
serub cutting. We travelled south until we came to a steep fall in the country 
southwards. and there on the edge of the hill we considered by the lay of the 
countrv that we shonld be within sight of the ocean. I climbed a blackwood 
spar while my brother eut a narrow strip of scrub down the side of the hill. 
until the ocean was plainly visible. Here we decided to make our first clear- 
ing. А few dav's scrub centting afterwards revealed a magnificent panorama 
of sea and landseape. The place we first opened up is the identical spot 
upon which the original house (now Golding's) stands. 


With a few hints from practical men. we soon became adepts 
in the art of serub cutting. and found the work very interesting, 
if of a somewhat arduous and dangerous nature. It was impossible, 
on account of the entanglements of supplejack. to fall each spar 
individually, and sin any case that would be too slow a process. Тһе 
chief art. combining speed with economy of labour. lay in not cutting the 
spar completely through. but in notching it on each side and leaving sufficient 
wood to support it. and at the same time weaken it sufficiently to break 
completely off when it was desired to make a fall. which was done by cutting 
a large spar through and falling it upon the notched area. An adept cutter 
might secure a fall of a chain in width by several chains in length. This had 
the advantage of falling it all in the one direction. thereby facilitating a 
good burn. combined with convenience in picking пр. А good scrub cutter 
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also required to be an expert in the use of his legs, using them to brush 
aside tussocks of swordgrass while delivering the blow. as the serrated edges 
of the swordgrass eut hke a knife if they came in contact with the hand, 
especially in wet weather. 


As the cartage was so expensive via loowong. we decided to open up 
communication with Anderson’s Inlet and get our goods via that port. Ac- 
cordingly. about the beginning of November, 1882. those interested commenced 
to cut a track. starting at the southern end of Glew’s clearing. and cleared 
everything to a width of 15 to 20 feet. Mr. Glew was represented by a man, 
and Messrs. Herring. Elms. Parsons. my brother and 1 worked personally, 
After about five weeks’ work we reached the Powlett river. The site of the 
first bridge across the river was determined by the position of two blackbutt 
spars which were in a convenient position to fall across the stream to the 
opposite bank and which did duty as stringers: the third was drawn from 
some little distance bv our united efforts. These we covered with split black- 
wood spars as a decking. Once across the river, it was a matter of only a 
day or two to connect with the existing track from the foot of the hills to the 
Inlet. After Christmas we all purchased our season's stores m Melbourne. and 
had them brought round by boat to Anderson's Inlet. We contracted with 
Mr. Archie Bee to deliver the goods by bullock waggon. On his first trip 
he reached the foot of the hills with a considerable load without trouble, 
but unwisely attempted to bring the full load up the hills. When clearing 
the track. we were compelled to go straight np and down the hills. as it was 
impossible to utilise the hillside and secure the easier grade, made practicable 
later on by side cuttings. Before he reached the top of the first hill. the load 
had beaten the team. and brought them to the bottom again at the great risk 
of breaking the necks of the polers. We tried to induce Mr. Bee to divide 
the load and come up with half, but his first failure had so disheartened him 
that he declined to make another attempt with the waggon. Mr. Glew then 
made a strong sledge which was used for the next few years, before an attempt 
was again made to ascend with a heavy. loaded vehicle. 


After the pioneers burned off their first lot of serub, all kinds of dwel- 
lings were erected: some in the spar country made log huts: others among 
good splitting timber built with slabs or palings, while others who wanted 
something more pretentious erected pitsaws and cul the necessary weather- 
boards. flooring and studs by hand. 


In 1882, our hut was the furthest south. Messrs. ыы. Herring and 
Parsons were residing temporarily at Mr. Сем А, while Messrs. Horsley Bros. 
had not yet come to reside on their land. We had ocensional visits from 
prospective settlers, and a portion of onr time was oceupied in exploring the 
serub and showing visitors suitable blocks. Distance was calculated by (ime, 
We calenlated to walk an average of a mile in 60 to 80 minutes, acording to 
the nature of the country. with additional time «бей for wiregrass or 
өтпелі obstacles. On one occasion a party from Lancefield arrived, incliding 
Мока. АХ. MeKenzie Mellars, John Gannon, Cutter, aud Mitzgerald, We 
put in several days exploring the serub to the west and south; with the 
Zu Goat Ме. Jolin Gannen dud Wis Wel LF Melis returned 
later on aud selected blocks; On that oeeasion an атп midnight incident 
occurred. At that time we were camped in the serub. surrounded by large 
trees. The hut was built of blackwood spars placed on end with a bark roof, 
and as the bark had become curled, it was neither rain nor animal proof. 
During the evening a discussion arose as to (he probability of a particular 
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tree falling on the hut should it be uprooted by a gale which was then strongly 
blowing. At that time the paddymelons and possums were both numerous 
and bold. and used to come around at night and pick up scraps of food thrown 
out. Some of our visitors slept on the floor. with their heads under the table. 
During the night I heard a great commotion, and on looking up saw one of 
the party holding а lighted match while Mr. Gannon was m the act of 
assisting a possum thr ough a hole in the roof with a long handled shovel. It 
appears the possum had been prowling around, in search of sugar or other 
dainties. and had dislodged a large vegetable marrow which lav on a shelf. 
The marrow came crashing down upon the table over the heads of the visitors 
and caused the alarm. In “discussing the matter the following day. one of the 
party said he thought “his time had come.” as he was confident it was the 
big tree crashing through the roof on top of us. 


On the first of August, 1883, the Postal Department granted а weekly 
mail service as far as our place, and in November of the same year this was 
made a tri-weekly service. Mr. L. C. Holmes by a petition was instrumental 
in securing this service. Mr. Holmes had provided himself with two copies 
of the petition, one neatly drawn out in the orthodox style for transmission 
to the Postmaster-General: the other was penned in his own facetious style, 
and concluded. “We have the honor to be. You old fossil, Your obedient 
servants,” which he presented to those who enjoved a joke. Mr. Holmes was 
working *down South" at the time. and when he had secured the necessary 
signatures, sent the papers on to Poowong with instructions to his wife to 
procure an official envelope and enclose the properly drawn out petition with 
the list of signatures to the Postmaster-General. Mr. Holmes received a 
shock when he returned home on Saturday night to find that Mrs. Holmes 
had mistaken his instructions, and enclosed both copies of the petition. Не 
breathed more freely. however, the following Saturday when he found the 
irregular copy of the petition had been returned withont comment. but with 
a red ink line drawn through “You old fossil.” The following week our 
petition was granted. When the tri- weekly mail was established. Mr. Jas. 
Dixon. storekeeper of Poowong., secured the contract. and Mr. “Ted” 
Dixon, then a recent arrival from the “Old Country.” had charge of 
the delivery for the first three vears. At the beginning of 1884 a Post 
Office was established. and T had the honour of being the first post- 
master. After a lapse of two or three vears the office was removed to the 
residence of Mr. A. W. Elins. and was shortly afterwards named "Moyarra." 
It was subsequently removed to the residence of Mr. Wm. Elms. The service 
was afterwards extended to Kongwak. and later on became a daily service. 
At the time of the transfer of the Post Office to Mr. A. W. Elms, a loosebag 
service was extended to Mr. Gillespie's old store. After the opening of the 
Outtrim coal mine, this was transferred to his new premises in Main street 
and became a Post Office. After a time. postal matters became of sufficient 
importance to warrant a separate building. and the office was removed a few 
doors up the street. [t was subsequenlty- transferred to Hoarev's buildings. 
where it was raised to the status of a Staff Office. 


During the first few years we could only produce erop: that could 
walk to market. and. as far as sheep were concerned. the tracks were only 
passable from December to March. One great drawback to the keeping of 
sheep was the prevalence of footrot. owing to the compulsory | агата at 
night. asa protection against the ravages of dingoes which infested the scrub. 
and. in addition. the market fluctuated to a point below anything possible 
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since the introduction of freezing for export. Our first consigninent of fat 
sheep to Messrs. Pearson, Kowe. Smith & Co.. of Melbourne. in March, 1885 
(I think). realised an average of 10/3 per head for a lot of crossbred ewes 
averaging about ТОП, weight. with a five months’ growth of wool. ‘The 
highest average for the day for ewes was 10/6 for a line from Mr. Neil 
Білек, Mt. Noorat. 


Cattle had. also. their disadvantages on account of the prevalence of 
pleuro-pnenmonia, especially in bulloeks imported from New South Wales, 
our chief source of supply before the general introduction of dairying in 
Victoria. The Department of Agriculture at that time was prepared to 
supply a quantity of lymph sufficient to do 100 head of cattle for a onnea, 
but most people preferred to allow the disease to develop in one of their 
own herd and secure fresh lymph. as they considered that supplied by the 
Department was too often ineffective, and attended with considerable risk. 
On one occasion, a resident forwarded a guinea to the Department with a 
request for a supply of Lymph: about a tablespoonful came to hand. with a 
leaflet giving full instructions for the vaccination of children. Ақ there was 
not sufficient lymph to inoculate half the herd. and as the colour suggested 
ealf lymph and there were no children in the district to vacemate. it was 
considered safer to throw it out, and await the development of the disease 
in a beast. It was not always certain that a supply of lymph could be 
secured from a beast apparently in the proper stage. I once saw the late 
Mr. Thos. Scott. of Poowong. who was an expert at the work. kill two bul- 
locks in succession without getting a suitable supply of lymph. The first beast 
slaughtered was badly infected with tuberculosis, as well as pleuro, and was 
passed over. The next one had one lung in such an advaneed stage that the 
virulence of the lympb would probably have killed off the entire herd. while 
the other lung was so slightly affected that no lymph could he obtained. This 
was an exceptional case. however, as. usually. if one hing was too far ad- 
vanced the other would be in a proper stage. 


In the early days. we used sometimes to exchange labour with one 
another in cases where extra hands were required, and were often entertained, 
and sometimes misled. by the mimicry of the Iyre bird. On one occasion Mr. 
Herring and I were assisting Mr. Parsons (whose selection was furthest 


west at that time) to place in position the logs of his first log hut, ind were 
suddenly surprised to hear the sound of a couple of axes in the scrub to the 
westward, Our first surmise was that some of the settlers or land. seekers 
from West Jumbunna were making their way through. We were aware that 
the Messrs. Scott Bros.. Sheepway and others had come in from the Glenalvie 
side. and were not far distant, although we had not approached one another 
through the scrub. Eventually. we concluded it was our friend. the lyre bird, 
up to some of his mimicry tricks again. Several times during (he day we 
heard bim mimic our axes, saw and various other sounds. 


The bird snd insect life of the forest. was n source of genuine enjoynient 
to the pioneer, who. while he inevitably. though reluctantly. destroyed it with 
the destruction of the forest, enjoyed the rich strains of harmony to which he 
awoke in the early morning: or with which the air seemed to vibrate in the 
calm of a Spring or a Summer evening. when all inanimate nature seemed 
at repose. These, with the dest ruetion of the serub. have disappeared eom- 
pletely and permanently, only to remain a memory of things that have been, 
in common with many other associations of pioneer life. 


Recollections and Experiences 


MR. A. W. ELMS. 


I received my first ideas of Gippsland from the 
weekly newspapers, shortly after the Brandy Creek 
country had been settled, and the Poowong country 
just opened up. Glowing aceounts were given of the 
fertility of the soil and the luxuriant growth of 
grass and erops. Mention was also made of the 
dense scrub. and clearing and burning it, also of 
pack tracks and mud: and the general idea 1 got was 
that Gippsland was a flat conntry covered with a 
dense scrub something lke ti-tree. I could not 
imagine at that time that mud and hills could exist 
together. 


In June. 1882, I travelled by train to Drouin, and 
took coach from there to Poowong. There were 
two stout horses in the eoach. and we ploughed 
through a sea of red mud to Clifton’s, where we 
changed horses and then started off again. About 
four or five miles from Poowong one of the wheels 
came off the coach, and the driver, the well-known 
Sid. Watts. and I rode the horses and carried the mails to Poowong. reaching 
the Post Office ( Horslev's). between seven and eight o'clock. Luckily, there 
were no other passengers in the coach, or I do not know how the horses 
would have been distributed. It felt very queer to ride along in the dark, 
through a strange country. and to hear the horses’ feet going flop, flop in the 


deep mud. 


After the mail was sorted and distributed to those waiting Е started off 
with Mr. L. C. Holmes, who carried a lantern. to walk to Mr. Chas. Cook's 
place on the Bass. where Í stayed the night. As the traek we took went 
straight down the hill from Poowong to the Bass, all my ideas of Gipps- 
land being a flat country were shattered. 


Next morning I rode with the mailman (Holmes) to Elliott's, and Messrs. 
T. and W. Horsley accompanied us. but, knowing the conditions of the country 
better than 1 did. thev walked, and got ou just as fast as we did on the horses. 
A eart track had been cut for a couple of miles out of Poowong, but after that 
there was only a pack track. 





Imagme a track about four feet wide winding through the serub. with 
mud nearly up to a horse’s knees on the level parts. and with ridges and holes 
like a cowvard on the slopes, with logs here and there, which. the horses had 
to scramble over. and broken into erabholes occasionally. and vou will have 
some slight idea of what a pack гаек is like. А rider had to be always on 
the alert, or his horse would brush his legs against the trees on either side of 
the track. for the horses seemed to have a ‘notion that thev could avoid some of 
the mud hy squeezing along the edge, and would often nearly fall down in 
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making the attempt. Each settler had cut bis own track to his own clearing 
from that of his next neighbour. and so it zig-zagged from one house to 
another all the way down. The better houses were made of palings. others 
were of logs. but at Glew's there was a briek house with iron roof. (Mr. 
Glew has told the story of the building of it in another paper.) 


On the way down we met Messrs. McLeod Bros. and E. K. Herring. who 
were returning after pegging out their selections. I staved several days with 
Mr. Glew. The next day he and Т accompanied the Torsley brothers. when 
they pegged out the block on whieh the Jumbunna Coal Mine is now worked, 
and the day following I pegged out my own block. As judging the land in 
its original state was almost an impossibility to one not acquainted with the 
district, the usual procedure was to peg out the first vaeant block and take 
one’s chance as to what it proved on being developed. At that time. the 
block where J. Cormack now is was reserved for a township. and all the land 
east and south of where Korumburra now is. with the exception of E. L. 
Smith's and P. Shingler’s allotments, was reserved from selection, and 
reserved for coal mining purposes. | 


Surveying was very expensive, as all the sight lines had to be eut through 
the scrub, in many cases saplings up to 18 inches in diameter being cut down to 
get a line. АП journeys through scrub were done by compass, or by blazing 
marks on trees. but the latter was a tedious process. and only used when a 
line for a track was required. Without a compass one would get no idea of 
direction, and would almost certainly get lost. 


Soon after my arrival in the district. the question of road communication 
with the coast arose. and Herring and I went by compass cut to the plains, 
and. looking back for the most promising-looking ridge. made our way back by 
it. Asit seemed suitable for a track, all interested worked together, and after 
some weeks of work. opened up a sledge track from Glew's down the ridge where 
Outtrim now is. and out to the plains. We made a substantial bridge over 
the Powlett River, almost exactly where the present bridge is, and were 
fortunate enough to avoid the swamps both above and below that site. After 
this. our goods came by schooner or ketch to Anderson’s Inlet, thence to 
the foot of the hills by bullock waggon, and then by sledge or pack-horse 
to the various settlers’ homes. There was at that time no jetty at Inver- 
loch. and all stores had to be landed by a rowing boat, and placed in a 
small shed on the beach. Prior to this track being made, a track had been 
opened by Glew and others through Springs aid where Кери is now, 
bnt it went through a bad swamp. апа was not so direet as the new road. 


After survey, the next business was to get some scrub cut In order 
to burn it in the Summer, and sow grass seed on the ashes іп the Autumn. 
Then one usnally built a hut of some көгі, generally of logs with the cracks 
filled with fern stems or mud. Our history for the next few years was 
simply a record of cutting scrub and getting land under grass. As we were 
a bachelor community, we often found it convenient to work with one another 
turn about. During this time much of our accommodation and living was 
very rough and primitive. Clearing and sowing grass was the main idea 
in evervone’s mind, and present comfort was sacrificed for future prospects, 
which seemed bright to us at that time. 

One hut L lived in, while helping a neighbour to ent his serub, was 


built in a space ent out of the hazel serub just large enough for the hut, 
and was made of hazel stems put in a trench as close together as possible. 
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It was lined with hessian tacked on the walls. and had a roof of galvanised 
iron. which we carried on our heads along a surveyor's line down a steep hill 
and across a sully, from the nearest pack-track about half a mile away. When 
the scrub was ready to burn. the iron. hessian, stores, bedding, etc., were 
buried, and then dug up again after the “burn.” Ав the scrub grew right 
around the hut, it was delightful to lie in the bunk on a bright Sunday 
morning in Spring or early Summer and watch and listen to the birds that 
would come right up to the doorway. But on wild wet nights the bunk was the 
only comfortable spot. for the wind blew through the chinks and hessian, 
so that one side of us would shiver, although the other side might be almost 
roasted by the fire. We found great difficulty in getting dry firewood in 
such a place. Nearly everything that was not green was too rotten and 
soaked with water to burn well. but we found that green hazel stems 
would start a fire after being cnt for a few days and stood near the fire 
overnight, and with the fire once started. we could always keep it going with 
creen hazel split into small pieces. 


Cooking was a great trial, both to the temper and digestion. We 
begrudged the time taken by it from our work. Advantage was taken of 
wet davs to get ahead as far as possible with a supply of bread and cooked 
meat, but when a spell of fine weather came, the evening was usually devoted 
to preparing food for the next day. Bread was the greatest trouble. The 
sponge was generally set in the morning. and given all day to rise. and 
after work was anxiously inspected to see the result. Often it would get 
cold through the day, and not rise at all. Then perhaps it would be 
warmed up before the fire and given another hour or two to rise. This 
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would mean baking until 10 or 11 o'clock at ‘night. I have often put the 
bread on in the camp oven to bake at night, and got into my bunk with 
the intention of reading until it was time to take ii olf, with the result that 
on waking up I would find it morning. and the lamp burnt out and the 
bread sodden with the steam that could not esca pe. 


lhough the district seemed to offer little inducement to the blacks of 
the more open coastal district to venture into it, yet we have evidence in 
the shape of their stone tomahawks, which have been found in many places, 
that they did make exeursions into the serub country. "These would prob- 
ably take place after the country had been swept by fire und before the scrub 
had time to grow again. I have found several stone tomabawks on my selec- 
tion, and also traces of the blacks in a still more curions manne. About 1885 
I ring-barked a patch of trees. and afterwards ent some of them down 
to clear a place to build a hut. Some years afterwards, probably about 1895, 
I wanted some shingles, and started to saw lengths for splitting out of these 
trees as far up the barrel as it was clear of “branches, probably about 50 
feet froin the ground, and where the tree was about three feet in diameter. 
As I worked I noticed that outside a certain place the grain of the wood 
ran differently to that inside, and 1 found marks in the wood at the place 
where the flaw occurred. Eventually, I recognised them from their shape 
and position as footholds made to climb the tree. They were surrup shaped, 
above five inches in height and breadth. and from three-quarters of an inch 
to an inch in depth, and the tomahawk marks were quite distinct, apparently 
preserved by the sap filling them up as the tree grew. The marks were 
spaced Just where a man would cut them when climbing. aud were about 
seven inches in from the outside of the log. I kept a slab of wood with two 
marks on it as a curiosity, but unfortunately it got burnt in the bush fires of 
1595. 


Poowong was our post-oflice, and from there we paid for a weekly 
delivery of our mails to Elliott's, w “here the whole district gathered on Sunday 
afternoons to get the mail and exchange experiences, One night l left there 
about dusk to get to Parsons’, where I was slaying. The first part of 
the track was easy to find, as the sound and feel of the mud told one where 
he was. but the last portion was a survey line through a wire-grass flat, 
where the serub was thin. and many logs Jay about. “Here in the dark 1 
spent about an hour trying to find the track, which wound in and out of 
the logs, and I had just about made up my mind to spend the night in 
the scrub, without any matches to light a fire. when I got on the right 
track, and was able, by feeling on the ground for the eut stnmps, to reach 
my destination. 


Sunday was often spent in exploring, Distance was judged by time; 
we usually reckoned an hours travelling as a mile in the scrub. On one 
occasion three of us started from Parsons. and travelled west until we 
struek the Foster Creek. then followed it down to the flats, then struck soutn- 
east until we reached the plains where we could get a good view of the 
hills: then striking north we reached McLeod's selection, where we staved 
the night. This "pleasure trip™ occupied thirteen hours of nard travelling. 
On another occasion, two of us set out to find our nearest neighbours to 
the west, as we knew settlers had come into the district from the Grantville 
side. After travelling for some hours, and not finding any sign of settle- 
ment, we were about to return when we beard very faintly the lowing of 
а cow in the distance. This induced us to continue our journey, and in course 
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of time we reached the clearing of the late Frank Scott, thus making our 
first acquaintance with our western neighbours. 


In those days the weather seemed to be nearly always wet. If it was 
not actually raining, a drizzle would take its place, with the result that 
the usual thing when scrub-cutting was to be more or less wet through all 
day. If one started out in the morning with dry clothing, which was not 
always the case, travelling to work through the undergrowth would saturate 
one up to the waist. and the first cut at the imoisture-laden scrub would 
drench the rest of the body. Then at lunch one would put a coat over 
the shoulders to keep the cold wind off the wet shirt, and the meal would 
be eaten while walking about to avoid getting too cold. Everything was too 
wet to make a fire or to provide a comfortable seat. On very wet days, 
when any prospect of work was hopeless. we got some amusement out of 
watching the satin birds and jays that used to come round the huts looking 
for scraps. They came in flocks of a dozen or more, and got very tame. 


The pack-tracks barely dried up in the Summer, and later, when we 
got dray roads, we never expected them to dry before Xmas. and they 
began to get muddy again in March or April I have been obliged to 
leave a flock of sheep all night in the scrub along the West Jeetho road in 
Xmas. week, owing to the mud being so bad that we could not get them to 
travel half a mile in a couple of hours. 


Drouin was the municipal headquarters, and our first trouble was to 
get roads surveyed, after which we gradually got the pack-tracks converted 
into roads suitable for vehicles. This was a slow process, and even after 
the road was cleared the necessary width. there was no guarantee that one 
could get anything to pull a vehicle along or through it. I have packed 
cream to Korumburra, and also taken it by sledge, owing to the road being 
impassable for anything on wheels, and this after the railway was opened 
for trafic. 


In the course of time an agitation was started to get a railway line made 
from Dandenong to Port Albert, and eventually this was passed by Parlia- 
ment. The survey took some years to complete, owing to the very difficult 
nature of the country and the dense vegetation. When it was finished. and 
the route decided, a Parliamentary party travelled through the district, 
and were entertained at a banquet 1n Yorath's barn. This was the first public 
function of any importance held in the district, and was a great success, 
and very creditable to the settlers who carried it out in the face of great 
difficuities. The crockery was carted from Drouin to Poowong. and packed 
from there. Tables, benches and decorations were made by the residents, and 
the cooking was done very nicely by a man working in the district. 


An old log hut of mine was the first place where regular church services 
were held in the Moyarra district, and it was also the first school-house. 
The average attendance at first was only about 5, but increased later on 
ШО? or 19. 


The first sport in the district was cricket, which was started as soon 
as the district was properly settled, and matches were played by the local 
club with Poowong and North Poowong on one side and Wonthaggi on 
the other. It afforded a welcome change from our rather monotonous lives. 
Later, when the railway was made. clubs were formed at Lech and Dena, 1n 
addition to those mentioned above, and considerable interest was taken in 
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the game. A handsome trophy. given for competition among the district chibs, 
by the Hall family as a memento of a son who died of snakebite. was won 
after spirited competition by the Moyarra Cricket Club. 


With the coming of the railway and improvement of road facilities, 
dairying was taken up by many, who had hitherto been able to do nothing 
but grazing. Cream separators had just been introduced into the colony, 
and soon the hum of these machines was to be heard on most of the farms. 
The first іп our locality was a 35-gallon horizontal De Laval machine on 
Mr. C. Parson's farm, and it was as much a curiosity to us then as it 
would be to the young people on the farms now. who have only seen the 
later types. At first we all sent cream to Melbourne, but as this was not 
satisfactory, owing to difliculties of transit and inadequate returns, the ques- 
tion of starting a local factory was considered. The first proposal was a 
cheese factory, but eventually it was decided to make butter. As cream 
could be delivered to greater distances than milk. we next took up the idea 
of a district factory on the railway line. and arranged a meeting at Korum- 
burra, to which delegates from other districts were invited to discuss the 
proposal. District jealousy prevented this scheme being carried out. and 
eventually the Moyarra Co-op. Butter Factory was established by the farmers 
in that locality. This was carried on successfully for some Vets. and gave 
the dairymen much better returns for their cream than they had got hitherto. 
Mr. R. T. Archer, the manager. worked under great disadvantages, but got 
good results. Sometimes, owing to the searcity of good water, butter. was 
made without washing at all. The factory had no refrigerator, and in very 
hot weather ice was sometimes got from Melbourne to cool the cream and 
butter. As settlement extended south and west, the factory found itself 
on the edge instead of in the centre of its supply, and eventually the company 
was dissolved, and a new factory established at Kongwak. 


The next step in the progress of the district was the development 
of the Jumbunna and Outtrim Coal Mines, and the extension of the rail- 
way to Outtrim from Korumburra. This had the effect of bringing a large 
population into the district and the establishment of the townships of Jum 
bunna and Outtrim. The roads had meanwhile been surveyed and cleared, 
and although they were very bad at times, still for the greater part of the year 
they were fit for vehicles. The original surveys were m many eases found 
to be impracticable; for instance, the first survey of the Outtrim road climbed 
straight up the ridge and over the top of Mount Misery: and heavy expenses 
were incurred in purchasing deviations, 


The next item of importance in our history was the bush fire of 1598. 
It swept the greater part of the district, destroyed many homesteads, ns well 
as a great part of the fencing. and burnt the grass so severely that muet 
had to be re-sown. Of course. a certain amount of good was done by burning 
up logs and rubbish, but it meant a heavy loss to a Jot of farmers, who were 
just getting their farms info order, 


From that time the history of the district has been one of steady advance- 
ment towards being one of the foremost dairying distriets in the State, und 
although there is still work to be done. yet with railways and metalted roads 
being constructed, the story of the pioneers may be said to be finished. 


Recollections and Experiences. 
MR. J. WESTERN. 


In December of 1552, less than four months after 
landing in Australia, my brother and I came to 
South Gippsland looking for suitable land to select. 
We had just returned from a tour through the 
north-west bevond Donald and Charlton, but the 
season there being very dry, and the outlook so 
uninviting to those used to the green fields of Eng- 
land. we decided to see what the much-talked of 
province of South Gippsland had to offer. Arriving 
at Poowong, we were at once charmed by the lavish 
profusion of Nature on every hand. The English 
grasses and clovers that we saw here for the first 
time in Australa were tlourishing іп luxuriant 
riot in the small clearings, clearly proving the suit- 
ability of the district to their growth, and the thistle, 
that excellent judge of soil and climate, was literally 
hanging over the fences, so enormous was their 
crow yth in the virgin soil. We were captivated. 
We had not expected to see anvthing like this, 
and at once made up our minds to settle here. Making for the nearest point 
where land was available, we went through the farce of ~ pegging-out." This 
was in the parish of Korumburra, about 10 miles from Poowong. We were 
piloted by Mr. John Salmon, also a recent arrival from the West of England, 
and who had taken up a block in the same locality. and was waiting for i 
burn before going out to live. I shall never forget my first impressions 
of this great forest as we went on that day. The trees towered up till 
their tops seemed lost in space. The dense jungle of scrub underneath. and 
here and there fern gullies of exquisite beauty. and over it all there reigned 
a strange and oppressive stillness. broken only by the uu of the lyre- -bird 
or erunt of the monkey-bear. In aftdr years. when we had been brought to 
fully realise the stupendous task undertaken in reducing this forest. one is 
amazed at the light-hearted way it was entered upon. Never in any part of 
the world have I seen a forest of such magnificent proportions—tier after 
tier of growth from tangle of wiregrass and swordgrass to fern-tree and serub, 
and on to towering gumtree, giving a perpetual twilight by day and black 
darkness at night. But, in spite “of the difficulties that were so obyions: 
and the knowledge of our inexperience іп bushcraft. we felt that what 
others could do we surely could also learn to do. A party of surveyors, In’ 
charge of Mr. Munro. were at work surveying land that had been lately 
applied for. so we got our applications in to the Lands Department. and 
soon after New Year, 1883, our land was marked out, and we set to work 
at once cutting scrub for a fire that season. Unused to axe work. our 
hands blistered frightfullv. The moist heat and want of a breath of wind 
was very trying to new-chum axemen. but we were voung and resolute. and 
soon had about 10 acres ready to fire, We built a small hut of fern logs, 
and over it stretched a calico sheet for a roof. and on this laid green fern 
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fronds to keep the place cool. and for onr beds we had that "midnight agony’ 
known as bag stretchers. For a table a sheet of bark. while a leneth of fern 
log made a substantial seat. As one looks back to those ear lv days. and thinks 
of it all—the hard work and scanty fare. the isolation. the very limited capital 
at our disposal. and the prospect of no returns for two vears—one is amazed 
at his own daring. Ít was good that we could not then see the full extent 
of the problem before ns, with its long years of hard toil. Instead of anxiety 
for the future. there was always a spirit of cheerful optimism about the 
early settlers. We counted the steps to affluence by the vears that it would 
take to cut all the scrub: the, disappointments of bad burns. cater pillars, 
second growth. low prices of stock. ete. „ were then not dreamed of. 


We were the pioneers of this locality—our little clearing a salient pushed 
out into the ~ Never-never." Our nearest neighbours were five miles back 
on Whitelaw’s Track. We were linked to them by a tiny. ribbon of track 
through the forest. but soon others began to come and take пр residence 
on their land. and within a vear a rush for land set in that soon absorbed 
all the available; country eastward as far as Mirboo. That first Atum, 
after picking-up and sowing onr clearing. we built a small two-roomed house 
of the usual bush type. the materials all havi ing to be spht from trees in the 
forest and carried on our shoulders. The first night we occupled it we had 
a full house: a party of five or zix men, from Ker rang district. looking for 
land. piloted by Mr. T. J. Coverdale, reached опг clearing at sunset. and, 
of course. stayed the night. It taxed the ‘apacity of onr establishment 
to the utmost to accommodate them. 


The whole of the first Winter was spent at seruüb-cutting. and with 
a little help we got a fine stretch cut. It was most interesting to watch day 
by day as the scrub was felled, the gradnal unfolding of the ground plan 
ot your farm. for one had but little idea of its top ography while it was in 
scrub. Early in the Spring we had a visit from Mr. John Lardner. who was 
engaged in surveying а road from гая Inlet northwards to where 
Leongatha now stands. and on to the ridge between the Ruby and Wilkur 
creeks. which ran east and west. He was carrying his survev along this 
ridge. now known as the Fairbank road. and having heard of our clearing 
had comc through the scrub in search of it, intending to make it the site of 
his next camp as he pushed his way west. We gave him a warm welcome, for 
the prospect of company was a very delightful one: and so for about four 
months his party ¢ camper with us. He continued west till his survey June- 
tioned with Whitelaw’s Track. then surveved another road along the ridge 
south of the Ruby Creek, whieh passed throngh our clearing, Joining his 
frst survey again near Leongatha, The road survevor’s task was an most 
difficuit one. Пе had to feel his way along laboriously through the dense 
зегі), often finding himself out on a spur instead of being on the main ridge 
Which be was irvine to follow. It was almost impossible to properly locate 
the road till the rub was cleared away. when many alterations had to be 
made. 


Toough it was an abnormally wet Simmer. we got some fire weather 
February. and near the end of the month scored a very wood burn. Wir 

a great fire it seemed te our new ehum eves. and how it seemed to liek up the 
great tangle of erub, One cannot easily forget the joy and excitement. of 
for the first time se ampering across that 100-асге clearing Hot-foot. indeed! 
for we were all over it while the ground was still covered with the burning 
embers and the alr full of smoke, What a change (wo hours of fire had 
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wrought! We were forest dwellers no longer, and we conld understand to 
some extent the transports of Stanleys Africans when they emerged from 
the Congo forests to the plains. 


In the Autumn of that year, when the ivy and cress that used to spring 
up on the burns began to grow, we bought our first sheep. We were very 
proud of that little "flock, and it made us feel that we had at last touched 
the first rung of the ladder; but before a month had passed we were 
disturbed one "night by the howling of dingoes. and we knew that was not a 
very healthy sound for the sheep. Next morning we found dead and dying 
sheep everywhere, for the dingo kills for the love of ki Hing. We gathered 
together what was left and br ought them near the house. and while we, 
were having a bit of lunch and sorrowfully discussing what we should do 
with them. they found the little track that led from “the clearing through 
the forest. and along which we had bronght them in. and were сопе. Though 
thev only had a little start of us, we did not overtake them till they had gone 
four miles, and we found them held up by a leg on Whitelaw’s Track. We 
sold them to a neighbour out there, and that ended our first venture in sheep: 
and though keenly disappointed. 1t did not prevent us from buying аса 
the next season. and this time with much profit. 


We speni the whole of the following year picking up our burn, and very 
dirty and laborious work it was: but. in spite of the grime and labour. there 
was always a joy in it, as each day's labour showed a new area cleared of 
charred logs and made ready for grass. The Spring saw us with about 100 
acres of well-cleared land. which we stocked up with cattle bought at Cran- 
bourne. and though we kept our grass fairly short by borrowing cattle from 
other settlers, the cater pillars found us out and sw ept off all our grass, which 
compelled us to put our cattle out to graze. Nice rains came on soon after 
and gave us feed again, and we bought some very nice ewes and weaners near 
Werribee, the ewes costing 4/- and the weaners 3/- each. 


In these earhest days. isolated as we were from each other, it was a very 
easy matter to lose count of the days, and very lively arguments would often 
take place as to what day it was. Most of us in those days kept the Sabbath 
by a change of occupation. It sometimes happened that some settler, having 
lost count of the days, Sunday found him at his usual work. About the vear 
1552 the Church of England missionary at Poowong commenced a Sunday 
morning service once a fortnight at the house of Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Clerk, 
and many of the neighbours used to gather to it. The memory of those early 
day services is a very pleasant one. and they were very much appreciated. 
The music for the hymns and chants was very ereditably supplied by Mrs. 
Clerk on an accordion that possessed a capacity for very loud and florid music. 
a gift it was very fond of making the most of 1f it had the chance. but Mrs. 
Clerk knew how to keep it in hand: and while the service progressed the dinner 
simmered cheerfully over the fire in а big camp oven, filling the room with 
an incense that appealed to the material rather than the spiritual side of the 
worshipper. especially after a ride through the crisp forest air. that always 
seemed to leave one ready for a meal. 


No account of the early days would be complete without reference being 
made to the boundless and unfailing hospitality of the bush people. and ІШ 
those days of slow and difficult travel it was ver v greatly appreciated. Old 
memorles suggest many names that call for special mention. but there are two 
that were very outstanding in this locality. I refer to Mr. and Mrs. Olsen. of 
Poowong East. and Mr. and Mrs. Langham. of Ivy Till. 
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CV Tees OOM AND PUEBELIC MALL, 


Situated on Mr. Clemsows Тапа ot the Roolarra-Foster Road: inside diameter, Lar. li held 
30 people, with room fo spare, and was used as а chureh for some years the. lirst 
preacher being Mr. Jas. J. Landry. It was burnt in the Great Pire, Pas, 


In spite of the dangerous nature of the work of scrub cutting, especially in 
spar or sapling кетші), there were wonderfully few accidents: There were a 
few, and occasionally a man got killed or seriously hurt. An accident. hap- 
pened to niv brother one day when working alone. Ht was eaused by a tall; dry 
spar—-always very treacherous members of the great bush Галуа 
another tree In its fall and breaking in two and doubling back fell across him. 
He jay stunned. for some time, and after coming to, he managed to reach а 
neighbor's house. As it was evident he bad received serious injury. | de- 
cided next morning to take him te the Alfred Hospital ти Melbourne. as по 
medical assistance was obtainable nearer than Огни or Warragul. The 
neighbours assisted to make a sledge long enough for the patient. to he at 
full length, and made as easy and comfortable ах possible with mattrass and 
rugs. and. with a мош horse in front, I set ofl ta traverse the 20 miles of nmd 
that Jay between us and Drouin. Phe hrst evening we reached the house of Mr. 
Olsen. of Poowong East. where we were pit ip for the night. The patient 
by this time was very weak and had to be carried from the sledge to the house, 
Refreshed with the rest. we continued on in the morning. and reached Drouin 
in time to cateh the evening train for Melbourne. It was a dreadful journey 
for the patient, and no easy one for the driver, who had ta walk the whole 
уйу, mostly through deep mud. for the season was late Winter. іе injuries 
proved to be a fractured collarbone and nose and serious injury to the spine, 
but after a few weeks in the hospital he was able to return home again. The 
hardships of the early settlers were generally very cheerfully borne and made 
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light of. and it was this spirit that greatly helped them to win through. 
Almost all were under the handicap of insuflicient capital. for the task prov red 
far greuter than most had anticipated. aud the returns for many years were 
very poor and often very low when bad markets were met with. One of our 
neighbours. with seven young ehildren, turned his attention to dairying. and 
as the eustom was then, the butter was salted and put into casks, and at the 
end of the season taken to Melbourne in the waggon for sale. and stores for 
the ensuing Winter brought back. This entailed a journey of about 140 miles. 
Or this occasion the market was glutted with butter. and salted was prac- 
tically unzaleable. After much trouble a purchaser was found at 2d. a pound 
for the season's output. But by sheer pluck and industry he wen through to 
prosperity. 


1598 will always be remembered by Gippslanders as the year of the great 
fire. Our Spring was a very bountiful one, but the early Summer became 
very dry. and with the abundance of long. dry grass and the enormous quan- 
tty of ТШ timber everywhere. the danger of fires soon became apparent. 
Soon aiter New Year. serions outbreaks occurred in many places. but cool 
changes in C weather enabled them to be got under to all appearance, but 
there were smouldering logs ever vwhere, ready to be fanned into flame by the 
first strong wind. That Sammer was marked by periods of strong east winds 
that dried and withered ever vthing till it was like tinder. January 31st saw 
the position becoming very acute. ‘fierce fires ever vwhere. and a strong wind 
blowing. but uo one anticipated the great disaster that was хо close upon 
them. February ist. the day we all remember as "Red Tuesday.” dawned, 
and sson gave promise of being a "scorcher." Tt was very hot, with a furious 
east vind. That morning at my farm we were trying to hold in check a fire 
some distance from the house. When Т chanced to look towards home. and 
saw great volumes of smoke rolling across just bevond. we knew that our 
efforts to check its progress were useless, except to try to save the house and 
buildings. We raced home and found the fire sweeping across the paddocks 
at a great rate. and in a short time it spread all around us, and we were sur- 
rounded. We fell back on the Indian's device of fighting fire with fire. We 
managed to make that one little spot tenable. The grass fire rushed by 
and was soon out. but every tree in its course was fired and was soon a mass 
of flame. aud as they were standing very thickly and were about 250 feet in 
height. it «oon became a real inferno. 'The smoke was blinding. the air was 
full of sparks. great tongues of fire were shooting from the burning trees. 
These soon began to fall down with a thundering crash, smashing into frag- 
ments. and continued to burn where ther lar. and in the midst of this in- 
ferno. on about three acres of clear ground. with no chance of escape or 
hope of help from ontside. we held our little fort. Often the buildingg 
caught fire. but we were ever on the alert. and were it not for the iron 
roofs on which the sparks fell in an unavailing чү nothing could have 
been saved. We had many anxious thoughts for the stock, and wondered 
how much would be left alive. for nothing could live where the timber 
had heen heaviest. but we knew there were places fairly free of timber that 
would afford sanctuary to such stock as got there. As the dav wore 
on. our anxiety for the stock gave place to gravely anxious fears for the 
lives of our neighbours. as it soon became plain that this was no merely 
local five. but one of perhaps enormous area. The sky began to take on 
an aspect so dreadful and threatening that it made one almost afraid. Its 
colom was a strange shade of purple. tinged with blood. Ev ervthing was 

so strange and w eird that words fail to describe it. It was almost dark 
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four o'clock. The air was full of a dense smoke. and the sparks were as 
thick as the flakes of a heavy snowstorm. Flames burned blue instead 
of red, and the great tongues of flame had no illuminating power. It 
was a new experience of fires. even to Gippslanders. whe had had so much 
to do with fire, and the thought was raised many times that dreadful after- 
noon and evening. "I wonder what the news will be in the morning." As 
night fell the scene was indeseribablv weird. the trees that ill stood were 
picked out in fire from the ground to the topmost branches, the ground was 
covered with fire. and all the while there was a continual crash of falling 
trees that told of the destruction that was going on. It was a magnificent 
spectacle. but for the time it seemed as if the result of all our hard work 
of many vears was going up in smoke. and one was not in the mood to fully 
appreciate the unspeakable grandeur of the -сепе. Next morning, what a 
change met our eyes! Instead of the forest of dry trees. there were great. 
clear spaces. The forest had largely disappeared, and through the murky at- 
mospnere one could see the homesteads of neighbours half a mile away that 
we had never been able to see before. and then the smoking nuns of what 
one had been pleased to call a farm now swept of grass and fencing. It 
took no prophet to discover the beginnings of a more prosperous future. as 
much of the thuber which had before seemed to be the work of generations to 
clear had vanished in the night. I hurried around to see how the stock had 
fared. and found. to my surprise, that they had mostly escaped to the places 
that were more lightly timbered. A few sheep loy about, dead. while others 
showed the marks of fire. I came to one spot where a number of rams 
used to camp in the cool of a hollow los. This had disappeared. and a row 
of charred bones marked the spot. while four that had managed to get ont 
of the log lay dead alongside. In another paddock 40 fat bullocks had es- 
caped throngh a man who was hurrying to his eamp pulling down a fence 
and allowing them to escape oit of a bad corner, where every one must have 
perished had the fire caught them there. Everywhere, ences aid erases were 
swept as well as timber and scrub, and grimy desolation reigned over all. 


Soon we began to get news from the outside. the almost unvarying tale 
of homesteads burnt and destruction of stock. In the Strzelecki distriet there 
was searcely a house left. but fortunately no lives were Tost. though many 
had narrow escapes. That afternoon I rede round to see how the neigh- 
bours had fared. At the first place of call they had saved the house after 
п heroie fight. but all other buildings had been burnt. Tere were three 
families whose houses had been burned. There were five women among these 
refugees, and not one of them had a bat. Phe clothes they wore was all 
they had saved. One had driven over that morning to visit her old home. 
The buggy was burned as it stood іп the vard. and she said. "The only 
thing that was saved from father's house was a teaspoon that my baby was 
playing with." We were a sorrowful looking company: all were nearly blind 
with the smoke. some quite so. and those who had lost their houses and 
елі е were greatly discouraged. One of these had lost 82 out of 40 cows, 
nearly ail their sheep and pigs. Another neighbour 20 өш of 60 cows and 
much other stock, and some of the sons who st: javed (о combat the fire had to 
get down the well to save their lives. As news from other distriets came (o 
hand we learned. how widespread had been the ruin. Almost the whole of 
Gippsiand had been swept. ах well as other. provinces. and so dense ма 
the smoke around the coast that shipping was delayed for days. Home- 
steads by the hundred had been laid in runs, many of them new and well 
appointed. and. together with the heavy losses in stock. fencing, ete. and 
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the season's profit. made a very disastrous year for Gippsland. At опе 
place a family escaped. from their burning homestead and made for shelter 
to a neighbours place. After being there for a short time. this homestead 
was also surrounded by the ever-spreading fire and burnt. and the two 
families rode on together to another neighbours place. where they found 
shelter. Supper was prepared, and just as they were about to sit down the 
alarm was given: the house was already on fire in the roof, set alight 
by sparks biown from a distance. and. like the others. this house too was 
soon in ashes, and the three families now moved on together to a small cottage 
where lived an old couple. who gave them what shelter they could. 


The people of Victoria gave generously to a fund for the relief of those 
who had lost everything. but most of the settlers preferred to face the task 
withont assistance in this way. and. aided by the splendid season that fol- 
lowed. together with the cleaner and larger areas of pasture now available. 
the sorrows of '98 were soon forgotten. 


In these later days of well cleared and well stocked farms and comfortable 
homes dotting the landscape. and of roads that are fast being macadamised, 
one cannot but feel a pride in the past, and we smile at the memorles of 
the hard road that has led us up to the present. There is a feeling of 
thankfulness that it has not to be gone over again: bui as one looks out on 
the present and sees what has been wrought in one generation, there is a 
sense of satisfaction, and we «ау. "It was worth while.” for around us we 
see one of the most prosperous districts in the State. 





Recollections and Experiences. 
MR. G. MATHESON. 


In 1883 I was living on my fathers farm at 
Clarendon. on ihe Ballarat to Geelong read. and 
being on the look-out for a place of my own. I 
decided to go and see what Gippsland was like. I 
had read articles in the papers praising the land 
and the climate. stating that it was the garden of 
Victoria. а iland flowing with milk and honey, etc.: 
and in reading over advertisements I saw there 
were several farms along the Main Gippsland line 
for sale. and went out to see some of them. They 
were not suitable for me. and I was told that there 
was no land anywhere near the line open for selee- 
поп. and was returning disappointed when I met 
the late Mr. Charles Blew. of Whitelaw. in the 
train. between Melbourne and Ballarat. Пе in- 
formed me that there was land open for selection 
out his way. and if T cared to go and look at it 
could stav at his place and go ont and see it from 
there. E thanked him and he gave me his address. 

When I reached home F found Messrs. William and Henry Rainbow 
were about to take a trip to Gippsland to see the country. | suggested they 
should see the land that Mr. Blew had described to me. When they returned 
they told me that they were so satisfied with what thev had seen that they had 
selected blocks of 320 acres each. Then Messrs. Joseph and James Rainbow 
and I went out and selected a block each for onrselves and one for Miss 
Rainbow. Later on Mr. W. J. Williams eame out and selected his. block. 
Miss Rainbows block. Mr. W. Rainbows and my own were in the parish of 
Jumbunna East. the others in the parish of Kongwak. but all seven blocks 
were adjoining. 





As soon us the land was recommended to us hy the Land Board. Messrs. 
William and James Rainbow and myself елше out to ent our first serub. Our 
tents. tools and provisions were taken in a dray from Drouin as far as Mr. 
Blows selection: from there we carried. them on our backs along a pack 
track to Mr. А. Elms selection, about seven niles, and before we could pro- 
ceed further had to eut a pack track abont a mile and a half to where we 
proposed pitching our camp on the north-east corner of. this block, Хо. 22. 
parish of Jumbunna East. 


А pack track is a way cut through the Forest. just wide enough for a 
horse to pass along with a pack on his back. Тһе semmib and small trees were 
cnt close to the ground, but large standing trees were avoided by going round 
them. Sometimes large logs could. not be avoided in this мау: then a gap 
would be ent out of them just wide enough for the horse to pass through. 
The earth being soft and always damp. these tracks wonld soon be puddled 
up into mud. and as the mud became deeper the original surface would be 
lowered and the stumps of the trees that had been cut wonld project above the 
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mud for six or eight inches. making a very dificult pathway for either man 
or horse to negotiate. There was no possibility of avoiding the mud. as the 
scrub was far too dense to allow one to walk otf the track. Our paek track 
finished, and a space of about ten or twelve vards square cleared on whieh 
to pitch our tents. we proceeded to make ourselves as comfortable as possible 
under the circumstances. Then we had time to look about and contemplate 
the work that lay before us, “serub cutting.” as it was called: timber falling 
would be a more correct description of the work. I have heard it said that 
this forest is one of the densest and heaviest in the world, and. standing here 
in it. one can easily believe it true. Just where we were camped there were 
very few large trees: saplings predominated. in many cases over 200 to the 
acre, their long. bare limbless trunks up to 150 feet high. and the largest 
not more than three feet in diameter at the base: and in between the sap- 
lings every foot of space was taken up with a large variety of smaller trees, 
shrubs. fems. ete.. all combining to make such a dense and tangled growth 
that a man could not walk abont in it. We never ventured more than a 
few chains away from our camp without a compass in our pocket for fear of 
getting lost. for without a compass it would be impossible to walk in any- 
thing like a straight course. Sometimes we would be on our hands and 
knees creeping under some obstacle. at other times scrambling or tearing 
our way through swordgrass. wiregrass and other creepers: then, again, we 
would be walking along logs many feet up from the ground. The immensity 
of this forest. the great variety of trees, shrubs. creepers, ferns. ete.. the 
absence of wind. and the subdued light on account of the density of the 
foliage overhead. all combined to strike one with awe and amazement at 
the grandeur of it all. No doubt the quality of the soil and. the elimate 
accounts for this vast growth of vegetation. The soil is of a rich, grey loamy 
nature, with elav subsoil. from two to four feet deep, with loose, rotten sandstone 
underneath. 2nd over ihe surface of the soil Пех from four to six inches of de- 
caved vegetable mould. the result of fallen bark, leaves. ete. “The катаа as 
about forty inches in the vear, and as the zum and wind emnot penetrate fo the 
earth, the surface was always warm and moist. which all goes to account Tor 
the great height of the trees and the density of the forest. each tree viemg 
with the other to get a glimpse of the sun and light. The countey 1- very 
hillv. and although the hills are not very high. they are m some places very 
steep. There was no possibility of getting an extensive view of the landscape 
until after the serub was eut. There were two varieties of saplings. the 
blue gum and the black butt. and they grew separate from one another. The 
blue gums were the most numerous and grew on the tills and high ground, 
while the blackbutts grew in the gullies and on the flats. Phe timber 
of these saplings would have been of valne and very useful for many purposes 
if it had been possible to preserve them. We tried to save about sixt(v. aeres 
of them on this selection, but subsequent fires were so fierce Chat they were 
scorched up and died. There was a large area of sapling country іп this 
locality: it is supposed that a fire swept (топе the forests many years ago 
and destroyed all the timber. and that these saplings and all this serub grew 
up since, "Phe saplings were all about the same height. and have. grown 
up xo closely that they have not been able to throw ont any branches, 
their barrels being just bare spars with a few short limbs or branehes өп top. 
Between the saplings grew blackwood and wattle trees, but they appeared 
to be struggling for existence: long barrels 50 or 60 feet high and a few 
branches on top: very different to the blackwood and wattle we were acquainted 
with in other parts of the State. Among the кеги trees the hazel is the most 
numerous. [t grew to a height of about 30 feet, was naturally straight, the 
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wood white and very hard when dry, the bark thin and beautifully mottled 
in some cases. [t had soft green leaves, very much like the leaves of the 
English hazel, but 1t did not bear nuts, yet it was one of the loveliest trees in 


the forest. 


The musk tree is very plentiful and ranks next to the hazel in that 
respect. and ПКе it, 1s found everywhere on the hills as well as in the gullies; 
it grew to a height of twenty feet with crooked stems and very brittle, the 
leaves broad, green above and silvery-white underneath, and, when bruised, 
emitted a strong. pleasant, musk-hke odour. 


The blanket-leaf tree was brittle, very sappy, and extremely heavy, and, 
consequently, very bad to burn; its leaves grew in bunches, were narrow and 
about eight inches long, green above and white and woolly underneath. 


The pittosporum, called native orange from its leaves having a resem- 
blance to the cultured variety. was very ornamental where it had room to 
grow. It had a glossy, green leaf and sweet-scented flowers: its seed pods 
were round and about the size of marbles. and in colour and shape resembled 


miniature oranges. 


The Christmas tree was a close growing tree about ten feet high; 1t came 
out in flower in December and was simply covered with a mass of small 
white bells and looked very pretty. The supplejack is a creeper; very often 1% 
could be seen high up among the branches of the trees, often binding several 
treetops together. its long, rope-like stems reaching the ground w ithout any 
support from the trunks of the trees. It was a conundrum how it got up so 
high. in many cases eighty feet, for it cannot climb. It is supposed that when 
the trees were seedlings the supplejack clung to the small branches and was 
carried up with the trees as they grew. Their ropelike stems were very 
strong. and would require the strength of a horse to break one the size of 
your finger. The flowers were star shaped and grew in such profusion that 
from the ground they appeared to be one w hite mass, but on examination 
were found to be small star-shaped flowers: then the seed pods opened, and 
from them came out a mass of thread-like, soft. white. fluffy substance which 
was, 1f anything, more profuse than the flow ers, and looked almost as pretty. 
There was another variety which had a pink and white bell-shaped flower 
with a chocolate coloured centre, which was even more beautiful than the 
other. but did not have the fluffy seed pods. 


Among the ferns the tree fern was the admiration of everyone. They 
grew to per rfection i in the scrub, principally in the gullies, where they were to 
be seen in all sizes up to thirty feet high, like so many umbrellas held one over 
the other. The voung. tender, curly topped fronds were of a most delicate 
green, rising vertically from the centre, surrounded by older and more devel- 
oped fronds six or eight feet long, spreading out horizontally in graceful 
curves, and of a deeper tint of green, whilst the dry fronds of previous vears' 
growth in all shades from brown to light grey, hung stiff and lifeless close to 
the trunk. "There were several varieties of small ferns to be found in the 
scrub, also a great variety of moss in all shades of green, which looked very 


pretty. 
The sword and wire grasses were among the worst obstacles the serub 
cutter had to contend with. The swordgrass grew in bunehes with blades 


about an ineh wide and up to eight feet long. very rank. with edges like the 
teeth of a fine saw, and many a nasty cut we got from them. The wivegrass 
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grew in tangled masses. its long. jointed stems in many Cases over ten feet 
long, had a file-like surface. Being so long and fine. it could not stand np 
by itself, but matted and tangled itself over everything within its reach. 


This Gippsland serub or forest presented a formidable undertaking to 
the early pioneers who took in hand the work of carving their homes out of it. 
All the work had to be done with the axe. and as the timber to be cnt was 
nearly all green, a very fine. keen edge could be used: so the first thing to do 
was to prepare our axes to destroy as much of this beautiful forest as we 
could in the next two months. Soon after we started work Mr. Williams eame 
out and pitched his tent in our camp. intending to cut scrub on his own block, 
walking there and back morning and evening. but after the first day he 
decided that it was not safe for a man to work by himself in such a forest, 
so he arranged to work with ns and we could repay him by хо much work 
another time. We found the best place te start work was in a gully, and to 
fall a strip about two chains wide along and parallel with the gully. Of 
course. the first trees could not fall to the ground, but would lean against 
those standing in front of them, bending them over a little. Then the next 
cut would fall against these, and хо on until the weight was too much for 
those standing in front, and they wonld break. allowing most of the eut trees 
to come to the ground. Having secured an opening. this strip would be cut 
all the way up the gully, falling everything the same way as the gully. This 
task requires a considerable amount of method. and was attended with many 
dangers. Tt was all right as long as the trees fell the way we wanted them, 
that is. away from us. but often one would fall back into the standing serub, 
and. ieaning against other standing trees, would bend them in the opposite 
direction to which we wanted them to fall. Then we would require to be very 
careful in cutting a way past them until we had a clear space for them to 
fall into: then we wonld go back and let them down, This work was, some- 
times, too dangerous, and these leaning trees were often left unless another 
tree could be felled across them to break them down. Having got our strip 
ent up the gully. we would then go back to the starting point and open out 
another strip at right angles to the gully and fall the serub the same way as 
the hill sloped and into the gully. Being novices at the work we had much 
to learn. but soon found that the best. quickest and safest way was (о fall 
the scrub in batches: that is, nick everything on both sides, leaving suflictent 
uncut wood to keep the trees standing. the nick on the back being a little 
higher than the one in front. This nicking would be continued to the top 
of the hill. when a tree would be selected by each man. and these еш so 
as to fall into others, whieh іп інен fell into those in front of Chem, and 
the whole four or five chains would come to the ground with a tremendous 
crash. We would then go down into the gully and repeat the process, [ol- 
lowing out that method all through until the work was finished. Tn falling 
the timber in batehes this way, MU would all fall in the same direction nnd 
pack closer to the ground and, consequently. be in the best position for 
burning; and as we became more expert with the axe, this work, although 
dangerous, became very exciting, As the trees grew хо closely together and 
were often bound together at their tops with supplejack, 1t was very seldom 
that one failed to come down. It often took longer to clear à space to swing 
the axe than it did to chop the tree; there was swordgrass, wiregrass, small 
bushes and twies to be cleared away before we emild get at the sapling to fell it. 
Fortunately, none of our party met with any accident during our first attempt 
at scrub cutting. The swordgrass was. T think, our worst enemy: our hands 
hore ample evidence of its cutting qualities. Nearly every vear during 
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serub eutting there would be accidents, some of them very serious; they were 
always dreaded on account of the very great difficulty of, conveying a 
wounded man out of the serub to a place w here he could get pr oper attention. 


We all had most ravenous appetites: whether it was caused by the nature 
of the work. the change of climate, or what, we had no means of finding out, 
and all would have been well if we had had plenty of good. wholesome, well 
cooked food: but this was our weak point. We only had bread. meat and rice 
to cook, and we managed to cook the rice fairly well. as it only required 
boiling in water until soft: but we could only get meat at odd times, and it 
was always going bad: there were swarms of red blowflies. and they would 
sometimes have the meat before it reached the с сатар, and we had nothing in 
the camp that would protect the meat from them. Our worst trouble was 
with the bread. Before we left home we were given full particulars, and all 
the ingredient to make both bread and yeast were packed in our provision 
box. We had often seen our women-folk making bread, and the operations 
seemed so simple that we thought any man could do it. We intended to get 
our flour and a camp oven at the store at Poowong as we came through. but 
just at that time they were out of camp ovens. but had some on the way and 
would send one out to us by pack horse as soon as they arrived. Poowong was 
our nearest store. about sixteen miles from our camp. vnd goods for all 
the camps were sent out by pack horse. but it was three weeks before our oven 
reached the camp, and then one of our party had to go half way up the 
track for it. One of our party said he knew how to make a damper in the 
ashes. so a large fire was made to get the ashes. A damper is flour and water 
mixed into a stiff dough, placed in hot ashes and left there until cooked. We 
had some difficulty in getting hot ashes, they seemed to cool so quickly; 
after the damper was placed in them a fire had to be kept burning over the 
ashes to keep them hot. As soon as the damper had a nice brown crust it 
was taken from the ashes. but when turned over was found to be more damp 
and soft than when it was placed in the ashes: that. of course. should not be. 
Something was radically wrong. and, while we were trying to think 
what it might be. the fire nearly went out. and while we were relighting it we 
saw steams rising from the eround: that explained all: the fire was drawing 
moisture up from the ground and through the damper. We came to the con- 
clusion that It was impossible to cook a damper under those conditions, but 
so that this one should not be wasted. it was put in the fire again, this time 
upside down. and the other side browned. and when taken out was found to 
be all crust. and so hard that we had to use an axe to cut it. We next tried 
to cock Johnnie cakes in the frying pan. which was only about eight inches 
in diameter. Perhaps the reader mav not know what a Johnnie cake is: it 
is made by mixing flour, water and baking powder together, flattening it 
out to about one inch thick. and if properly made will be two inches thick 
when cooked. When our oven came we expected to have some veast bread. but 
were disappointed. The veast would not work and the br ead was a damper 
little better than the one cooked in the ashes: but with the oven we could have 
larger Johnnie cakes, and make them quicker, because with a lid on the oven 
we could cook both sides at once. A lot of time was taken up with the 
cooking. but we managed to cut fortv acres of serub, twenty on Wm. Rambow's 
block. and twenty on this block, before Christmas. when we decided to go 
home for the harvest, intending to return after the New Year to fire the cut 
scrub. but were unable to get back before March, when we got our first burn. 
We selected a day when a strong north wind was blowing, although very little 
wind reached the edge of the "eut serub on account of the green standing 
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ümber. We fired it all along the north side; it burned slowly until it got 
well alight. and three or four chains away from the edge. Then it commenced 
to roar and burn most fiercely, throwing up a dense volume of thick, black 
smoke into the sky. ана verv soon the whole was ablaze. the flames 
reaching over a hundred feet high. After the fire passed over, the ground 
Was covered with the long. black trunks of the spars lying so closely that you 
could walk all over the clearing on them by stepping from one to the other, 
but the smaller trees and shrubs had all disappeared. Besides the spars there 
were a number of logs, trunks of large trees which had been lying on the 
ground before the scrub was cut. These were only blackened by the fire. 


Before commencing the work of clearing the land of all these spars, we 
had to pitch another camp. After pitching our tents we proceeded to erect a 
chock and log hut with a shingle roof. which we found very much more com- 
fortable than our first camp. besides giving us better facilities for cooking. 


The work of clearing the land of what was left after the burn was called 
“picking up. but before anything could be picked up. these spar trunks had 
all to be cut into short lengths. and even then most of them were too heavy 
to be picked up. These were rolled together on skids with levers. and it was no 
easy matter to get them together on account of the stumps that were standing 
ali over the ground. and the uneven nature of the ground made the work of 
handiing these logs very awkward. The largest legs were placed in the bottom 
of the heaps and smaller and hghter ones on top. and when a number of heaps 
were made. a fire was put in them. We found it vest to light the heaps on 
the top and let the fire burn down. We generally ht the heaps in the after- 
noon, then after tea in the evening we would go round them and poke them 
together with levers: if the heaps were well made and attended to in this 
хау, very little would be left by morning. only odd pieces which wonld 
again be put together, or the remains of two or three fires made into one: 
und so on until all was consumed. Hollows 1n the ground and gullies were 
taken advantage of in making heaps. which жөнін som 5 Imes be two or three 
chains long and six or eight feet high. "The logs in heaps so made would. 
as they burned. roll to the centre, and жәні not ronnie ес much attention 
after, Picking up was hard, rough work. and only strong men could 
stand it: the charcoal on the logs when wet would wear the skin oll the 
hands until they bled: the smoke and heat of the fires was very enervating 
and severe on the eyes. This work went on all through the Winter, then 
next year it was thy same work over again; serub eutüng in the Spring and 
Summer, and picking up and burning off in Winter. The grass seed was 
sown in the early Winter or Autumn. after the soil had got a good soaking 
with rain. and very often before all the picking mp was finished. After 
our first grass seed was sown we built another log hut. but this time on 
diis block. The previous one was өп Win Капо block. Then Mrs. 
Matheson came out. and we lived in this log hut for six vents. 


Our first lot of cattle were driven by road from Clarendon. and as some 
of them were not very strong when they reached: Gippsland. through the 
scarcity of feed along the road. we had some dilliculty in getting them along 
the pack track. the mud being knee-deep most of the wav. 


The following year E man: wed to get another twenty acres of scrub eut aud 
under grass. m: aking forty acres in all: then my further progress was stopped 
for want of funds. The little money I had saved пр before coming out here 
was all spent. and as there was no possible chance of getting accommodation 
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at the bank. | had to ge and work for others at scrub cutting, picking up, clear- 
ing. or anything that I could get to do; but as I was not built for heavy work, 
It was very little that I could earn in that way. In the Spring and Summer 
we milked six or seven cows, and Mrs. Matheson made butter, which was sent 
to Anderson's Inlet by pack horse, and from there to Melbourne by boat. At 
that time the market. value of butter was from fourpence to sevenpence per 
poand, and after freight. commission and other charges were deducted, very 
little came back for all our labour; of course, it never paid us for a fraction 
of the work we had to do. 


Butter making then was very different to what it 15 now. Onr dairy 
Was a frame of timber, about ten by twelve feet, covered with hessian. 
The milk was put into shallow pans and left until the cream rose to the top 

—about three days—when 1t was taken off and churned into butter in a dash 
churn, that is, а deep. narrow tub, the lid of which lect a hole in its centre for 
the handle of the dash to work up and down in. It was very trying to work 
the dash up and down when the cream became 501, -ometimes for three 
quarters of an hour at a time. After the butter was made. it was packed 
into small casks holding 56 or 100 ibs. each and then sent to market. What 
was earned in that way and the little I earned was just barely enough for our 
needs. There seemed no possible chance to get any more scrub eut, and 
when our prospects were хо bad that they could not get апу worse. tenders 
were called for carrying the mails between here and Poowoug. and my tender 
was accepted for three vers, three trips a week ar ten shillings a trip. A 
trip in the Winter months would take from seven in the morning till mid- 
night; in Summer months it took about four hours less. and as I had to keep 
two horses, the reader will see that I was not overpaid: but thirty shillings a 
week was more than I could earn working for wages; it was enough to keep 
the wolf from the door. and we were thankful for that much. 


Just about that time work was commenced on the Great Southern railway 
line. and a large number of men were employed on it, and I was able to make 
a little money carrying parcels, and. later, when the roals were cleared. I 
could. in the Summer time. drive a trap and carry passengers. When the 
‘three years expired the contract was renewed for another two years or until 
the line was opened to Korumburra. During the last three vears of the con- 
tract 1 was able to earn good money on the “road, which enabled me to have 
some more serub eut by contract each year, until we had half the selection 
cleared and under grass and stocked with cattle From then right up to the 
present we have not had any financial worries. We were able to milk more 
cows, the price for butter improved a little, and we purchased a cream sep- 
arator. steam engine and boiler, a churn, butter worker and printer. and 
erected a good dairy. 


After the railway to Korumburra was opened, the coal mine there com- 
meneed operations. and later the Outtrim and Jumbunna mines started. all 
of which brought a large population into the district. and we were able to 
sell all our butter locally: aud after the export of butter began. prices rose. 
and nave been good ever since. 


By the vear 1594 all our selection was under grass, and as those selectors 
round us were making good progress with them work, it was not long after 
when all the scrub between here and Korumburra was cleared off the land: 
thus the great forest was subdued and a new province was added to Victoria. 
Tiie district is well adapted for dairving. and within a radius of twenty 
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mile» there are seven butter factories, one of which. last vear. made con- 
siderably over eight. hundred tons of butter. 


Although we made good progress considering the amount of work we 
had to do. we had some serious setbacks or misfortunes. In the year 1898, 
when the whole of South Gippsland was devastated by bush fires. we lost all 
our grass and fencing, thirty-five mlking cows and all the calves and pigs. 
We managed to save our dwelling house and outbuildings. but our losses 
that vear amounted to over five hundred pounds. 


In the year 1907 Mrs. Matheson passed away in the prime of her life, 
and at a time when we were just beginning to see some return for our labour, 
leaving a family of five sons and six daughters. all of whom. with one exeep- 
tion, were born here. 


We had another setback in 1912. when our dairy, workshops. butter and 
cheese plants. refrigerator. two steam engines and the whole of the season's 
make of cheese was destroved by fire. That loss amounted to over one 
thousand pounds. 


Before closing this aceount of our early experiences. 1 would like to men- 
ton the names of the late Mr. and Mrs. Archie Kennedy. of Poowong, and 
the late Mr. and Mrs; Charles Blew. of Whitelaw. on account. of the many 
kindnesses we received from them. and the hospitality extended to us when we 
first came out here: their hemes were always open to us when travelling in 
and out from our clearing. 


Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. К. М. SCOTT. 


We got our land from the Government in Oc- 
tober, 1583. and my brother and I left our farm at 
Ballarat on April 18, 1884, and fixed our tent in 
Gippsland on April 25, L384. We drove in a covered 
wageou, bringing a lad with us. coming through 
Bacchus Marsh. and across the Pentland Hills, 
camping out by the way. We travelled through Mel- 
bourne, Dandenong, Cranbourne and “The French- 
man’s.” a well-known bog in old times, to Grant- 
ville. Then we drove up to Mr. Goding's residence, 
а distance of about eight miles from Greantville. 
leaving the waggon there and packing our goods 
the rest of the way. Onr next halt was at Mr. 
Clarke's, where we were hospitably entertained, be- 
fore tackling the very rough pack track that was 
our onlv road that Winter. We reached Messrs. 
White and Sheepway’s without mishap, and were 
most kindly treated by them. At that time they 
were living in a tent. From there we had to carve 
our wav through the forest as best we could for about a mile 
to our own selections, where my father had sent an old ship- 
mate named McEwan, who was an excellent bushman. and proved of great 
assistance to us lads. The conditions being new. we rather enjoved it, and 
McEwan was a jolly. goodnatured Scotchman. who looked on the bright 
side of everything, and we spent many a jolly evening round the camp fire 
listening to his stories. 





We started scrub cutting. and got on splendidly. The horses had to 
be taken back to Mr. Clarke's, a distance of eight miles, to be grazed. being 
the nearest grass land in the district. Хо, whenever we wanted to bring 
provisions in, we had to go to Clarkes for the pack horse. bring in our load, 
and return the horse. It was not always handy to get the horse. and once, 
when we had а 100 lb. firkin of butter sent from the farın at Ballarat. we 
carried it up. Chinaman fashion, swinging it between us on a stick for à dis- 
tance of about seven miles. with the pack track np to our knees in mud. We 
got our meat from Mr. Clarke in those days. and after we had carried it up, 
it was sometimes not too appetising. An enterprising neighbour of Mr. 
Ciarke journeved up one day. and made us an offer of a wallaby at half 
price. 13d. per pound, but after mature deliberation. we decided to stick to 
to the beef. 


There was no Post Office nearer than Fern #1. a distance of about 
17 miles, where, unless there was a chance of a neighbour going. we had to 
walk for our mail every week. 


Our lad. unfortunately. met with an aceident: his axe slipped while cut- 
ting scrub, severing one of his toes. We managed to stop the bleeding. and 
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carried hiin to the camp. got a horse to take him out, and sent him to the 
Melbourne Hospital. 


We broke up camp and returned to Ballarat after finishing the scrub, let- 
ting the burning and picking up. but. being a wet Summer. the contractor. un- 
fortunately, missed the burn. throwing us a vear back. The following Sun- 
mer. December. 1535. the scrub caught fire from Mr. Sheepway’s burn, and 
he wrote and told us we had a good burn. We started for Gippsland again, 
picked up. sowed down and fenced the burn. j 


In the folowing Spring (September, 1556) we brought our first in- 
stalment of stock down, driving a hundred рой ех from Ballarat. We built 
а two-roomed log hut which served us for a home for some time. and did for 
a kitchen later on. Afterwards. we had some timber sawn by pitsaw on the 
spot, and had a two-roomed cottage built. In those days everything had to be 
packed ?n оп horseback. and it can be quite understood how awkward it was 
to pack furniture. Anything breakable had to be carried the latter part of 
the Journey. It ix easily imagined how pleased we were to vet our first 
venicle in, after packing for so many years. 


When the cottage was finished. my sisters took turn about to come down 
and keep house, and we soon got yuite comfortable. My eldest sister, Annie, 
arriving in March. 1957, was the first woman to come on our selections: in 
fact, the first to come to our part of the countrv. 


The neighbours were sociable and friendly, and as more tracks were made 
passable, we were able to do some visiting, and as the conditions were then, 
we depended on each other for companionship. There was a feeling of good- 
fellowship amongst the early settlers, bound together by the diflieult nature 
of the country. and one was ready to help the other always in an emergency, 
Which lessened the load and made burdens easier to bear. 


We planted a garden. and the fruit trees came on apace. We had apple 
trees bearing four Years after planting, and any quantity of flowers, 


We spent no end of time looking for roads, and it was very hard. the 
forest being so dense. to find the best grades. Mr. Sheepway and 1 were the 
first to find the road along the ridge from Sheepway’s to Joseph Thomson's. 
Also, Iv brother and } were the first to find the road along the ridge to 
Dena. from our selections to. Binnie’s, then known as Frazers. Every vear 
scrib. was cut. and more country opened up. and we divided om thue Dbe- 
tween the farm at Ballarat and Gippsland, until 1590. We found it rather 
ditiicult to work both places so far apart. so. after consultation with niv 
father, decided to let the farm. and all come to Gippsland to live, 


Up to this time this was no man’s land, and we had iot paid any rates, 
but an the following vear, 1894, the Poowong and Jeetho Shire was con- 
stituted, and I happened to be one of the first councillors returned. Mr. 
Gillespie. being returned at the same time. and ever since we have known 
What it is to pay rates. 

We had cleared a good portion of my father’s hock. and we found there 
were better building sites there, more level country for cultivation. gardens, 
ete., so made our home where we are now living. 


As we used the road. to Nongwak. Jumbunna and Korumburra most 
aud began to attend the Movarra church, we seemed to get away from the 
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people on the other side, but met wany ince neighbours in the Kongwak and 
Jumbunua districts. with whont we have been friendly ever since. 


Most of the scrub cutting and picking up was done by contract; in fact, 
we had no day labour in those days. and anything that could not be let by 
contract we did ourselves, We get a good burn on my father's block in 
1591, and being a large piece. put an advertisement in one of the Melbourne 
papers. for pickers up. All sorts of men came. some geod and others 
quite useless. We used to fix them up with provisions. show them the 
picking up. let a contract to them. and when we returned in a few days 
to see how they were getting on, find they had deeamped. lock, stock and 
barrel. We had heavy rains that vear, which made it rather difficult for 
new chums. Amongst them were two men who had seen better days. Опе 
of them devoted a good deal of time to nature studies, and brought us 
lvre bird tails. ete. The other said he had come for the good of his 
health. and to be near the enealyptus trees. which he reckoned had a great 
virtue, апа always kept some of the branches hanging about his tent, and 
the leaves under his pillow. so they could not reasonably expect to get much 
work «done. 


Considering the rough nature of the country. we had very few acci- 
dents, but there were two men killed while cutting scrub. one while sitting 
at lunch. and one by a falling spar, and there were several minor accidents., 
while clearing in the early days. 


Every Gippslander remembers the disastrous fires in 1898. It was a 
very dry year, and we heard how the people were suffermg in the Strzelecki 
and P'eowong districts. The fire was raging then in “January, and we 
little thought it would come to us, but it very soon did. The fire caught 
in the scrub first, and we watched it night and day. trying to 
keep it off the grass. We had some very good men at the time. 
fine, trustworthy fellows. who took their turn at the night watch. and 
worked as if the place belonged to them. But all our efforts were unavail- 
ig. and on the sth of February, 1598. a fieree hot north wind, blowing 
sparks, leaves and pieces of bark in a furious gale, brought the fire right 
over the place. We mustered the sheep, and brought them to the home 
paddocks. and also a good number of the cattle. We then gave our atten- 
tion to the homestead; there were 26 men round it, and after a fierce fight 
with the fire, we managed to save it. We were aided by a piece of 
scrub being burnt to the north-west of us, about a fortnight be- 
fore. which formed а break. Next morning, after the fire. we 
found 55 bullocks roasted: many others also were blinded. and 
it was pitiable to see the poor brutes. АП the fencing was burnt. and 
the horses, working bullocks and milking cows could practically get any- 
where they pleased that Winter. We had to cart chaff for them. and 
managed to save the horses, but lost all our working bullocks. The face of 
Nature was changed to a big black wilderness. Many of our neighbours 
to the north were burnt out: seven houses in Kileunda-road were totally 
destroved. It was then we first found the benefit of the plains land for 
Winter grazing. It was pegged out. and taken up quickly after fire vear. 
We turned our cattle down there. and got them nearly all back when we 
went to muster In the Spring. 


1 have omitted to mention anything about the Blackwood district. 
For some years after we came here 1t was simply a reserve for timber. In 
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the vear 1590 the Government decided to open it for selection in small areas 
of about a hundred acres. It is a well known fact how successful the 
selectors were on those small holdings. thus proving how suitable this hill 
country is for closer settlement They wisely surveyed the roads previous 
to selection. Had this been done in our ease. we would have had metal 
roads to-day, as large sums of money have been spent in purchasing devi- 
ations. 


The year previous to our coming to Gippsland, the late Mr. Edwards 
and family selected in the Glenalvie district, at that time known as Jum- 
bunna. and it was through them that we heard of this good land being 
available for selection. Mr. Edwards was one of the first to open up the 
tracks in that district. Mrs. Walker was the first woman to arrive in Glen- 
alvie, to be followed shortly afterwards by the Misses Edwards. 


I have dealt with some of our earlier experiences in Gippsland. as 
everyone knows about the later period. 


Recollections and Experiences 
MR. W. J. WILLIAMS. 


In the year 1577 the writer. with three others, left 
the Ballarat district for South Gippsland in search 
of land to select. On reaching Melbourne. we shoul- 
dered our swags, made our way down Bourke-street, 
and secured our passages In the coach for Oakleigh. 
From there we took train to Morwell, which we 
reached about 11 p.m., and made for a new boarr- 
ing-house, conducted by Mr. Collier. There we 
were quickly supplied with a good meal. after which 
we were shown to our rooms, and although I have 
spent many nights ін better quarters. I have seldom 
slept more soundly than I did on that occasion. 


In the morning, after receiving full directions. we 
started for Gallagher's camp, at Mirboo North. 
About midway Mr. Bair had established a wayside 
inn or boarding-house, where we partook of a good 
dinner, had a rest and a chat with our host, and 
started again for our destination, whieh we reached 
just before sunset. Sen а night's rest 1n one of 
the half-dozen or so of tents provided, we rose in the morning to begin the 
great event and object of our journey. 





At the camp we met several men, one a cook, who kept alleomers sup- 
phed with meals; the others were guides for land hunters So far. we 
had all brought our swags. containing a blanket. rug. some spare Items of 
clothing. and a good oilskin overcoat. We caused some merriment to our 
guide when he saw us preparing to take our belongings with us on our 
journey into the scrub. . After a good amount of discussion., we decided to 
take onr otlskins, though OUL guide advised otherwise, and 1n proof of 
hi" arguments told us he would wear flannel shirt, pants, ‘boots and hat (am 
not sure about socks). Perhaps I should have mentioned that Gallagher's 
cainp was established especially for the business of showing selectors avail- 
able land. The charge was £1 a day, or £10, if one pegged out a block. 
This charge included provisions. After several davs in the scrub. we re- 
turned to D net at all favourably impressed with what we had seen, 
and satisfied to let those who would bury themselves in the serub and big trees 
of that part. but we would not. 


Several amusing incidents occurred during this trip. A lad of about 

the same age as the writer was in the paling and while passing through a 
particularly rough bit of country. after some hours of walking. which had 
entirely knocked- -up our young friend. we came to a very large log. He 
made several fruitless attempts to mount it, falling back each time. then he 
made ап extra effort which landed him on top. The log was very slippery. 
and before he could obtain a grip, he started head foremost down the other 
side. to the amusement of us all who had got safely over. One night five 
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of us slept m a 6 x 8 tent. pitched with posts and ridge pole on а fairly steep 
place. After putting a lot of tree-fern leaves on ‘the floor to lie on, we 
went to bed. all lying crossways of the tent. Owing to the slope of the 
ground. it was not long till the one who lay at the back end was doubled 
around the post which carried the ridge- -pole, by the weight of the other 
four gradually working down the hill. This soon became unbear able. and when 
he could stand it no longer. he got out and lay down at the top. Then 
the next one passed through a similar experience with the post. and he got 
out and Jay down at the top. When each had had their turn at the post 
several times. and the fern leaves were getting ver v hard. most of us gave 
up the attempt to sleep in disgust. and finished the night by the fire. 


After bidding farewell to our friends at the camp. we walked back 
to Morwell, and then went by tram to our homes, to tell some tall yarns 
abont supplejack, wiregrass. and big trees. many of which grew. according to 
our estimate. up to 550 feet high. and one giant which was four-sided near 
the ground. and which we stepped, measured seven vards on each of three 
sides and five on the other. 


Again. about the begmning of 1882, the writer had another attack of 
land fever. and went again to Mirboo. and was taken this time by R. Steward 
ош Mardan way, through J. Smith and Sons’ and Watt and Sons’ land, 
which had just been surveyed, and thence to where the Ruby railway station 
now stands. This time also I returned home without selecting, after I 
had also inspected a good deal of land in the Trafalgar district. The heavy 
timber frightened me. but about a month afterwards, having given the 
matter very careful consideration, I decided to make application for a block 
of land we bad seen at Ruby. І paid the survey fee of £15. and after 
waiting about six months got word from the Lands Department to apply 
for a refund, as the land had been previously applied for by one Cummins. 
who was a member of our party when we inspected the land. 


The next vear, 1883. in the month of April, I started with several of 
my neighbours for this part of Gippsland. A few that I knew had seen 
the country, were favourably impressed, and were applying for blocks. We 
came by train to Drouin. and then had the choice of a fearfully rough coach 
ride to Poowong, ov walk. If you chose the former. you paid 7/6 at the 
starting end, with the chances about 3 to 2 against your being carried through 
to your destination: if vou walked, you reached your destination in about 
the same time. but not quite so tired. 


When we reached where Jumbunna railway station now stands, a young 
man engaged there scrub-cutting undertook to act as our guide, and show 
us land further south or sonth- west, available for selection. We went 
through the farce of driving in —1 pegs, and on our arrival back at 
Melbourne. put in our applications. The writer’s application was for a 
block west of James Rainbow's, in the Parish of Kongwak. In due time 
] received notice from the Lands Department to pay “е27/10/- as survey 
fee. This amount to me seemed very large, and made terrible inroads into 
my stock of cash. However, I was pleased with the prospect of getting 
the land. and exercised my full right to growl at the Government and all 
the departmental sharks. and decided to put up with what I could not 
prevent. 


In the month of October I received notice to attend a land-board at 
Drouin, but before doing so, paid another visit, with my father and one 
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of the Messrs. Rainbow, to the land, walked on the survey line around the 
outer boundary of the seven blocks that had been applied for by our party, 
and was well pleased. that is, with the land. not with the walk. which was 
one of the hardest and worst I have ever done. After inspection. we attended 
the land-board at Drouin. and were successful in our application. 


I then returned to Ballarat, and at once set about making preparation 
to return to the land. and begin eutting scrub. Some of our party had 
just pitched their camp about 400 yards from the present Moyarra post 
office when I landed. in the first week of November. I left my blankets. ete.. 
at Poowong. to come on in due course, per Mr. Jas. Dixon. storekeeper. of 
that place. so had to put in my first night without bed clothes. My friends 
kindly offered to share with me. but 1 declined. saying I could put 
in ihe night quite easily by the fire. A large damper was prepared, 
and buried in the ashes and coals of the fire. and after giving me the 
necessary instructions. my mates retired to bed. and I began what proved 
to be a very long night. I wrote several letters. one to a young lady friend. 
who afterwards consented to share my misfortunes. as well as my fortunes, 
for hfe. and is at this moment sitting by my side. after a little over 32 
years of married life. during which time she has done her full share. and 
more. Just here it might not be out of place to refer a little to а woman's 
lot in Gippsland in the early days. Tt was dull and lonely in the extreme: 
she seldom, if ever. left her home, or saw one of her own sex. A шапа 
business and work often took him ont on the tracks. where he would meet 
others and compare notes, and come back feeling brighter and realising 
the truth of those words written so long ago: “As iron sharpeneth iron. so 
doth the countenance of a man his friend." 


I had come over from Ballarat with the determination to face the 
scrub alone. and cut some scrub. if only a few acres, so that Т might have 
a little grass for the following year: but. after finding my way along 
survey lines to my block. my heart failed me. T turned back and joined 
my friends in their camp. and worked with them till Xmas.. on the under- 
standing that they would work with me the following entting season. 


Serub-entting. although dangerous work, was to me very fascinating. 
Though I had never done exactly similar work. I was not new to hard 
work, and the days and weeks to Xmas fairly flew by. and our gang of new- 
chum scrub-cutters became proficient, not only at the кері, but at bread- 
making. cooking dampers, pancakes, stews, rice, ete.. ete. 


К Then. through dragging through the sernb, swordgrass and wiregrass. 
our pantaloons all wore through at the front of the legs. Fhe writer put 
large pieces of bag over the holes. but this proved a failure, for in a. few 
davs it had frayed ont. and was a mass of strings, and the rent. if мах 
nol made worse, was certainly not made mueh better. One of my mates 
had a brilliant idea. Ile ent the trouser legs of! and sewed then on hack 
to front. This. too. had drawbacks. as there was no room for the knees. and 
a lot of slack at the baek where it could not be used: however. we were 
all very happy. 


The next vear, instead of cutting serub myself. E let a contract. to 
Messrs. Kennedy Bros.. of Poowong, to ent and pick up 50 acres of serub 
up to 15 inches in diameter. at 25/- an acre. This contract was duly carried 
out. and after burning, a mixture of English grasses and clovers was sown 
about the month of Мау. In November. the grass was from one to three 
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feet high. and we then sent over а mob of cattle from the Ballarat district, 
which all did remarkably well. One, which I particularly remember, а 
two-year-old heifer, renred a vealer that year, and we afterwards milked her 
in our dairy for 13 consecutive seasons; then she had a dead calf, making 
a total of 15 calves. After this we fattened her. and sent her to Newmarket. 
where she made £7/9/6. which, compared to present prices, would be equal 
to £20 now. It is my opinion that this cow, in the 13 seasons I milked 
her. made 4000 Ibs. of butter. 


Now, I must go back again in my story to the time when I built my 
first house. in March. 1586. With the help of three others. I began a two- 
roomed log house, constructed of the straight spars over 15 inches in diameter. 
whieb had buen left standing on the clearing. These we cut into lengths 
of 27 feet and 15 feet. They were crossed at the corners. and let into each 
other tili the logs touched: a row of logs across the centre. let in the same 
as those at the corners, made a substantial partition. АП the walls were 
carried up solidly till the tops of the doors and windows were reached. 
when openings were cut out to the width required: then the building was 
carried up as before till the required height of the walls was reached, about 
S feet. The roof was constructed of split rafters. and I had purchased 4 x 
11 oregon for purlins and 8 feet iron to cover same. The materials mentioned 
above. with some 6 x % T. and G. flooring boards. gave me my first prac- 
tical experience in packing. All the above material was packed through a 
narrow track about 5 feet wide for three miles. the iron in 5 feet and the 
boards in 12 feet lengths. When the load had been put on. the horse would 
be sent into the narrow bush track. and the driver. by holding the boards 
at the back. could steer the front ends clear of the trees. The work was 
not pleasant either to man or horse, yet practically everything was carried 
in that way during the early months of settlement. 


The road question was one of our greatest troubles. many miles having 
to be cut by the settlers themselves. For sevaral years I did not know to 
which Shire I belonged. finally discovering that I was almost on the extreme 
boundaries of the Philip Island and the Buln Buln Shires. which meant 
getting пс attention from either. However. some years later. the new Shire 
of Poowong and Jeetho was formed, having its centre first at Jeetho, and later 
at Korumburra. and from that time forward things rapidly improved; 
nevertheless. South Gippsland has been noted for its bad roads until quite 
recent years. and. looking back to the beginning, I can say. without hesita- 
tion. that packing and earting was the worst work we ever had in those 
(ах. 


During the first 12 months of residence here, our work was very varied 
and of an entirely new character to те. I worked at building sheds. grubbing 
and fencing garden and land for cultivation during the day. and lining 
and papering house. and making furniture every evening till well on to 
midnight. working always 15 to 16 hours out of the 24: yet the days flew 
bv. the only one that dragged being Sunday. 


We began to milk a few cows the first Summer. about 4 or 5. setüng the 
milk in dishes, and when the butter was made, putting it down into casks, 
which bad to be packed either to Poowong. and then sent to Melbourne via 
Drouin. or to Inverloch. to be shipped by boat to the same market. On 
one occasion. I took 5 casks of butter to Inverloch. where they were taken 
on board. and the boat sailed up to the Lower Tarwin. where the captain 
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had a farm. The boat was anchored thdre for several months with my butter 
on board. but I knew nothing of this at the time. and waited anxiously 
for our returns. for so much depended on that cheque. However. after some 
four or five months. when I would have gladly sold my chances in that 
transaction for £5. the mail brought me a letter, with my butter returns. and 
a eheque for £14: and I can assure vou I never had a more pleasant sur- 
prise. 


When returning to Ballarat for the second load of my belongings. 
whieh I carted over in а drav. I took a cask of butter to Melbourne for 
one of mv neighbours. and delivered it at the store of one of the agents, 
who certainly had things very much in their own hands. The net returns 
to dairvmen were very small. ranging from 2d. to 6d. per lb. m the Summer. 
and reaching as high as 2/- in the Winter. when we had none. South Gipps- 
land dairvinen can certainty claim to have brought the industry here from the 
boitom rung of the ladder to its present very ereditable position. 


Abont the vear 1889 or 1890 we bought our first separator, а 56-gallon 
horizontal. From that time forward the work. especially of our women 
folk. was very much lightened. and the quality of the butter greatly improved. 
About this time also. a «mall butter factory was established in the district. 
and although. when compared with factories of the present day. it might 
be considered a very second-rate affair. it entirely revolutionised the industry. 
There are many things in connection with the early history of our factory 
that T clearly remember. but one thing Т remember with some feelings of 
regret. viz.. being the successfnl tenderer for the purchase of buttermilk 
from the factory for 12 months. at 3-4d. per 100 gallons. with 3 miles of 
nnmade Yankee-grubbed road to cart it over. and feeding it to pigs. which 
when fattened to 150 Ibs. weight were worth 40/- to 20-. This will give 
the reader some idea of the financial result of the deal. 


Another experience F well remember in the early days was a deal m 
store bullocks at £4 a head. After feeding them for some months. I sent a 
truck to Melbourne. losing one on the way. and the balanee of the truck 
netted just €4 a head. After keeping the balance for 18 months. T sold 
them at €5/5/-, less commission. This was about on a par with other branches 
of industry: nothing seemed plentiful but hard work. mud and serub: im- 
comes were serv «mall. but our health was good and our wants few. Few 
of the settlers had wives. but those who had. always fonnd them at home. соп- 
sequently shopping days were few and far between. We generally purehased 
а yeas provisions at a time. and they were brought in via Inverloch or 
Drouin. Tt often happened at Inverloch that the boat was 3 to 6 weeks 
behind time. often causing several trips of enquiry, and not infrequently 
woods went astray. This annual getting in of supplies was an important 
event, and bv the time everything was unpacked. examined and put aside 
again, always meant work till midnight. but produced a very. comfortable 
feeling nevertheless. 


Each year as it passed by saw may changes and improvements in the 
distriet. bit probably nothing worked so great a change as the advent of 
the railway. when it reached Korumburra, nnd settlers were able to deliver 
their produce there, and obtain the necessaries for carrying өп the favni. Ману 
of our greatest difficulties were over. but one great difficulty always was 
with us—bhad roads. Till quite recently no Winter ever passed without soma 
portion of the road to our town being impassable, or nearly so. The soft 
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nature of the soil, conpled with over 40 inches of rainfall. steep gradients. and 
a Council not overtiusl with money. made the road trouble a very real 
one indeed. and made the Winter season in Gippsland often very trying 
but always when one felt one could not stand it any longer. the change into 
Spring, with the luxuriant growth of rieh grasses covering the hills as far 
as the eve could reach with a beautiful verdure, caused the dullness and 
trials of the Winter to pass quickly from the mind for at least a season. 


Our country was what is generally known as big spar country. It cost 
from 20/- to 25/- an acre to cut down. and anywhere from £3 to £5/10/- to pick 
up and burn off. and for one piece the writer paid £7/10/- an acre. Although 
most of our timber was of the spar or medium sized tree tvpe. oceasionally 
very large trees indeed were found. On a piece of land which I rented for 
some Years. now owned by Mr. Armstrong. was a very large hollow log. into 
which a three-year-old bullock walked and crawled a distance of fully 30 
feet. being lost for 18 days. when a man who happened to be passing heard 
it call out. Word was brought to me. and we eut a hole in the side of the 
log big enough to take the bullock out. He was lifted on to his feet, and 
after a few moments was able to stand, after which his first act. was to charge 
his rescuers. That log with the hole cut in its side lay there for many years, 


but has since been destroyed. 


Most of our energies in the early days were directed towards destroying 
timber. It is now scarce enough on most holdings. but it was not. generally 
speaking, of a character wor th saving, even had it been possible to do so, 
being voung. sappy. and of short duration. especially when put into the 
отоп. 


Wallabies. opossums. dingoes. native bears and lyre birds. all of which 
were very plentiful. are now ‘almost extinct. while many birds and animals 


not then seen are plentiful now. 


The vear 1898—bushfire year—will long be remembered, many of the 
settlers losing practically ev erything they possessed except the land; never- 
theless. they were soon going again, the old pioneering characteristics stand- 
ing them in good stead in this second beginning. People with well improved 
properties lost heavily through the fires. while properties which had been 


badly handled were iniprov ed. 


Few people in Gippsland have become rich. while very few who have 
really tried have failed: many are comfortable and well satisfied. while few 
would care to go through all the early experiences again for the same re- 
muneration. and it is very doubtful if Australia contains at the present time 
a sufficient number of men and women who would be willing to undertake the 


task. 


Dairying. which naturally began in a very small way, has become the 
principal and by far the most profitable industry of our district: good dairy 
herds are to be found on almost everv farm, comfortable and commodious 
sheds have been erected. in many cases milking machines have been in- 
stalled. and other modern conveniences. making the occupation of dairying 
much more attractive than under the old methods. 


Recollections and Experiences. 
MR. W. RAINBOW. 


About February. 1885. we heard there was some 
good scrub land open for selection. south from 
Poowong. in the parish of Jumbunna East; so in 
April of the same year my brother Harry and I left 
Duninyong to go and inspect and select if good land 
was available. We were directed to take train to 
Drouin, thence by coach to Poowong and tramp 
the rest of the wav. We arrived at Drouin all 
right. but only to find all seats taken on the coach. 
<o we made enquiries to see 1f there was any other 
way of getting (о Poowong. but found we would 
have to wait a couple of days or walk the distanee. 
which some folks said was not very far: a lot of 
people walked out: it was abont 16 or 18 miles. We 
started next тогото to tramp ont, and were told 
there was a half-way house which we would be able 
to reach bv dinner time: so we trudged gaily along. 
not seeing anyone on the road till we reckoned we 
were getting near the half-way house. when we met 
а bullock team. and asked the driver how far it was to Clifton’s. He said 
we were Just abont half way there. We felt as if we had travelled ten miles 
and weuld like some dinner. We noticed tracks turn otl into the forest, some 
bridle tracks and others of vehicles. and we wondered what the folks were 
doing in there. When we got on a bit of a rise and looked baek we would see 
the blue smoke curling up through the tops of the trees from some settlers 
home. and at other times we would hear the ring of the axe away in the 
distance, 





e vel at the half-way house at last. only to find dinner over, 
and all we conld get was some bread and cheese. Being thankful for any- 
thing. we took that. and set out again, wondering when we were going to 
see апу good. laud. We came to Lane Lane Rivers and we saw a 
few tall sunm trees. and the land seemed a bit better, but. it soon rot 
poor again. but in about a couple of hours we reached the scrib. land and 
giant eum trees. and knew we were nearing Poowong. We arrived there and 
went to М. Horslev’s, where we had been told we would get a good meal, 
and we were not disappointed. We received every attention then and many 
times after when travelling through: the only trouble was they could not 
put us up for the night. Some of the land surveyors had tea with us and 
offered to pilot us as far as Mr. С, Blew's., whieh was our destination: so we 
left Poowong. and had not got far before it got dark. There was no moon, 
but one of our guides had a lantern. and with this we got along fairly well. 


Coming to Mr. Pullers clearing we went through а ресе of 
newly-burned = serub—a bad burn at that—and our guides told. us to 
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he sure and keep on our feet. for if we fell on one of the hazel 
stumps we would be staked. They were very sharp on one edge, 
апа we were told that was owing to the way they cut the hazel scrub. 
] think the next clearing was Pobjov х, and then we arrived at Mr. 
Blew's. where we received every kindness and stayed for the night and 
rested the next. dav. On the following day, Saturday. Mr. Blew showed 
us down to Mr. Glew’s clearing. where his two sons and P. Neilsen were pick- 
ing up and burning off. and we stayed at their camp over Sunday. They 
went home on the Saturday night. and left us in possession. We had their 
bunks to sleep on and all the eatables that were left. and they told us to 
make ourselves at home. as they would not be back till Monday morning 
but they returned on Sunday night, and we had to turn out and make onr- 
selves as comfortable ах we could on the floor. which consisted of round hazel 
sticks. I ean tell vou we did not sleep much that night. On Monday morn- 
ing we got our first lessons how to make and bake scones in a frying-pan: one 
of them cooking them and the rest of us eating the scones as fast as cooked. 
They had a novel way of turning them—just threw them up and caught them 
on the other side. When we had finished breakfast it was decided that Peter 
Neilsen should show us the land open for selection: so we started out. and 
he told us that Messrs. Elms. Parsons. McLeod and himself were the last 
ones to apply for land. and we would have to take the next blocks. 

We went along a pack track for a time and then into the serub; 
we scrambled for some ime. and then he told us we were about as 
far as Elms block would come and we had better peg the next one; 
хә we both put іп pees, but whether it was on the land we applied 
for or not | could not sav. We could see the open country down 
below from one ШАШ where we stood: ғо next dav we travelled down 
to sce what it was like, and he showed us some chocolate soil which we 
thought was pretty good. but there was no extent of it. as we soon got from 
one side to the ether and got into some sernb which he called “prickly moses.” 
and nearly got lost in it. Our guide climbed a tree to see the nearest way 
out. lanay here say it was growing so thickly that we had to tramp it down 
to make a track out. It was a fairly warm day. and we were just about 
knocked out when we got ont of it. We then made for the camp. and on our 
wav came across MeLeod Bros.’ hut and went in and had a feed of damper 
and butter. the only thing eatable in the camp. They were all away cutting 
scrub or picking пр on Spring's selection. We got back to the camp tired 


out. and left for Drouin next morning. 


We thought while we were хо far we might as well go out to 
Mirboo: we had been in that district once before, хо we went on to 
Morwell and then out te Mr. Blacks sclection on the Morwell River, 
where we received every kindness. They showed us some land open 
for selection, but we thought it too steep, so went on further south 
through Mirboo and on to Marden to Mr. John Smith's. and from there to 
the survevors camp. We passed over some splendid land. but it was all 
selected. and the survevors advised us not to арріу for land there, as we 
would most likely be pushed out on to poor country. So we started for home 
again. going by a different road. and reaching Trafalgar railway station the 
same day. We saw some splendid timber on the wav. which was being 
split into broad palings. and carted to the railw ay by bullock teams. | 


When we got to Melbourne. we put in our application for the blocks at 
Jumbunna East. and after w ating (ill the following November we got it 
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recommended by a Land Board held at Drouin. We then wanted to see what 
the land was hike. Mr. W. J. Williams. his father and I came down and 
walked right round about eight selections, which were all good land except a 
few acres on the south end of two blocks. The next thine to do was to get 
some scrub cut. Mr. Matheson. my brother Jim and 1 came down with 
tents, axes and cooking utensils to make a start. We got all the information 
we could abont cutting scrub, which was to start at the lower end of gullies 
and eut a strip along both sides. and then fall it from either side, according 
to which side the wind favoured ns: but I may here say that the wind used 
to come np along the piaces opened up. and blow the sernb back on us at 
times. 

We got our camp fixed, and the next thing was to see about something 
to eat. We had no bread, as there were no shops on the road this side of 
Drown, and all beme amateurs at cooking we did not get on very well for a 
start. We had no oven, but had been told to dig a round hole in the ground 
and pack wood over it and make a big fire and burn it down to ashes in this 
colonial oven. and then put our bread in to bake. cover it over with ashes 
and pile on some more wood and leave it until cooked. The first part we 
carried out. but T am afraid if we had waited until the cooking part was 
finished we would have gone pretty hungry. In about two hours we decided 
it ought to be cooked and took it out, but to our dismay only the top was 
brown and underneath was just as we put 1t m: the water had soaked Into 
the oven and spoiled the loaf. Nothing daunted, we ate what appeared to 
be cooked and placed the rest in the oven again. piled on more wood two or 
three times and then went to bed, dead beat, leaving the loaf to bake as best it 
might. which it did with a vengeance. for on taking it ont next morning it 
was so hard that we could not cut it with a knife, but had to chop it in 
pieces with a tomahawk, and soak it tn our tea before we could eat it. After 
this we baked scones in the frying рап, which were much better, and when 
we ran short we always had plenty of rice and treacle to fall back on. 

A little while after Mr. W. J. Williams joined us. and he said. “Why 
not make а damper?” Пе was sure he could, so we let him try. and it turned 
out much better than our first loaf. He was going down (о his selection to 
cut some serib, and оп the Monday following he went away in high spirits to 
blaze a track and clear a place to camp: but when he returned at night he 
was. what vou would call. “very much down in the mouth.” He said he 
arrived there all right. but he did not think a white man had ever set his 
foot there before. and did not think he would сапар down there: so he staved 
with us and helped us to cut our кегі. Тһе cooking was the worst item 
with us: having no oven to bake bread, we got very tired of damper aud 
scones. Î almost forgot: we had an oven. but it was about seven miles up 
the track, and after waiting about four weeks for the pack man to bring it 
along we decided to go for it. Borrowing а horse from Mr. А. Elms, our 
nearest neighbour. I went to get it. As I was not much of a jockey. and the 
horse being given to running away. I did not know how to get the oven down 
home. I first thought of walking and carrying the oven and leading the 
horse. as she would not let me carry it on the saddle. but I soon got tired of 
that, so I took the lid off, hung the oven on my bead. carried the lid in one 
hand. and after some narrow escapes with the oven and myself I got home 
safely. Needless to хау. we got on better with our baking after that. 

We eut about forty acres of serub and then went back home for Xmas. 
We did not return until the first. week in March, aud everybody told us we 
would not get à burn. but about the 2rd or 4th of March a heavy wind blew, 
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and we fired the scrub and got a good burn. We then built a log hut, and 
started ректе up. using a horse to pull the big logs together and pieking up 
the smaller pieces ourselves and piling them in heaps to burn. We worked 
at this until May. and then sowed it with grass seed. using coeksfoot and 
rvegrass and red and white clover, and then went on and finished the picking 
up. In the Spring we had a splendid lot of grass, and we brought some 
cattle from Ballarat to stock 1t. 


My brothers each got 50 acres of serub cut the following year, as did 
also Mr. Williams, and ‘vot а bad burn. I believe if anyone had come along 
next morning and said. “Here is £50 for your bloek and what is done on it,” 
I would have gone, never to return. for 1 don't believe there is anvthing more 
disheartening than a bad burn. 


After trying to burn the patches we decided to get what we could picked 
up and burned off; so we tried to let it ру conti act. but it was some time 
before anyone came to do the work, and then they would only clear up to a 
eertain size, leaving the big heavy logs lying on the ground. We got our 
grass seed by boat to Inverloch this time, and earted it to the foot of the hills 
below where Outtrim now is, or MeLeod's Hill, as it was then called, and 
brought it home on pack horses. I well remember coming up MeLeod's Hill 
one day with some packs, when one of the old horses "broke tnrough the 
sur face into a billabong. and the more he struggled to get out the furt her he 
got in, until he was caught by the two bags of grass seed, and there was 
nothing to be.seen of him but his head. We thought if we took the bags off 
he would disappear altogether. so we decided to try and get a spade and dig 
him out, but while away looking for the spade he struggled and, plunged 
about and got his head turned down hill: so we took the bags off, and he then 
broke the ground away in front of him and struggled out. 


We sowed the grass seed this time before the picking up was done. The 

‘ass came away well, and then we had to get more stock to keep it down, as 

m lors were a great pest in the early days, and there were no starlings 
about then to clear them off. 


As my sister had selected, she had to come and reside somewhere near the 
block. so we set about building a larger house. We built it with slabs and 
iron. and being only amateurs did not get on too well, especially with the 
papering. I could not describe the first two or three pieces we put on the 
ceiling, or floor 1 should say, as that was where it fell in one wet mass. I 
think all new chums had the same trouble with papering, but we eventually 
got it finished, and were quite proud of our work. My sister came down, 
and I may say that after this things went on smoother, especially in the cook- 
ing line. We now had to think about getting the w herew ithal to carry ono 
we decided to milk a few cows and make butter, which we could send to town. 
We started with about half a dozen cows, and got up to twelve, from which 
we made over 120 lbs. of butter per week. I do not think the quantity could 
be surpassed in these days of modern machinery. We set our milk in pans in 
those days, no separators being about, skimmed the eream off, and churned it 
into butter, which we put into small barrels or firkins. I well remember the 
first lot we sent away: we took it to the Inlet to send away by boat. but when 
we got there the boat had not arrived, so the caretaker of the shed told us 
to place it m the shed and he would see it was sent ахау when the boat 
arrivec 
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There was no cool storage іп those days. at leas ( not at the Inlet, 
hene the only building was of iron. Judge of our surprise about a fortnight 
later to learn that our butter was still in this "cool room,” and that the boat 
would noi be there for at least a couple of days: so we took «ome more down 
and got the boat this time, and got the butter away, which arrived in Mel- 
bourne safely: but word came back that most of 1t was in a liquid condition: 
but bad and all as it was. we received from 1/- to 1/1 per lb. for it. I do not 
think town folks were so hard to please in those days. The following season 
we milked more cows and had more butter: we tried sending it away fresh, 
but as soon as the hot weather set in we had to fall back on the barrels again, 
and sent it away later on. But the returns were not so god this time. as it 
only realised 44. per lb.. and as this was not a payable price we turned to 
keeping a few sheep: but we soon found this was no better than butter, as 
the dingoes got amongst them and killed as many as eight or nine in a night. 
so thev soon ate up all the profits, We fattened a few bullocks and got along 


as best we could. 


I forgot to mention earlier that we got our letters once a week when we 
came down first. If I remember rightlv. Mr. W. Н. С. "eu. | was the first 
mailman. carrying a loose-bag to McLeod's: then Mr. James Dixon got the 
contract to carry the mail. Mr. T. Horsley was the Mesi contraetor, and. then 
Mr. G. Matheson. who carried it until the railway was opened to Korumburra 


While the railway Hne was being constructed. we could sell almost anv- 
thing m the way of butter. eves, potatoes and vegetables, but did not always 
get paid for them. We then started dairving again. and about this time 
Mr. Parsons brought the first separator into the district. It was a bit of a 
novelty. being nothing like our separators of to-day. The noise 1t made re- 
sembled a threshing machine at work, and when close to it vou could not 
hear what anyone said when speaking to vou. 


Some little time after this a meve was made to start a co-operative butter 
factory, and we got the company floated and built the factory on Mr. W. 
Elms’ property at Moyarra, Mr. Archer being appointed manager and bitter- 

maker. From this on separators came mto the district. fast. nearly everybody 
getting one: and for every settler dairving before this fully a dozen others 
started. JI may state here that most of the cream supply came from the 
Kongwak side on sledges and pack horses, the roads being too bad for 
vehicles. We did not get very high prices for our butter, but they were much 
better than before. 


About this tine I was away from Gippsland for two years, and while 
I was away coal was discovered on Mr. Т. Horsley's selection. which caused 
some excitement amongst the settlers. A good seam of coal was found, and 
а company was formed to mine and market the coal, and is still working to 
this day. A little later coal was fonnd on Mr. M. MeLeod’s land. where the 
Onttrim Coal Со, is still working, A lot of mining specnlators came about 
and pegged өш most of the land close at hand, and applied. for mining 
leases. As my selection joined. Mel we. son the west side, one of the specula- 
tors applied for a leasé and formed : ı company to work the coal under the 
name of the Howitt Co. and to compensate me for any damage done otlered 
me a royalty on all coal won: but when they went to the Mines Department 
with the agreement the Minister of Mines would not grant them a lease with 
the royalty clause 1n it. So they had to arrange with me in some other way. 
and after negotiating for some time one of the directors bought me out. and 
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I may say that transaction put me on my feet financially. I then had to 
look about for another home. and there being plenty of places for sale at the 
time I travelled about a bit, but saw nothing I hiked better than around 
Moyarra. and as Mr. John Gannon's selection was for sale I decided to pur- 
chase it. We then built a house and moved from the old home in September, 
1897. and had only just got settled when in the year 1898 we had the big 
fires which burned aronnd the district for about six weeks and finished up 
on what is known as “Red Tuesday.” when everywhere around for miles 
was black and desolate. We were more fortunate than some of our neigh- 
bours., as we did not get any of our buildings burned, but only lost some 
fencing and a few head of cattle. Our old homestead, from which we had 
only moved a few months. was burned to the ground; only one little log hut, 
a few fruit trees and a brick chimney were left to mark the spot. The fire 
gave most of the settlers a hard knock at the time, but after a year or two 
things began to improve again, and we have seen many fine homesteads spring 
up in place of the old ones which were destroved by the fire. 


We. like others, had our trials and sorrows, but on the whole. rough and 
all as 1t was at first. we have had a very happy time. 





A Fiery Summer. 
MR. A. W. ELMS. 


The months of January and February. 1893, will never be forgotten by 
the pioneers of South Gippsland. It was a time of trial. loss. and mental 
strain such as the district never experienced before, and which. it is hoped, 
will never occur again. 


The Summer ef 1897-95 was drv and hot. the Melbourne Observatory 
records showing that high temperatures were registered right through from 
early in. November. as the following figures show :— 


Deg. Deg. Deg. 

ELEM... ОТ Dee. 72 ..... 961 Jan. ll. . . . 1099 
EE... 023 "EO | XU ST EIOS uod 
Иа... 912 "Ep ЕИ БЕНЕН 2-2 DEI 
БЕЙ 21060 4. 294..... 985 
Meee... .. 99.0 pass uv. 1070 о Dw LOO 
eet... ... 101.9 WE ae vos 954 Т C е ТМ 
ЖЕНЕ 909 Jan. 7. .... 1017 4 30.... 103 
meee. ...., 928 . 10..... 925  . 31..... 1000 


EE. ...... 107.0 


Ха rain fell from Jan. Ist to Jan. 22nd. when a slight fall of 2s points 
was recorded. and for the whole month the record was only 30 points— 
practically nothing in the face of this continuous heat. From the beginning 
of the year there were reports from various parts of the State of bush fives. 
which in ordinary vears would be thought serious enough. but they were 
soon eclipsed and almost forgotten in. view of what occurred. later. 


On January 13th the newspapers came out with large h ncdings — Great 
Heat Wave—-Higke-t Record. for 16 Years—109.5 in the Shade.” This heat. 
following on the dryness caused by the hot early Summer. started serious 
fires all through Gippsland. On the following day. the headings were still 
more startling: “Bushfires in Gippsland—Serious  Devastatton—Nettlers 
ип Out—Midday Darkness." — Reports of serions fires came іп from 
places as far apart as Yarran, Moe. Warragul, Leongatha. Korumburra and 
Morwell, and special reporters were sent to the various centres, Warragul 
and Thorpdale were the districts that suffered most at this time. and the 
reports sent in were most appalling. The fires. continued to rage until 
January nd. when there was a ІШІ in the high temperature, and a few 
points of rain fell. bit not enough to moisten the parched ground. Towards 
the end of the month the heat mereased again, and on Monday, January 2151, 
the papers report: “Ilot Weather—Two More Scorching Days — Tempera- 
tures: Friday. 100.5: Saturday, 106.7: Sunday, 102.3=6Bush Fires Again 
Raging." On the following Wednesday the headings state: “Another Hot 
Пау--А Record Established—No Change in Sight": and then they state: 
"The archives of the observatory record no previous occasion on whieh the 
sun has beaten down in such relentless fury as it has done since the close of 
last week. For four days ін succession the temperature exceeded the century, 
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and on the fifth day it only missed it by three-tenths of an inch. The record 
Is broken, not only for duration of extreme heat, but also in the matter of 
a generally hot January." This fierce heat occasioned further outbreaks of 
the bush fires all over Gippsland. and, day by day, heartrending accounts 
were published of the sufferings of the settlers, losses of stock, and general 
devastation. From Drouin to. Yarram, a distauce of 70 miles in one direc- 
поп. and from Leongatha to Neerim, about 40 miles in another, hardly a 
settler escaped wholly without loss. The fires continued with unabated fury 
until February 12th, when some rain fell and checked their severity, after 
which the fires gradually subsided as the Autumn came on. 


To realise the fires, one must understand what the serub was and the 
process of clearing it. There were three layers of vegetation: first, the giant 
trees and saplings rising to a height of 150 to 200 feet. with their leafy 
branches forming a sereen for the sunlight. Underneath, in the partial 
shade, grew a second tier, consisting. of blackwoods, hazels. wattles, ete., 
reaching to a height of 20 to 80 feet, and, under those again. grew smaller 
shrubs. sueh as the musk, ferns. swordgrass and a tangle of small under- 
growth, with fallen timber lying through it in all directions. The process 
of clearing consists in felling the smaller vegetation and ringbarking or 
sap-ringing the larger trees. to КІП them. and get the leaves and 
bark to fall. before burning off the scrub. In the Summer. on the 
hottest day available. and. if possible, with a strong wind blowing. 
the fallen. scrub is set on fire, and if the burn is a соо one. 
the fire burns up all leaves and small timber, leaving only the large 
saplings to be picked up and burnt off. In the earlier stages of pioneering 
these scrub burns could be fired without any danger of the fire spreading, as 
the surrounding green scrub checked the fire in a very short distance; but as 
the clearings extended and the trees left standing got dry and wind-cracked 
the danger mnereased. But a good burn meant so much to the settler, and. 
being accustomed to a moist Summer climate, where often a year’s work was 
practically lost through rain preventing the fallen serub being burnt at all, 
the settlers usually took advantage of a good opportunity for a burn. and 
risked the danger of burning out themselves as well as their neighbours. 
Once started. there was no control over the fire; which might burn for weeks 
In trees and hollow logs. ready to spread afresh with wind or hot weather. 
Given favourable conditions, the Hames rush up the stems of the tall trees 
with a roar that can be heard a mile away. with sheets of tlame 20 to 30 
feet high. and dense volumes of smoke rising hundreds of feet. Making 
its own draught, it rushes through the trees; starting fresh fires hundreds 
of vards ahead with the ashes and burning fragments it showers іп advance. 
When it has passed. it leaves behind it a forest of charred and smoking 
timber blazing from top to bottom. and showering sparks and ashes over 
everything, while the ground is littered with blazing logs from the trees, 
Which are continually falling with a noise like thunder, To one behind it 
and disinterested, it is a magnificent. spectacle: the roaring fire; constantly 
changing its form and brightness. the flames reaching up and then subsiding, 
the vast columns of smoke. ever changing in outline and colour. lit up by the 
glow beneath. the trees and logs. all aglow and quivering with heat and 
flame. and sending showers of sparks like fiery serpents through the air. 
while trees and branches continually falling like fiery avalanches, with a 
noise like thunder. and sending up as they reach the ground further columns 
of smoke. ashes and Mme, all combine to make a spectacle that. once seen. 
could never be forgotten, 
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The settlers, whose houses were built in the midst of the gigantic trees, 
and whose only means of escape was a track cut through the bush and liable 
at any time to be closed by falling trees, had no means of escape. Тһе fire 
was both around and above them, and. once 1t started travelling through the 
tree tops there was no possibility of coping with it. Live stock had to take 
their ehance. and the only hope for the settler and his family was to shelter 
in a cultivation paddock, a waterhole or the excavation made by an uprooted 
tree. Many had run short of water during the long dry Summer, and then 
nothing could be done but watch the flames consume everything. The air 
was heated like a furnace. and the blinding and suffocating smoke prevented 
one setting any idea of what was oceurring a short distance ахау. In some 

eases the fire rushed on the settlers without any warning. while others were 
burnt ont after days, or even weeks, of anxious watching, dreading the heat 
of each succeeding dav, and the wind. that generally increased as the sun 
got power. and then died away as evening came оп. and looking round each 
night to tell by the glare in the sky in which direction the fires were SIGUE 
ing. Then. as the fire came closer. a desperate fight, sometimes lasting day 
and night. would take place. with the hope that, if the fire were delayed, a 
change of wind or weather would remove the danger. In most cases, how- 
ever, the fire eventually prevailed, and the worn-out and half-blinded settler 
could do little more than look after his own safety and that of his family. 
Manv acts of heroism were performed, in riding through the burning bush 
to help neighbours. and in removing invalids or elderly people to a place 
of safety. In many cases, people sacrificed their own homes in a. very often, 
vain attempt to save a friend's place. Some removed furniture from houses 
to cultivation paddocks, in the hope of saving it. if the house were burnt. 
Sometimes the furniture was burnt and the house saved. In other cases both 
were burnt. Тһе live stock suffered severely. Driven by smoke and — 
cattle. horses. and sheep travelled until penned up in the corner of a paddock; 
then the flames would surround them. and. bewildered by smoke and flame, 
they perished. Fowls, dogs and pigs around the homesteads were. as a rule. 
too dazed to attempt to escape. 


When the fires had, at length, passed over. Gippsland was left a 
blackened waste. littered with fallen timber. practically destitute of houses, 
fences, grass or fodder. and with burnt bodies of stock. lving. sometimes 
singly. and at other times in scores, where the fire had overtaken them. 
Hundreds of livestock of all descriptions were wandering about: some blind, 
others with hides or weol burnt. others again with hoofs nearly burnt off. 
In the worst cases a merciful bullet put an end to their sufferings. 


It speaks highly for the courage of the Gippsland settlers that. without 
апу hesitation., they set to work at once to repair the damage done by this 
overwhelming disaster. Missing stock had to be rounded up. temporary 
fences erected, and a shelter of some kind made. to last until a house could 
be built. As soon as possible. all stock fit for market were sent off, others 
were taken away for grass and fodder purchased to keep others alive. 
Luckily. a mild Winter. followed. ind the grass growing well after the 
Autumn rains relieved the situation. 


The confidence the people nad in the district was shown by the good 
houses and substantial improvements made to replace those destroved. Those 
living in towns did not escape withont anxiety and loss. Some towns were 
threatened time after time bv fires coming from different directions as the 
wind changed. and other towns were alinost totally destroved. The great 
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scarcity of water threughout the district increased the difficulty of saving 
property. and added to the suflerings of all. Water in overground tanks 
was so impregnated with smoke as to be almost unfit to drink. 


А record of the districts affected day by day. and a few typical instances 
taken from the newspapers of the time. will help to convey an idea of the 
magnitude and intensitv of the disaster. It would be impossible to give a 
detailed account of it, and the incidents given must be taken as tvpical of 
hundreds of similar cases. 


The vear 1597 closed with several days of intense heat, and the New 
Year was ushered in by reports of extensive fires іп the Morwell, Leongatha, 
Bena and Foster districts. Within the next few davs there was a ИШ in the 
outbreaks. but a fresh burst of heat succeeded. and Drouin, Wan ragul, Neerim 
and Korumburra report disastrous fires, and many settlers burnt out. 


Jan. 13th—Fires at Yarram., Warragul, Moe. Leongatha. Korumburra 
and Morwell. At Traralgon the day rec alled Black Thursday. At Stratford 
the lamps had to be lit at 3 o'clock. and the fowls went to roost, thinking 
night had come. Тһе town of Yarram was encircled with flames. Loch 
reports: “Thousands of acres of grass and miles of fencing have been 
destroved by the fires this week.” 


Jan. 14th—Fires at Warragul, Thorpdale, Morwell. Foster: Neerim 
township destroyed. only a fowlhouse being left standing. ‘Thorpdale re- 
ports: “Thirty-three houses destroved." Morwell states over 20 houses. two 
sawmills. havstaeks. outbuildings, cattle. pigs. ete.. destroved. Foster, Jin- 
divick and Traralgon all report many settlers burnt out. 


Jan. Héth.—IXorumburra. Foster, Kongwak report extensive fires. War- 
ragul states that incessant vigilance 15 required to save the town. Thorpdale 
states that: “With probably three exceptions, every settler has had his fences, 
hav and grass swept away, and a portion of his milking herd killed. In 
riding past the farms one can see the cattle wandering over the potato pad- 
docks trying to find a few stalks that had previously escaped their observa- 
tion. or they are fretting among the orchards trying to reach the branches 
not already eaten oll. Farmers are too dazed with the suddenness and eoni- 
pleteness of the calamity which has befallen them to have devised, up to the 
present, апу means of saving the remnant of their stock. Selectors who are 
so fortunate as to have their homesteads still standing have some of their 
burnt-out e camping with them, and those unfortunate people. 
when spoken to. can only talk of the gratitude they feel in having saved 
their children, m who have not lost ever ything regard themselves as 
lucky. On every hand there is nothing but blaek rnin, grim and hopeless. 
A month ago there was no more prosperous and contented dairying district 
in Victoris, To-day there is nothing but want and misery. Except for the 
tall, gaunt tree-stems. charred from root to erown. the face of the country 
for miles round has been swept so clean that one would think a blade of 
grass had never grown on it. Of the homesteads only the chimmeys remain. 
like tombstones in a cemetery. Here and there Пе the frizzled up bodies 
of once valuable cattle. pigs and poultry, At one homestead may be seen 
all that is left of a horse and dray. The poor beast had been yoked пр to 
assist the family flight when the fire came. As the heat came down on it the 
horse had jumped forward into the fence to whieh it had been secured. and 
there it was held fast until its life was burnt out, and the tyres and bolts 
are all that is left of the “гау. At another place a poor collie dog was left 
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on the chain. having been overlooked by the family in its flight. and, when 
1 passed that way. all that was left of the faithful creature was barely suffi- 
cient to indieate its breed. At Jindivick, one settler, after fighting the fire 
for three weeks. and beating it back on two occasions, after doing consider- 
able damage. was overpowered by the fire. which swept off the dwelling 


house and other buildings." 


Jan. 18th—Meetines held іп Melbourne to provide relief funds for 
burnt-out settlers. The Government sending tents for the homeless. 


Jan. 19th.—Fresh outbreaks at Warragul and Drouin. А man is re- 
ported to have had to run four miles before reaching a place of safety. 


Jan. 20th.—Fires at Warragnl. Neerim, Leongatha and Inverloch. Тһе 
town of Korumburra threatened, and nearly all the roads impassable through 
smoke, heat and falling trees. 


Jan. 22nd.—A slight fall of rain, 28 points. the first for the month. 


Jan. 31st.—-Bush fires again raging. The town of Leongatha in danger, 
100 men watehing. Outbreak at Warragul. More scorching days: Friday. 
100.5: Saturday. 106.7: Sunday, 102.3. 


Feb. Ist.—Great heat wave. Another oppressive day. Fires at Drouin. 
Traralgon. Walhalla and Warragul. Dense haze on the coast. Difficulties of 
navigation. “The smoke of bush fires was most. unpleasantly manifested 
along the Victorian coast on Sunday evening, but vesterdav morning it be- 
eame so dense that the movements of shipping were at an absolute standstill. 
reports from Cape Schanck and Queenscliff stated that a number of steam- 
ships were continually blowing their whistles. but whether they were inward 
or outward bound could not be distinguished. Fog signals were continuously 
sent up all дау by the Gellibrand lightship əs a guide to vessels. Ав illus- 
trating the density of the smoke. two vessels took nearly seven hours to make 
the distance from the heads to Hobson’s Вау, which usually oceupies about 
2$ hours" More destruction is reported from Yarram. Korumburra states 
the country between there and Outtrim is ablaze. and travellers could not 
ride along the roads. 


Feb. 2nd.—Warragul and Drouin again menaced. Тһе Leongatha 
Labour Colony practically destroyed. Sheds. machinery and crops burnt: 
100 pigs roasted alive. Jumbunna in danger. The streets full of furniture 
removed from the houses. Water taken by train from Korumburra. Settlers 
removing their families into the township for safety. Kornmburra reports 
that at 4 o'clock it was impossible to see 10 yards: all business places had 
hghts burning at that hour. No one ever remembers seeing anything ap- 
proaching the fires of to-day. Farmers are sending into the town for men 
to go out and try and save their homesteads. Many of them have not had 
their clothes off for three or four days. Warragul reports the town in im- 
minent danger. South Warragul residents are hemmed in with fire. Drouin 
is In a semi-circle of fire. and the whole conntry is ablaze. Мапу homes are 
destroved. | 


Feh. 3rd—At Warragul. business was entirely suspended. At North 
Poowong fighting the fire was hopeless: personal safety was all one could 
think of. Ten houses were destroved. One familv took refuge for the night 
in à waterhole, up to their necks in water. Others took refuge in a depres- 
sion of the ground caused by a tree uprooting. and covered themselves with 
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wet sacks. which they resoaked from time to time. Some were blinded with 
smoke and glare, and had to be led about next morning with their faces 
scorched and blistered with the heat. The Danish settlement at Poowong 
East. an old established community. was also burnt right out. Within a dis- 
tance of seven miles along McDonald's Track 20 settlers were burnt out of 
honse and everything thev possessed. Other serious fires were reported from 
Poowong, Neerim S.. Leongatha and Mardan. The movements of shipping 
were paralysed on account of the smoke. Korumburra reports: "South 
Gippsland is red eyed and heartbroken. There 15 not a man. woman or child 
in the whole forest country who is not. more or less. blinded by the smoke. 
and there are hundreds who are homeless. As the day wears оп, they are 
coming from the back country into the town, and more pitiable spectacles 
could searcely be imagined. With eves bandaged. hands burned. clothes 
torn and dirt grimed. they straggle 1n. and though there are kindly wel- 
comes from the townsfolk. there is that in their faces which tells of Tues- 
day's tragic experiences. 

Feb. 4th—Warragul states: "Heartrending is the only word which ean 
adequately describe the terrible situation of those unfortunate people who 
have been subjected to the full blast of the fearful bushfire in this neigh- 
bourhood. One after another the settlers. burnt out of house and home. wend 
their way into the township to relate their tales of suffering and woe. Not 
only women and children. but strong men. weep at the recital of their terrible 
experiences. Опе instance Is related of a man and his wife and nine children. 
The fire came down on the house. and, utterly unable to cope with the thames. 
they concluded their only chance of saving their lives was to flee to a house 
about half a mile ахау. Placing the younger chilren on a horse. they led 
them throngh the bush, while the house, outbuildings and stacks they Пат! 
left were reduced to ashes. They had scarcely time to recover. from their 
fright when they saw the fire bearing down on their hosts property. Be- 
coming alarmed. and seeing they would be tunable to stem the fierce 
onslaught of the fire. the two families joined issue, and decided to retreat 
stil! further. Securing another horse. the additional children were mounted 
on it. and the composite party Hed for their lives to another neighbours 
house about a nile further on. The journey through the heat was terrible. 
the children crving with fright and the pain and suffocation caused by the 
blinding smoke. At last the miserable wayfarers thought they were safe 
and sank down to get a little rest. when with relentless fury the fire pursied 
them again. sweeping through the trees and undergrowth. and roaring like a 
tornado, ^efore the children could be gathered together and remounted on 
the horses the fire was on them. A frightful scene ensued, the women. fight- 
ine desperately for ther families, stripped off their. skirts (о beat out the 
rushing fire and save their children from being burnt to death, and at length, 
after a desperate struggle. in whieh many of them received severe burns. they 
succeeded in getting most of the children mounted and once more on the re- 
treat. Worn out and nearly fainting with their fearful experiences, the band 
of refugees then made for the house of another farmer. and after an arduous 
journey they reached the place. more dead than alive. It seems almost in- 
credible, but they had по sooner explained the situation than their relentless 
enemy closed in on them again. Driven to distraction, the four famines. 
containing now 24 voung ehildren. mounted on horses, again set forth on a 
perilous journey. and. after suffering mdeseribable hardship from the fierce 
heat and driving smoke. ultimately reached another homestead. where at 
length they were allowed to rest. The perseciuting fires. veering in their 
course with a change of wind. passed by. leaving the house. now sheltering 
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over 35 refugees, unmolested. At another place. at a State school cut off by 
the fire in the afternoon, 20 children sheltered all night in the hole ex- 
eavated by an uprooted tree. until rescued next morning by their anxious 
parents. At Poowong. buggies, pianos, tables and furniture were stacked on 
the bare road to give them a chance of escape. From there to Alambee, a 
distanee of 15 miles, 34 families have been burnt ont. Many of them had 
been up night and day. expecting an attack, whieh, when it did come, ran 
hike gunpowder. and the position of all human beings in its course was one of 
extreme perd. Some took refuge іп green potato crops. In one case, some 
horses, whose instinct In the hour of danger taught them to keep with human 
beings. sheltered behind a picket fence. and the family sheltered under their 
bodies from the ram of sparks and einders. In another case some dogs took 
shelter beneath a barn. and nothing was left but their charred skeletons.” 


Drouin reports: “АП through the district cattle are roaming through 
different owners’ maize plots. and there are no fences complete on any farms. 
Cowsheds and barns are burnt, and no grass 15 to be seen. Men are sleeping 
at night on bags. in the green maize plots. and everyone is semi-blind, and 
apparently stupefied with the disaster. Invalids. elderly and delicate persons 
have had a terrible time. being carried іп some instances on stretchers, and 
in others on sledges to a place of safety.” 


Korumburra reports: “Тһе damage done in South Gippsland cannot easily 
be estimated. and absolutely the only gratifving feature is that the pluck of 
the people still stands the strain. Here in Korumburra, with fire raging all 
round. and the town eovered with a mantle of smoke which is almost suffocat- 
ing. the kind-hearted people are housing and feeding scores of families. 
whose only property in the world. after years of battling with the virgin 
forest. are a few remnants of clothing. People who walk the paved streets 
or ride in trams or trains cannot appreciate the terrible calamity which has 
befallen this province. There are those who зау that the clearing which 
Nature has herself undertaken will be invaluable. To the country at large. 
doubtless it will mean much. and it would mean more 1f no stock or homesteads 
had been destroyed. But. to those who suddenly find themselves at the age of 
50. 60 or (0 years set back worse than when they commenced 20 vears ago 
there is nothing in the fire but the direst misfortune. Instances are given of 
families sheltered under blankets with water poured over them. and of others 
sheltering in wells to save their lives. A case is mentioned of six horses being 
crushed by a falling tree. 50 cows being destroyed in one place. and 100 sheep 
in another. horses wandering about with manes and tails burnt off, and 
scorched all over.” 


Warragul reports: “Еу homesteads have been destroyed in the 
Strzelecki ranges. and thousands of aeres of grass destroyed. One settler 
had 100 head of dairy eattle roasted. Families were driven from burning 
houses into maize crops. where the smoke would have suffocated them bnt 
for the precaution of lving flat on the ground to breathe. while men beat 
out the flames as they erept up. At Allambee, it is stated. the whole of the 
country 15 bestrewn with the careases of roasted cattle and sheep. and the 
stench 1s something abominable. Four young children eame into a township 
with a message. ‘Tf vou please. mother вау will vou take care of us to-night. 
as she expects to be burnt out before morning.’ " | 


Leongatha reports similar tales of distress. families spending the night 
on ground the fire had passed over. 
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Neerim describes the country as a sight of desolation, and open for 20 
miles. pigs. cattle. horses and fowls lving dead around every homestead. 


Loch reports 10 or 12 homesteads burnt to the ground. and adds: “It is 
pitiable to see the farmers dragging themselves (I cannot call it walking) 
into the township. almost blind with the heat and smoke, and otherwise worn 
out. Those who had escaped the fire were burying valuables and removing 
furniture. recognising that anything was possible with such fierce fires." 


Feb. 5th.— Korumburra again threatened. А fire engine and hose sent 
from Melbourne. One settler. who was brought in quite blind, relates how 
seven women and 17 children were put under blankets kept saturated with 
water by men for hours until the fiercest of the fire had passed. The men 
had about 20 vards to go for water. but the flames and smoke were so terrible 
that men fainted time after time while running the gauntlet. 


Feb. 9th.— Foster іп flames: dwelling houses and two churches burnt: 
the whole town threatened. Jumbunna again attacked. and 11 houses burnt. 


“ер. 10th.—Foster reports enormous damage done. about 30 houses de- 
stroved, and great losses of stock. Korumburra reports fires at Kongwak. 
houses burnt, and stock roasted, 


Feb. 12th.-—Foster gives further details of the swiftness of the fire. Ай 
one homestead it came up while milking was in progress. In the hurry and 
confusion the cows were not released from the bails, and eight were roasted. 


The same day rain set In, and gave a check to the fires. and allowed the 
unfortunate Gippsland settlers an opportunity to gather their scattered herds 
together. After this time, although there were other outbreaks of fire in 
different localities. they were mild in comparison with those which preceded 
them. The Winter following was a busy time. as so much fencing had to be 
replaced. and many of the grass paddocks resown. 


Assistance was given to a few of the more needy by a relief fund, and 
the Government advanced some money for the purchase of grass seed and 
fencing wire, to be repaid over a long period: but it was only a drop in the 
ocean, and the majority of the pioneers practically took up their burdens 
afresh and showed their confidence in the district by replacing their. burnt 
homesteads with others of the most comfortable and substantial character. 





A Lightning Muster. 
MR. J. LANGHAM. 


Early in the year 1903 a simmering of discontent 
prevailed amongst the Victorian railway employees, 
more екресі ially ‘the engine-drivers and firemen: and 
during the first week of May matters gradually as- 
sumed a more serious aspect until a general strike 
was threatened. The Melbourne stock and station 
agents, recognising the serious effect which a strike 
would have on the weekly meat supply. watched the 
development closely, and on the Friday sent tele- 
grams to their clients and country agents to the 
effect that the Railway men's executive had decided 
to call them ont at midnight on Friday. May Sth. 
This meant that there wonld be no tram service for 
the convevance of stock to Newmarket for the fol- 
lowing week’s supply. and a consequent meat famine 
іп Melbourne unless immediate steps were taken to 
prevent it. for the great bulk of the live stock supply 
comes by rail. The time was teo short for lone dis- 
tance cattle to travel in for Wednesday's market. so 
that all the supplies had to be drawn from paddocks within about 70 miles 
of Melbourne. With commendable promptness the stock agents immediately 
sent out wires to their clients and local representatives within that radius 
informing them of the situation and urging them to forward all the cattle 
they possibly could for the next market. 





At that time I was Gippsland agent for Messrs. Theo. H. Parker & Co., 
Stock Agents. Melbourne. and happened to be attending the usual sale at 
Korumburra when a telegram reached me from the firm to the effect that. 
the strike would take place that night, and they wanted me to try to get a 
mob of cattle together for the market on the following AMI ednesday. as there 
would be a shortage. Mr. W. S. Sanders, local agent for Francis Ross & Co., 
also received a telegram to the same eftect. The news rapidly spread among 
the cattlemen. and a hurried consultation took place between Mr. Sanders and 
myself. the upshot of which was that we decided to aet conjointly in getting 
together as many cattle as possible. and travel in charge of them ourselves. 
E. the time usually taken in travelling fat cattle from Eos ong to Melbourne 
was four days. it was necessary to start from Poowong the following morning 
(Satur йау). and it was now Friday afternoon. so that all arrangements lid 
to be made and the cattle mustered. drafted and branded in the meantime. 
It will be understood what a difficult task we had before us. as with onlv a few 
hours of daylight to do it in we had to arrange everything for the road as 
well as get together a mob of cattle sufficiently large to be of value under the 
Circumstances, As Korumburra is a day's tr: ТЕП further than Poowone. 
the project seemed to be almost hopeless. However. the eause that brought 
the trouble about made us determined to see the mit through. and the 
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graziers were equally determined to do their best to get the stoel: together. zo 
all parties left the sale early and hurried home to muster the cattle before 
dark. Мапу had to travel their stock half the night хо as to get into а good 
position for making an early start next morning. and by 10 o'clock on Satur- 
dav we had mustered. tar branded. and taken deliv ery of 220 head cf fat 
cattle at Poowong. a feat which went a long way to show what farmers and 
eraziers can do when necessity arises. Some of the stock had travelled from 
Rubr. a distance of 12 to 14 miles beyond Pocwong. 


Among the owners who responded so well were Messrs. W. Livingstone. 
(Кш); J. Western (Kardella) : Ritchie Bros. (Arawatta): Anderson Bros. ; 
Ross Bros.: B Langham. sen. (Cruiksten and Poowong) : Langham Dros.: 
D. Henry; Sanders Bros. (Koruinburra;* T. J. Cov erdale (Bena): Fordyce 
Bros. ШЕ ay Messrs. dno. Cooke and Thos. Llonlahan of Poowone had : 
mob of 300 head on the road in front of uz. whilst another lot from E 
Kurrle. R. N. and F. J. Seott. J. Edwards and Halford Bros.. in charge of 
Mr. H. Collins. was travelling from Glenalvie: all striking the main Mel- 
bourne road at Tobin Yallock (Lang Lang). and arriving there on the Satur- 
day about dark. It was а difficult matter to get accommodation paddocks. 
as there were 1250 head of fat cattle camped there. When it is remembered 
that little more than twenty-four hours before all these cattle had been seat- 
tered over abont 300 square miles of country. that they had been mustered. 
drafted out. branded and delivered at a point. in some cases thirty miles from 
their paddocks, without the loss of a beast. and that in rough country, I think 
this "lightning muster” may stand as a record. even in these davs of rapid 
“mobilisation.” 

The second Алу (Sunday) stage from Lang Lang nearly (о Cranbourne 
was a long one after the forced travel of the day before. and nearly everybody 
we met on the read enquired of us as to how we got the cattle toget ther in 
the time. ete. On Monday we had to ride back abont four miles from Cran- 
bourne to muster a 300-acre rough paddock m the rain: this we did. and had 
the cattle at the gate ready to count out at daylight. so as to give us a good 
start and get first on the road for water and feed. havi ing breakfast in turns at 
Cranbourne as we eame through. T crippled my horse in a rabbit burrow, but 
that made no difference. as everyone was so willing to help that I was offered 


several horses to see me through. Monday being sale day at Cranbourne. 
people on the road to the sale would stop us and ask questions about the 
muster, and we were just as anxions to hear news of the strike. We paid 


one man 6d. for the “Argus.” and saw in it that 2000 head of cattle were 
coming forward for the weeks supply. and a telegram to Messrs. Theo. TE 
Parker and Co. from their Gippsland agent. sent from  Poowong. stated that 
about 1200 head were on the road from there, due at Lang Lang on Saturday 
night. Monday night we camped at Dandenong. Tuesday morning we left 
Dandenong. and all alone the road. especially towards evening. as we ap- 
proached Caulfield, and it beeame generally known through the papers Chat 
cattle were coming by road for the weekly supply. we were besieged by inter- 
ested people. and if we had been so inelined. the menfolk would have treated ns 
so well — the cattle might never have reached their destination. but have 
become a wandering nuisance abont the common. The ladies would have us 
as guests к afternoon tea. but being shy voung "men from the bush. we felt it 
more judieions to remain with the mob. promising to eall in on our wav 
back. We were little heroes for the tine. “bringing food for the masses. 


Tuesday night saw all the vard accommodation at Caulfield taxed to its 
utmost capacity with cattle. while we drovers and the men who were sent out 
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to meet us from Newmarket and help steady the mob through the city. num- 
bering about 20 all. told. enjoyed our evening meal and swopped varns over 
a glass of Heywood's best or had a quiet nap in a corner, our horses feeding 
and resting. ready for the nights journey. At midnight we resaddled our 
weary horses and started our bellowing. nervous mob on their last march. We 
traversed the Dandenong road, crossed the Windsor Bridge. went along Wel- 
lineton Street to the St. Kilda Road. crossed Princes Bridge into Sw 'anston 
Street. where the flickering lights had a bad effect on the mob. making them 
very excited and anxious to break away. We travelled along Swanston 
Street as far as Victoria Street, where we erossed into Elizabeth Stream апа 
on to the Racecourse Road. and landed our charges safely at Newmarket vards 


at about 5 a.m. 


We had abont an hour before daylight to streteh our weary limbs on the 
floor of the office. in which was a fire. At daylight we started to draft 
off the different lots; and as Francis, Ross & Co. had first sale, and we (Theo. 
H. Parker & Co.) had second. there was no time to lose. All the drafting was 
done in our lane. and the cattle for Messrs. Francis, Ross & Co. were then 
taken to their lane. and they had to class them to the best advantage for the 
sale. In addition to this drafting we had to elass and also to draft Messrs. 
Cooke & Houlahan's bullocks. After the sale we left Newmarket for Dande- 
nong. stopping at Caulfield for tea, and reaching Dandenong about 9 p.m.. 
thirty-nine hours without a rest since leaving there. Thursday morning we 
left Dandenong to get back to Kornmburra in time to get another lot ready for 
the following market. And хо we played our little part in the histor v of the 
‘Big Railway Strike.” 





The Pastoral Industry. 


MR. J. WESTERN. 


Carlyle says: "The man who makes two blades of grass ta grow where only 
one grew before is a benefactor to his race." The Gippsland pioneers dis- 
covered a great province lying waste and useless—the haunt of the dmgo and 
wallaby— almost uncanny im the strange stillness that lay upon it: and by dint 
of years of the most strenuous toil turned it into a land of rich pastures and 
comfortable homes—changing the silent wilderness into one of the richest and 
most populous provinces of the State. 


Having а cliniate and rainfall suited to the growth of English grasses, 
the burns or clearings were soon transformed from an Appearance of grimy 
desolation to smiling pasture. and the hardy pioneer began at once to have 
Visions of wealth, but his Joy was generally short-lived. though it encouraged 
him greatly while it lasted. and he soon found to his sorrow that Nature 
resented his coming. and steadily and persistently resisted him at every turn. 
She had been in possession хо long. had clothed the hills and valleys with 
life in a hundred forms. and laid her schemes with matchless beauty and 
order. Man's intelligence department was seriously at fault if he thought. 
she would make an easy surrender to him. But in those early days he cer- 
tainly thought so, as he came into the forest shaking his puny axe threaten- 
ingly with an almost jaunty self-assurance. 


Long vears afterwards. when he was bent and toil-worn and wiser. he 
admitted that. victor though he was. the struggle had been such as he had 
never dreamed of. During the first Spring. when the cattle bought at Cran- 
bourne—then the nearest market—had begun (о get sleek апа іш. the 
settler debated with himself and his neighbours whether he would be able 
to get them off by Christmas. and fatten a second draft; and so double the 
profits of the sewon. Then the caterpillars came, and in one short week 
settled the matter for him by stripping his paddock of every vestige of 
grass, aud compelling him to sell or put his cattle out somewhere to graze 
until the Autumn rains eame to bring on a fresh growth of grass. As this 
Insect. pest never molested the thisthan Hourished amazingly meanwhile 
and seattered their seeds everywhere: and the following vear, instead of 
Insects. there were thistles so high and dense tud LN to ШТ 
through them to enable a few hardy sheep or cattle to get a somewhat 
precarious living. for of grass there was but. little. 


The thistle pest. generally lasted (wo or three years, until the fand 
seemed to be weary of thistles and wanted a change: and by this tine the 
old forest life was ready to re-assert itself again in young growth of all 
the original trees and plants: and the work of vetting rid of Chis second 
стом was often a very costly one. Then the dry timber began to fall. 
branches from the trees; often the tree self. then the tall spars that were 
thonght to be too big to һе felled with the serub: first by ones and twos, 
then whole platoons of them would be blown over by the gales that often 
aged. and the ground would become so covered up with (timber. that it 
often Jay for many years before the settler had time to bin it off: his 
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time being taken up with cutting new areas of scrub. fencing. ete. Long 
before this the settler had fully realised the kind of thing he had to face: 
but he was undaunted, and carried on the fight. and for many a long year 
did it last. Then it seemed as though Nature saw that man had really come 
to stay. and would not be driven out: zo she seemed to turn and become 
his friend. The various pests spent themselves. or were suceessfullv dealt 
With. She helped to clear the timber. with a very geucrou- hand. her 
myriad forces working silently and persistently dav and night: she called 
пр her winged legions to extirpate the caterpillar and grasshopper pests. 
The rains came with regularity. and made the seasons sure: other districts 
often lay stricken with drought. but never once since the beginning of settle- 
ment has South Gippsland failed in rainfall: and the tide of prosperity 
set In, slow and laborious. but sure. Every vear saw large areas of scrub 
cleared and turned into pasture: the stock every vear improving in numbers 
and quality, and gradually the district became very favourably known to 
the city butchers for the excellent quality of its fat stock. 


Early in the 905. just as the bulk of the scrub had been cleared. began 
the long series of dry. vears in the North that culminated in the disastrous 
drought year of 1902. and during this period the good prices prevailing for 
fat stock gave the pioneers a splendid hft. that began to show itself at 
once In the general and rapid improvement of the district and the steady 
rise in land values. It is quite safe to sav that between the vears 1594 
and 1904 land values increased by an average of at least £1 per aere per 
vear, values that have been well maintained since. except where neglect has 
been shown. Not onlv was the reputation of South Gippsland for fat stoek 
established during this time. but. aided by the co-operative system of butter- 
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making and the export id dairying became well established. and the 
district began to produce large quantities of high-class butter: and it Is to 
this industry that the district owes much of its progress. 


The carrying capacity of the pastures of South Gippsland. with its 
rich soil and generous rainfall, is well known: nor has it seriously declined 
with the gradually lessened rainfall cansed by the destruction of the forest, 
and what may have been lost in quantity has been made up in i ality. except 
in eases where continious overstoc ‘ing has ruined the sole of grass. 


Cocksfoot and rye-grass are the principal grasses sown, together with 
white. red. and alsike clovers: but. the clovers do not stand close feeding 
with sheep. and gradually disappear. Those who have sown crested dogs- 
tail. a hardy English grass of excellent quality and sturdy habit, have 
found their pastures greatly improved by it. Other clovers of the trefoil 
variety have made their appearance during the last few vents, especially in 
paddocks where sheep have been kept. and this has helped to maintain the 
excellence of the pastures, 


The grazier generally allows three acres to а fattening bullock or dairy 
cow, and this is found to be ample in a good paddock. The fattening qualities 
of these pastures is not perhaps хо high as the native grasses in many of 
the best districts of Australia. where a sheep may be made prime fat in 
a month or six weeks. the rapid fattening qualities of the grass being suited to 
the shortness of the season, The strength of the Gippsclander s position Hes in 
the fact that his season is sure. and the fattening period lasts from Spring to 
Autumn, and the carrying capacity of the country is from two to three sheep 
to the acre. according to the season of the vear. From the earliest. days 
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many settlers gave their attention to sheep. and generally found them to 
be more profitable than cattle, and that they improved the quality of the 
pasture. The hardier English breeds do the best. and for breeding ewes the 
Lineoln or Leicester merino cross have been found the most suitable, and 
these crossed again with Shropshire or Border-Leicester produce a splendid 
{уре of lambs, well suited to the requirements of the Melbourne or export 
trade. The Romney sheep have also been tried. and this splendid breed that 
has done so much for New Zealand has proved to be pre-eminently suited 
to our moist climate. They are a hardy, quiek-thriving sheep. possessing . 
a good constitution and strong sound feet. a most important point in their 
favour. and are well worthy of a much larger place in the estimation of 
Gippsland flockowners. 


A special feature of South Gippsland sheep is their rapid development, 
and this was more marked in the early days, before the pastures became 
to some extent "sheep sick" by stocking eontinuonsly with sheep. At that time 
it was no very rare thing to see a lamb 8 or 9 months old turning the scale 
at TO lbs. dressed. Before the grazier began to understand the possibilities 
of his new district he often made many mistakes, and one of them was to 
get his land "sheep sick" by stocking continuously with sheep only. but as he 
went on he found that bv subdividing his land into convenient. paddocks, 
and careful management, sheep may be always profitably kept, though a 
certain number of cattle in conjunction !s the better plan. 


With the clearing away of charred logs and timber that used to give 
the wool a shabby appearance. Gippsland wools have come rapidly to the 
front. It is always found to be sound 1n staple and well grown. and while 
its heavy condition always tends to keep the price per lb. down. the nett 
result per head is highly satisfactory to the grower, 


But greater than the trade in sheep has been that of fat cattle. and 
every week for about seven months of the vear, hundreds of fine cattle are 
trucked to the Melbourne markets for sale. Large numbers of store cattle 
are bought in other districts. the cooler or mountain’ preferred. and cattle 
from those parts start to thrive at once and always do exceedingly well. 
Those from hotter parts take some time to get accliniatised, and often valuable 
time 1s lost through this. Queensland cattle especially often take two 
years to get the quality the hardy mountain cattle would reach in four or 
five months. 


For many years store bullock» have become increasingly searce, and the 
large mobs of well-bred beef cattle that were a feature of the special Spring 
sales are now very rarely seen. So much attention has of late vears been 
given to dairying and the breeding of dairv cattle. that the beef breeds 
have become rather neglected and reduced іп numbers. and in addition 
to this. dairymen have found it unprofitable to rear calves other than a few 
heifers to keep up their herds, causing a serious shortage of beef cattle 
in the southern States: but no doubt the greatly increased prices will 
“001| bring forward the required number. The present outlook net only 
for Gippsland. but for the whole of Australin. points to higher and steadier 
prices for beef and mutton. than has ruled in past years. when prime catile 
were often sold at 15/- рег ewt. of beef..and even down to Иж. and fat 
sheep and lambs from 10/- each and upwards. The ever increasing 
export demand. and from countries also that were once in competition with 
Australia, has put a new value on Australia's ment. and to-day the prospect 
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was never brighter for the pastorahsat. except. for the cloud that Пех on the 
political horizon that portends ever-increasing taxation. 


Hitherto the bad state of the roads prevented any serious attempt at 
cultivation except for produce required for home consumption. but of late. 
with the gradual improvement of our thoroughfares, has come the Increasing 
area given to potato and onion growing. The soil and climate are well suited 
to these crops. and heavy. yields can always be depended on if well farmed. 
No manures are required. the land being rich m plant food. and six or seven 
tons per acre of marketable potatoes is an average yield. Onions often return 
as high as 10 or 12 tons to the acre. and there is every prospect of our district 
becoming one of the largest growers of these products: and it is eultivation 
that will put the finishing touches to the pioneers work. Hitherto the erazier 
has been satisfied to keep his land cleaved of fallen timber. leaving the beauty 
of the landscape marred by dead trees and bracken. but the ploughman must 
have his field cleared of all timber. and the rough surface levelled down. and 
when he has done his work. and the land is onee more sown to grass. the 
braeken has disappeared. and instead of the rough and uneven surface. there 
15 a fine even sward that reminds one of the grassy hills and valleys of 
glorious Devon. 


Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. J. RAINBOW. 


I well remember our first trip to South Gipps- 
land in the eighties: how we went from Buninyong 
to Droum. and then walked from there (о Poowong. 
How rough 1 thought the country was. but 1t sur- 
prised me more when I arrived at the abode of 
Mr. John Glew. It then struck me what a wilder- 
ness Ì had got into. The place was called Jum- 
bunna East. We bad been told to enquire for a man 
named Mr. Peter Nielsen; who was picking up 
some burnt timber. Mr. Glew directed us to the 
сатар. about a quarter of a mile distant. Then 
commenced a Journey over logs. ete.. to the сатр. 
and another to where Peter Nielsen was working 
with three other men. We made ourselves known, 
and got permission to camp with them for the 
night. We were permitted to sleep in their kitchen, 
which was a 10 x 12 tent. The table was made of 
four hazel sticks driven into the ground and some 
split slabs of blackbutt nailed on the top. Chairs 
consisted of four forked sticks with other straight pieces laid in the forks. 
These chairs had to be pulled up to enable us to make our beds. which were 
constructed ак follows:—Two hazel stumps and а sheepskin for mattress, 
sheets and pillows. We had. however. taken with us a blanket each, Of 
course, I happened to be the one to have to Пе on the two hazel stumps. one 
under my shoulder and the other under my hip. If уоп compare this with 
the joys of a kapok mattress. vou will see I did not have a very comfortable 
bed to he upon that night. I might add we were all up at davlight e 
morning. my brother and a friend. Mr. George Matheson. started out to 
view the country that was open for selection. Peter Nielsen going with 
them a» guide. which occupied nearly all day. At night we had the 
same room. but I might say that ihe hazel stumps had been removed. as 
they were quite nnneces-ary for a good nights vest. This was the best 
accommodation we could get. Of course. “begears can't be choosers.” Next 
day we made a start for Drouin: we got as far as Mr. Blews Di TCT 
time. and on arriving at Poowong we -topped al] night at llor-lev's. and 
had a comfortable nights rest. and next morning we were up after daylight. 
and walked to Drouin. and taking train the followine morning reached 
Buouinyong and home at half-past five in the evening. | 





| M hon passing through Melbourne, we lodged our application at the Lands 
Өсе. We had now to wait for a call from the Government to attend the Land 
Board. which was to be held at Drouin, This. however. was not long in connne; 
Шеге heine ne opposition, the land was recommended to us, and on the дах 
after We set out with the tents and axes we had purchased and arrived in 
Poowong іш time fer dinner, after which we made a start for Ah СГ 
Where we had tea. and also ере there that night. Mr. and Хи 
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family wade us very welcome. not only that night. but on many other occa- 
sions. for which kindness we were ver e mkful. 


This part of Gippsland in those days boasted no macadamised 
roads. Waggons. drays, buggies and motor-cars were all embodied in 
the one thing—the pack horse. The railways we had then were muddy 
pack tracks, in which horses sank up to their knees. Next dav we 
left Mr. Blew eu route for Mr. John Glew’s, and, after having dinner 
there, we arrived at Mr. Arthur Кок, where we spent the night. 
Next morning uiy brother and George Matheson started ош for the 
purpese of cutting а pack track to enable us to get our provisions 
ete.. down to our blocks, where we wished to start clearing, But they had 
got only about half-way down when it became night. I. їп the meantime. 
was helping Mr. Elms to cut some of his scrub, this. being my first experience 
in scrub cutting. The following day George Matheson and I went down 
to finish the pack track while my brother went to Poowong for provisions 
and to order more to be brought down. This was the beginning of our 
batching experience. 

After pitching our tents. we set to work to make the beds in 
the bedroom. consisting of four forked sticks driven into the ground 
for bedposts and a frame made of hazel, across which were stretched 
bags. In the kitchen the furniture was just as elaborate. For a table. four 
stakes were «driven into the ground. two sticks were nailed on these. and the 
“boards.” consisting of split blue gum slabs. were nailed on to these side- 
pieces. I suppose vou would like to know what our chairs were hke. Well, 
two forked sticks were driven into the ground on either side of the table. 
and pieces of round hazel laid in the forks. Of course. we had to have 
a candlestick. We got a thick piece of wood. and drove three nails into it 
to hold the candle. This completed the furniture іп our Kitchen tent: neces- 
sity compelled us to NC all our furniture ушн The utensils 
were as follows :—1 bucket, 2 billes. a frying pan. and a camp oven. De- 
fore the latter arrived we tried our hand ai making ; TO After burn- 
ing a waggon load of wood and producing what we thought was suflicient 
heat to bake a damper, we put one in for a few hours. The reader most 
not suppose we had a wageon and went out into the forest to bring in а 
load of wood: that would be impossible. and quite unnecessary; as I was 
lving in unlimited quantities in. all directions. within a few vards of our 
camp. When we thought the damper was done. we pulled It out. and was 
«surprised to find that a was baked only an meh through on the top. while 
the bottoni was “damper” than when we placed it in the fire. Being resolved, 
however. to make it more perfect, we put il baek in the fire. and left it 
there all night. The next morning it was covered with ashes, and a toma- 
hawk had to be requisitioned to cut it. but having had only a light. supper 
the night before. we ate the lot. The next was a vast Improvement. and 
lasted ‘only one day. On the fourth day we made one that was almost. per- 
fect. Next we had a trial of pancakes. my brother making them while the 
two of us ate them аз fast ав he cooked. them, However. it was not long 
before he said. “Look here. one of vou fellows come here and cook them while 
I have a feed” This sort of thing continued for several days: then we 
tried our hand at scone making. the oven consisting of a frying pan abont 
eight inches in. diameter, This also lasted. for several davs—not the scones: 
we required several of them each day. and Hike the rest of the cooking, 1m- 
proved at. each lesson. The only thing we had to spread oin onr scones. 
ete. Was black treacle. We had no butter or iain until some tine afterwards. 
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We had now te build а chnuuney. which consisted of some bia 
pleces of wood stood upright im the ground. and about 7 feet in height. 
Soil was built up at the back for a height of З feet. The iron bar on which 

hang our boiler. eamp-oven. frying pan and kettle (which consisted of 
a billy сап) was a round ресе of wood. This chimney smoked so much 
that we had to build another one. This time the bricks were of the same 
make. but the chimney was attached to the kitchen. We now began to 
feel the benefit of the fire and some smoke. When it rained we could sit 
in the kitchen. and not get wet. We now had to get our "поса and 
"bnrsels fer the bedroom and kitchen, These consisted of some sheets of 
bark stripped from the spars. They were the best we could get until 
we got some saeks. We now commenced to try our hand at bread making 
in the eamp oven. We got the dough mixed up all right. but we did 
not know how hot to make the oven. One said one thing and one another. 
and at last it was decided to take the advice of the other one. So the oven 
was made red hot and the dough put m. We had bad fortune. however. as 
it turned out like the first damper. baked only half-way through. As vou 
тау well suppose. it was thrown out to the pigs (whieh were goannas) and 
the poultry. namely. the satin birds and the Jays. who used to visit us. but 
they were not kind enough to leave us апу eges for (ел. One of the neigh- 
Louring selectors was our butcher. Of course, he had a freezing chamber in 
the shape of a pickle tub. which was out of order cies When this 
happened we had te give some of our meat to the pigs. These "pigs" used 
to climb the trees and sleep in the branches and not in beds of pea straw. 
They did not do any sqnealing. 

We now started serub cutting. and after working some days at this were 
joined by Mr. Williams. and when he set up his tent and furnished it, there 
was quite a little Duninvong settlement. The first season's. serub cutting 
being over. we set out for Duninvong to spend our Christmas holidays. My 
brother and Mr. Matheson returned first. in order to attend to the burning 
off. so that grass seed might be sown and cattle put on the land. Picking up 
now commenced, but before it was in full swing a honse was bnilt. lt eon- 
sisted of one room (kitehen and bedroom all in one). Then our visitors 
commenced coming. These were. first. little black ants. and. secondly. rats. 
You might think that it would be an easy matter to deal with the ants. 
First we hung the bags containing those things ants are fond of from the 
rafters. but they came down the төре. Then we stood the bag on a block 
of wood in the middle of a dish of water. The rats. of course. attacked 
the flonr and bread. and we found that the only remedy was to eet a ent. 
I brought one with me from Buninvong, T often think of two young т^“ 
who were in the coach with me on that trip between Drouin and. Poowong. 
One asked me what T had in my box. When I said. “А eat.” they said. “Poor 
eat," and all at once the coach went into a deep hole and threw them for- 
ward. Then as the coach went back 1 went. forward nearly into their laps. 
This is an instance showing the bad state of the roads in those days. After 
dining at Poowong. T walked to Jumbinna East. arriving there with the eat 
just before dark. On arriving at the camp. the eat soon started өп the 
rats. In order to give an idea of their mimber, T may say that one night we 
killed 30. From this account vou ean see that pioneering in those early days 
had its drawbacks, and one had to forego many of the comforts of civilisa- 
tion. It was not all beer and skittles being a Pioneer Selector. 

The reader. however. must not suppose that there was no entertain- 
ment or Mm to amuse or interest us in this great bush. There. was. 
for in it Was a most extensive menagerie and aviary. 
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It was very interesting to walk through this great bush and observe 
the habits of the various animals and birds. and note the various kinds of 
trees, shrubs. ferns. creepers. mosses, ete. which grew in such profusive 
luxurianee everywhere: from small ferns and moss ‘at vour feet to creepers 
reaching to the tops of the trees. the tallest of which were the bluegums 
and the blackbutts. one hundred and fifty feet high, and as close together 
as they could grow. Them trunks were very straight. and would do well 
for ships masts or piles. The next in height were the blackwood» and wattles, 
about 50 or 60 feet high. These woods are nseful for cabinet making. being 
very pretty in the grain and taking a beautiful polish. Their blossoms 
in the Springtime were very attractive. Then came the hazel. its leaves a dull 
green with veins deeply marked. and the musk with leaves bright green 
on the upper surface and silvery underneath. with a rather pleasant musk 
scent. The ‘flowers of both these shrubs were not very attractive. but they 
helped to make variety. The blanket-leaf was not a graceful tree. its 
special feature being its long narrow leaves, which grew in bunches. The 
under-surface of the leaves was white and fluffy. and its yellow flowers. 
though not very pretty. gave out a strong but not unpleasant smell. The 
pittosporum was the prettiest tree in the bush. its leaves a giossy green, and 
its flowers sweet scented. The supple-jack was a creeper. and a most beau- 
tiful sight when in bloom. It was to be seen among the branches of the 
highest trees as well as creeping over the tops of the lower ones. Тһе 
majestie umbrella was a large kind of fern. which grew to a height of about 
30 or 40 feet. and its great leaves 8 or 9 feet long spreading out in graceful 
curves from the top was very pretty indeed. especially when a number 
of them were seen together. There were a number of smaller ferns and 
shrubs whose names I do not know. but those mentioned will show the 
reader that the collection was fairly large. Two other growths that must 
not be forgotten are the wire-grass and sword-grass: the former grew in 
matted clusters. and the latter in large tussocks. Both were dreaded by 
bushmen for their scratching and cutting habits. 


In this great bush were to be seen dingoes. bears. wallabies. wombats. 
kangaroo-rats, opossums, squirrels. tiger-cats. 1gnanas. platypus. mice. rats. 
lizards. snakes, ete.: also king. lory. and greenleek parrots, black and ee 
cockatoos. jays. grey and white magpies. Ivre-birds. satin-birds. redbreasts. 
tomtits, waetails. woodpeckers, galahs. thrushes, Derwent and laughing jack- 
asses, kingfishers. eagle. and sparrow hawks, mopokes. etc. This menagerie 
and aviary was open for our inspection and entertainment free of charge on 
any day or night of the week. 


At the first. break of дау the laughing jackasses would open with their 
ercat laughing soung—‘the bushman’s alarm clock’: they seemed to have по 
end of jokes to laugh at. Then the other birds would begin to sing and play. 
The Ivre-bird wae the most amusing: his clear musical notes could be heard 
ali day long mimicking and moc kine every other bird m the bush. and a very 
pleasant time could be spent listening to him and watehing him dance. The 
jav could be heard vamping out his “two and two are four: two and two 
are four. The harmonious thrush. the parrots, and the galahs took their 


parts. and every now and again the monkev-bear would growl out his two 
bass notes. 


This play would continue all through the dav. when there would be an 
interval. after which the animals would come on the stage. and keep the 
play going with short intervals all through the night. The dingoes and 
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bears acted the heavy parts to the accompaniment of the ‘possums, squirrels, 
and mopokes. When vou hear the weird and piercing shriek of the she- 
bear. or the blood-curdling howls of a pack of dingoes for the first time. 
a creepy feeling seems to “force. itself upon vou. and if you happen to be 
riding along a pack- -track on an inky dark night. that feeling ix increased 
tenfold. I have often heard them while lving awake at night. and the 
feeling produced was quite thrilling enough for me. Sometimes thìs per- 
formance would be accompanied by a chorus from the nasal organs of my 
companions in camp: on one side of me was a baritone. on the other a tenor, 
and in the next tent was а bass: but I would rather listen to the “possum. 
squirrel. and mopoke. for the "time" was “common.” all sixes and sevens. the 
"notes" were “flat™ and “sharp” alternatively: no notice was taken of “rest 
bars.” and it was only “natural” that I should feel “erochety. 1 never used 
to enjoy those night-plavs, and was always glad when they were over. 





Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. W. McKENZIE McHARG. 


About the vear 1883 I packed my portmanteau, 
left my parents’ home. and made a direct line for 
Lancefield railway station. There I booked to Mel- 
bonrne. and from there to Dronin. where I met some 
old acquaintances. who piloted me through to Poo- 
wong, and from there to Jumbunna East. the parish 
in which I selected a half section of maiden sorib 
land. I was present at the “progress” meeting held 
in the district which changed the postal name from 
Jumbunna East to Movarra. 


Tt was at my house that the first meeting of 
the Korumburra to Anderson's Inlet Railway League 
took place. and it was decided at that meeting to 
ask Mr. М. W. Elhott to convene a publie meeting. 
which was advertised in the Drouin papers to be held 
at Mr. А. W. Elms’ house. The meeting was largely 
attended. and it was decided to -end a deputation 
to the Minister of Railways and ask for a survey 

mH np throngh Jumbunne to the coast. I had the honour 
of being in that deputation. and the late Mr. W. Elms was the spokesman 
for us: his remarks were supported by the late Dr. L. L. Smith, Messrs. F. С. 
Mason and А. C. Groom, MPs.L.A.. and Јах, Buchanan, M.L.C. The request 
was granted. and a survey party sent пр. and, J believe, found an easy grade. 





Just about the same time coal was found in Mr. Thomas Hor slev's selec- 
tion at Outtrim. and the trend of publie thought was turned towards the 
new coalfield. The railway soon followed. but when it got to Junrbunna. 
instead of it going south-w est from there to Молалы if turned south-east to 
the Jumbunna and Onttrim coalfields, which is perhaps modern history. 


When I first came to Poowong. there was no township there, and the 
road leading south came to a full "stop after about two miles: then it was 
only a pack track from clearing to clearing right on to Mr. McLeod's. new 
known ах Mount Misery. Outtrim. These were the days of hardships and 
trials for the pioneers. who were mostly voung men of good education and 
from good families. The mode of transit in those days was horseback. and 
provisions were packed from Grantville. Lang Lang. Poowong and Drouin. 
It was a daily occurrence to see strings of pack-horses. heavily laden with 
all kind= of merchandise. grass seed. iron for roofing. and. іп some cases. 
children. On one occasion T beheld the gruesome sight of a pack-horze laden 
with a coffin, containing the dead body of a man on one side. and a 109 
of wood on the near side to balance. while i was being conveyed to Bena. 
and then by cart to Poowong. | 


Flocke’s Camp was quite an institution in the early davs of this district. 
The proprietor or boss was a clever young German. named Frank Flocke. 
who had a good command of English. and was an accomplished. lhingurst. 
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He was actually a contractor for clearing the serub. aud would undertake 
contracts worth from £50 to £1000. He would recruit his emplovees in Mel- 
bourne frou: runaway sailors or foreigners. mostly Swedes and Danes, 
who could not speak English. These he employed. at a low wage. and 
kept them tili thev knew the language, when he would хау they were по 
longer any good to him. Flocke’s Camp had a great attraction to many 
because with such a number of men emploved he had to keep a string of 
pack-horses going and coming for supplies. so his camp was a kind of wild 
bush store. where vou could buy anything from a pair of stockman's moles 
to a glass of “three star raspberry and water.” if you did not care for any- 
thing stronger—no excise officer to be feared in the кегі». Sunday was pay 
day. and numbers of people turned up: those who had been pad met those 
who were to be paid. and much harmless merriment took place. principally 
horse-riding. It was Flocke’s custom to keep a number of horses on the 
different clearings in the district. These horses were rounded ир on Sunday. 
and sold to his men at prices ranging from £5 to £10. according to the amount 
of money they had to draw. or the amount of business knowledge the fellow 
had for a deal. He would also be snpplied with a saddle and bridle. In a 
number of cases the men were unable to work out the debt: they took £2 or £3. 
and gave in the horse. saddle and bridle. and cleared out with the knowledge 
that all they got for their work was experience as axemen. and a knowledge 
of language. so perhaps their loss was made good by their accomplishments. 
Well. I have seen some anmsing sights when the foreign “tars” were saddling 
up on Sunday afternoons. ] had charge at that time of Messrs. Spring Bros. 
and Clancys selections, and Flocke had a ©1000 job from Mr. John Spring. 
The horses were rounded up in our vards. and the saddling began. and so 
did the fun. for none of them could ride. One young German. about 6ft. 
in height. and as Пе as a whip-handle. was c"skiting" all the week in 
“pidgin” English that he would ride any horse on the place. Well. Sunday 
сате round. and a thoroughbred mare. called “Sauer-kraut.” bred by Mr. 
Pobjov. by Timothy. who ran second to Briseis for the Melbourne Cup. was 
selected to test the riding capacities of this voung German. He could ride a bit 
and was no “mug” on a horse. but "Sauer-raut" was a bit of a Mallee whirl- 
wind at that time. However. she was saddled inp. and we were all assembled. 
She gave a few swinging bucks and threw him. He was none the worse: the 
ground was soft and the grass was high. She was eaught. and he lined np 
mournfully a second time, and mounted. She bueked again and threw him. He 
sprang to his feet. and with a look of despair on his face. velled ont: “Хо 
more vill T seet on the — horse.” She was caught again. and this time a 
lad about seventeen, named Tommy Jovee, who could ride with the Best. took 
charge of “Sauer-kraut.” and whether her previous bucks had tired her. 
or whether “Пе kuew "Tommy was her master, she did not buek, but. praneed 
ахау among the rest. for their Sunday afternoons ride. 
“ Where every. prospeet pleases.” 

No matter in which direction I looked. all was most astonishing ond 
bewildering forest. The majestic tall trees of the extensive eucalyptus 
family. with their clean eut poles. towered aloft into the clear bhie sky. 
Thev were surrounded with a wealth of beautiful. undergrowth. in whieh 
blackwood. musk. hazel. and blanketwood mingled with the magnificent tree 
ferns: the tints of their various folinges blending in complete harmony with 
the bloom of the supplejack, clematis, musk, Christmas-tree and other flower- 
ing shrubs. The song of the Ivre-bird and other native choristers rising from 
the secluded өй Ше made delightful melody. The senses were charmed with 
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delicious perfume of {lowering shrubs, and in the inidst of such a harmonious 
кеспе of beauty 1 forgot for the time the stern. necessity of my presence in this 
enchanting Eden. But, alas, to-day therc only remains but the vivid гесоПес- 
tion of it all. 


In the foregoing I have endeavoured to convey an idea of the beautiful. 
but now the other side of the picture is presented. Just imagine being 
canght іп а storm at night on one of the pack-tracks leading “ south,” as 
this place (Korumburra. Movarra, Jumbunna. and Bena) was then called. 
You had left Poowong cattle sale-vards in threatening weather. hurrying 
along through the mud and slush. The wind is blowing furiously. the track 
getting darker and darker till at last a murky darkness. which vou can almost 
feel. has set in. and which brings with it a solitary feeling of loneliness that 
is appalling. The rain begins to fall. the wind increases its violence. Blended 
with the uproar of the storm are the weird and lonely calls of the mopoke 
and other nocturnal birds. while the hoarse eroak of the mountain ‘possum, 
the dull thudding of the wallaby as he jumps away. the almost human like 
ery of the koala, native or monkey bear. the pure bred dingoe's piercing and 
disconcerting howl complete the eerie chorus. which is occasionally over- 
whelmed by the thundering roar of some mighty monarch of the serub hurled 
from his high estate. and uprooted by the violence of the storm. crashing 
through sapling and sucker, and bringing one or two of his neighbours with 
him. he hes broken and splintered. It gives vou the “creeps.” The perilous 
thought rises in the mind at once. Is the track blocked? Wil! I get home 
to-night to relieve the fears of the dear ones who are keeping anxious. vigil? 
^ut favoured by Providence. vour track is clear and the welcome clank of 
the stirrup irons announces vour arrival. The faithful сое, the ocenpant’s 
only companion, springs from the hearth, and barks a jovous welcome. You 
are relieved to enter the log cabin. where mutual greetings. warmth and 
pleasure relax the tension of the awful journey, 


The road from the present Jumbunna township. which was formerly 
Mr. J. Glew’s selection. towards Anderson's Inlet, was 16 feet wide. and went 
over the top of the hill, now known as Mount Miserv: and through the 
present Outtrim township. which had been selected by Dr. Birney. From 
Jumbunna to Mrs. J. Olden’s selection, the whole length of the road 16 feet 
wide was completed by the settlers in about six weeks’ time without any grant 
or aid or other municipal assistance. At Mrs. Olden’s, a bridge was thrown 
across the Powlett River. It was a very substantial structure, and did duty 
for several years, notwithstanding that the sharp axes of the settlers were the 
only tools used in its construction, and not a nail or a spike was driven in it. 

About the same бте Mr. M. McLeod. who has left the district, and Mr. 
P. Shingler. of Pound Creek. who then owned a selection where the present 
township of Silkstone now is. had a most trying and dangerous expedition. 
They tried to find a track across to Leongatha through the present Ryeburn 
estate below Outtrim. In those days part of the land which now comprises the 
estate was open plain, but in others was covered by a dense growth of tea- 
tree, prickly mimosa (prickly moses). The open patehes could be plainly 
seen from Mount Misery. They expected to penetrate the intervening patches 
of scrub on horseback and reach their destination without diilienltv. When 
setüng out upon such undertakings as these. no one neglected to provide 
himself with a pocket compass. and on this occasion it proved the salvation 
of the two honoured and respected members of the community. After 
battling all day. it became apparent that they could not reach. Leongatha. 
but were fagged out and lost in the dense undergrowth of the swamps. 
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As their friends did not expect them back ull next day. their absence at 
night caused no uneasiness. but they had a trying time 1n the cold watches 
of the might. Next morning their struggle began again. Finding that their 
horses were more encumbrance than assistance. they unloaded and abandoned 
them. With the aid of the compass. they fought their way on foot through 
the scrub back to the camp. and arrived more dead than alive. The horses 
were never heard of again. and it was concluded that they had perished 
in some of the swamps or morasses that existed between Rveburn and Mr. 
MeNanghton's land. The big drain in the Rveburn Estate now accounts 
for the disappearance of this morass. On another occasion a pack-horse 
broke away from Mr. Peter Nielsen on the plains and galloped into. the 
serub, entering the swamp in Mr. P. Shingler’s holding. and was fost for ever. 


There is very little to write about the Cathohe Church in the early 
days of this distriet. as the spiritual needs of the adherents were attended to 
either at Drouin or Warragul. Mass was first celebrated at Bena about the 
vear 1881. and at Mr. Eccles. "Hazel Dean." abont the same vear. Then 
after that at Movarra and at. Bena at varying. periods till the line. was 
opened. Mass was then celebrated regularly at the Mechanics? Hall. Korum- 
burra. A movement was soon started to build St. Joseph's Church. Korum- 
burra, which was completed soon after the railway line was through. Onttrim 
followed. and the Loch church was built. also. the elergvman coming from 
Dandenong for the first few vears. when Korumburra was formed into a 
parish and a parish priest was appointed. A notable instance of the difti- 
culties that Cathohes had to put up with in early days is demonstrated by 
the following narrative. А young man was fatally injured when road clearmeg 
at Моуагга, by a limb of a tree falling on his head. He was not killed out- 
right. but lingered for a week. Tt was necessary to have a priest to give 
the man Holy Church. fortification, апа, the case being urgent. a horseman 
was despatehed to Warragul on a stormy September night. The priest. a 
voung man. was sick in bed with a cold, but he got up and started for 
Movarra. arriving there at daylight. He administered the consolations of 
the Church to the dving man. and returned to Warragul, went to bed. and 
was dead himself in about three days. His heroie self-sacrifice was the 
admiration of all creeds and classes. D forget the priests name, but FE inet hin 
at Movarra on that notable morning, 


Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. R. CORNALL. 


Land settlement first took place around Kar- 
della in the vears 1882 and 1883. The original 
settlers in that distriet were Messrs. Duncan Clerk, 
А. Мек: Salmon, Thos. Nicholson. Geo. and John 
Western. M. Holland. John Brydon, James Brydon. 
A. Gardiner. William aud John Twyford) Кеке 
Williams. Hugh Ross. Thomas Rowe. George 
McKay. Johu and Stephen Ritchie, Robert Cornall. 
апа Miss J. Mackav. Most of those mentioned. or 
their families. are still on the farms. 


Looking round the distriet now, it 1s hard to 
realise the difficulties whieh the pioneers had to 
contend with. Owing to the dense scrub and over- 
head timber the tracks were in a particularly bad 
state during the earlier vears, and I remember dis- 
tinctly that it was the usual thing for roads or 
tracks to be bad as late as November. and by the 
end of March they were bad again: as а result, 

CARNA the pack-horse was the only means of transport. 
and with flour at 30. - a bag. and packing at 4/6 per load. it made living 
very expensive. 





Travelling in those days was also a serious matter, as it was generally 
a езге of walking. or at best riding a horse at a walking pace. as it was not 
possible to get wheels along any of the tracks. In one case I know of. a 
selector brought his wife in on horseback and the familv in boxes strapped 
on a pack-horse. Letters came to Kardella partly from Drouin and partly 
from Mirboo North. Those for the west portion of Kardella district came 
through Drouin and the eastern portion through Mirboo North. 


With the tracks as they were at that time the social side of life was 
almost totally neglected. and this was particularly hard on our women folk. 
for while the men had to go out sometimes on business or for provisions. 
the women folk -pent most of their time about the home and on the clearing 


as * 
к 


Which wa~ completely shut in by an apparently solid wall of green timber. 
I think it ix only one who actually saw the trials which our women folk 
went through who can fully appreciate their bravery and fortitude in the way 
they bore up against the deadly silence and solitude of the big bush. | 


А In case of accident. which. owing to the nature of the work. was rather 
'equent, the difficulty of getting a patient out to civilisation was something 
to be remembered. especially by the patient. Some of the idea of transport 
may be obtained from the fact that a resident of the one-chain road. Mr. 
George Western. was injured by a falling spar. and it was decided to send 
him to Drouin. We started from Twyford’s house (now Mr. J. 4. Hutton) 
at noon on Wednesday with two horses hooked to a sledge on whieh was laid 
a mattress. and on that the patient lav covered with a tent sheet io keep 
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the mud from splashing on him. Before a mile and a half had been travelled 
it was found that the horses could not proceed owing to the boggy nature of 
the track. and two of the party. Messrs. T. Laney and Т. Nicholson. rode 
back for bullocks. They made good time. too. for before we had gone another 
mile and a half. thev overtook us with the bullocks in the yoke. which were 
then hooked to the sledge. and George then iloated over the mud with greater 
ейге, a= the team went more steadily. East Poowong was reached that night. 
Next 1norning a buggy was procured. and we arrived at Drouin at 3 p.m.. and 
the Melbourne train was caught at ә p.m.. and the Melbourne Hospital reached 
at 11.30 that night (Thursday). I am pleased to say that the patient came 
back all right. 


For the first few vears the Winters work was scrub-cutting. worth £1 
per acre. and the Summer work was picking up and burning off after the 
burn—often a very expensive matter—and if a selector was unfortunate 
enough to get а bad burn. the packing up мах a very heavy task. Feneing 
and building occupied any time that could be spared: a bark hut was wener- 
ally the domicile for the first vear or хо. then came paling. or slab bnildings 
with shingle roofs. 





Great heart was put into the selectors when it became known that the 
Great Southern Railway was likely to pass fairly close to the district. and 
Moen. Іп lost. the Inte Mr. W. (т. Field. C.E.. ran what was known as 
the flying survey along Coalition Creek. hope beat high. ах those who were 
farthest ont from civilisation would be in front. and when Mr. Grillin. C.E., 
ran the permanent survey m i856 and 1557. expectation reached high-water 
mark. Phe difficulty of the work will be partly understood when it is stated 
that Griffin's party took nearly two vears to get the survey Hine from Korum— 
burra to Leongatha, 


Anything grown bere in those days that could not walk ош on its own 
feet had to be sent (о Melbourne by way of Drouin by bullock waggon: 
needless to say. very little produce. except bitter. was sent out that way. 


In 1884 my brother Jim and I ent a mile and a half of track to get into 
our clearing. as we had ouly a blazed track before that. In i896 (IE think). 
post-office was opened at М John Brvdon’s. on the one-chain road: and we 
cut a track to it: in 1555. when the railway line was in process of making, we 
cut another track towards where Korumburra now is, as we were told by 
Mr. Griffin that a station was to be made there: altogether we ent about six 
miles of track through the scrub. 


The first Korumburra ehureh was built by a working bee of the settlers, 
organised by Mr. James Smith. home missionary. in. ISSO, whose eireun exs 
tended from Waratah Bay to Poowong. The churel was bul on Find owned 
by Mr. George Lancey (now owned hy Mr. Лора Western). as at that time the 
one-chain road was the centre. 


In 1890 we were told that a station would be made at Ка оа If a road 
could be got to connect the st: ation with the one-chain road: so а party of 
about ten ЛАЛ set to work to nnd and blaze the present roa: d from Walter 

irydon's to. Ма еа. and as the road was satisfactory to the Department 
the station was established. 


In 1591 the first sawmill plant was put down by Messrs. W. Egan and 
G. Parr, on the north side of the railway line at Kardella. 
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In November. 1591. the railway lne was opened for trafie. and the 
Kardella post office лах established at the station. which was intended by 
the Commissioners to be called “Brydon.” but the name was changed to 
Kardella. which means opossum. As the railway was opened to Korumhbirra 
about two years before it was opened to Kardella. the name of the post ollice 
at Mr. John Brydon’s was changed from Korumburra (which it originally 
held. from the name of the Parish. and which was originally established 
on McDonald’s Track under the name of Korumburra) to Glentress: and 
when the Kardella post-office was established the Glentress post-office was 


elosed. 


On March sth, 1892. Inspector Пеппа, of the Education Department. 
visited Kardella. at the invitation of a number of residents. with a view to 
arrange for the establishment of a school. and a meeting of parents was held 
in the station house. where the Inspector told us that we would have a mueh 
better chance of obtaining a school if there was a building available: there- 
fore, the residents bestirred themselves. and the result of their energies was 
the Kardella Hall. which was finished in 1893, and the school was opened 
іп the building under the charge of Mr. Flade, who was succeeded after a 
few months by Mr. Robert Patterson. as head teacher. whose roll contained the 
names of nearly 100 scholars. 


When the railway line was opened. sawmills were started, and population 
increased round the railway station, mostly consisting of sawmill hands, 
ümber-splitters. horse and bullock drivers, ete. 


The first storekeeper in Iardella was Mr. Geo. Roughead, who opened 
in February. 1892. and sold out his business to Mr. Alfred’ Gawler about 
March, 1893; he. m turn. sold out to Mr. G. H. Murray about March. 1594, 


The siw-mill owners in and about Kardella were Messrs. Egan and Parr, 
McColl Bros. П. Н. Herman. W. Richards. and A. Arbuthnot. 


I have no means of ascertaining the number of trucks of timber that 
were sent away every month. but it will be easily understood that it was 
very large, and that with the number of hands employed on the mills. and 
the splitters in the bush. the township presented a lively appearance, 

The village settlements were established in 1593-4. 


The following In an extract from u store bill of November. 1589: 


DE ol По: (200 Hu .. .: .. € V sp () 
Danone ul per 2... .. | | |i 
One ease kerosene ШОЛ aa | 0 0 
10 Ibs. tea at ds. Жі. ППТ ТТТ” 0 16 M 


А paek-horse load of two емі. was charged at ts. 6d. 


Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. E. SHEEPWAY. 


The second week in July. thirty vears ago this 
Winter. my old and esteemed friend, Mr. Joseph 
White. Senr.. and myself came by coach from Dan- 
denong to Grantville to peg out land in what is 
now called the Krowera district. and found every- 
thing very rough and expensive. We were sup- 
posed to stick our pegs in the four corners of the 
blocks we were applying for. but they were not sur- 
veyed. and the scrub was impenetrable. so we stuck 
them all in at Mr. Walkers place, about a mile 
above the Bass bridge. where there was quite а 
collection of pegs, sticking all in a group. When 
we crossed the Bass River our omido said. “Now 
we are in the land flowing with milk and honey.” 
We could not see any about then. but the milk has 
Howed there pretty considerable since. 


We came back in the following November to 
vet some serub eut. We started with four men 
from Grantville. and camped at a settlers about half 
way. and slept on his verandah. and had fried wallaby for breakfast—it 
did not go down too well. 





We had to pay our guide £5 for each block that we took up. and he 
Was -иррохей to pilot us on to it, but the blocks not being surveyed. and no 
track in. we started and cut a pack-track through the standing sernb for 
three or four miles, and started cutting the serub. on the chance that we 
were on the right blocks, and when 1t was surveved we had made no mistake. 


eing strange and new chums, we got men that could only ent sernb in 
front of a long beer in the “pnb” at Grantville, and. of course. progress was 
very slow. but we managed to get down about 40 acres. 


| went over to see Mr. L. Stewart. Seur.. and had a look at his clearing. 
aud it Was a mass of standing bare poles. He had. I think. eut to nine 
inches in diameter. so we decided to cut to eighteen inches. I am afraid 
to say what that 40 acres cost us. Supplies were very difficult to get in. 
At first everything was 11d. per lb. to pack in from the Bass bridge. no 
matter what it was. but later on We got it to Id. per lb.. at which it stood 
for -ome considerable time. Butcher's meat was the worst to cet. 1 
camp of six men we had to put up with sheep 15 Ibs. the carcase. and nearly 
as old as the youngest of onr party: that sort that vou can read the news 


paper through. The beef we got was very little better. An enter prising 

young fellow in the neighbourhood wanted 10 supply the ND ы walla 
1 

at 15 рег. Ib. We asked him if he could not throw in a bear or two. or ah 


inana for a change. but whether the price was too high. or our stomachs 
were too particular—it is xo many vears ago that I forget—bnt anyhow his 
offer was declined with thanks. | 
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The only place we could get stores from was ш and if the 
boat got wind-jammed (which was often the case) vou had to wait until 
she did get m before you could get all the stores von wanted. for the store- 
keeper was bound to be out of some of them. 


The track in here was very bad for several years. One day I and another 
man were riding in when we came upon a man (I think he worked for 
Mr. R. N. Scott) lving in a spot called the Glue-pot. He had one arm on 
the bottom. to keep his head from going under. and the other outstretched 
above his head. with a bottle of brandy clasped in his hand. and was calling 
out, "One more drink before I die." But. unfortunatelv. he had not drawn 
the cork before he took the header. We rescued the bottle and then the man 
—both recovered. 


Cocksfoot seed was 53d. per 1b. in Melbourne. then boat freight to Grant- 
ville. then bullock waggon (о Goding’s shed. after which it had to be packed 
at 14. per Ib. on the ground. We sowed 11 lbs. of ryegrass, 9 Ibs. of Cocks- 
foot. and 2 lbs. of white clover per acre. 


The first vear we sowed 40 acres. and the second year 250 acres. І 
have seen grass that was sown in the Autumn up and in — in the first 
week 11 August. that was when the clearing was surrounded with sernb: 
the seasons are quite different now to what they were then. After the first 
year, neighbours came in all round us. but it was some time before we saw 
who our neighbours were on the north side. as we had nothing but a 
survey line to go by. but in time Mr. R. N. Scott and myself blazed and 
opened a track going north, and that now is our main road to the ТНК? аў 
station. 


Chock-and-log fences were erected mostly then. as taking the logs off 
the land helped to clear it. and they made а very fair fence for a few veuis 
until wire could be got on to the ground. 


Recollections and Experiences 
MR. F. P. ELMS. 


My first introduction to this part of Gippsland 

Was in the vear 1585, and though not able to pose as 
an old pioneer of the first rank, I have seen the coun- 
trv transformed from a virgin forest (о its present 
condition of prosperity and productivity. The cause 
of our family’s selection of land here was through 
my brother Arthur, having studied at Dookie 
Agricultural College, and wishing to start оп 
his own account, was told of the splendid virgin 
forest land at Poowong by the late Dr. Elmes, of 
lerwick. a friend of my father’s. Тһе doctor was 
publie vaccinator of the district. and used to make 
periodical trips to Cranbourne. and thence as far as 
Poowong. and thus spied out the promised. land. 
After a trip down here to inspect for himself, my 
brother. and also my father. selected two blocks 
in Jumbunna East, on one of which I now reside. 
J was too young to select at that time. My brother's 
block had a small clearing. about 20 acres. of grass 
land when I eame here first. 





| left Beaconsfield by the morning train, and arriving at Drouin, took 
Watts coach to Poowong. arriving there at 6.20 p.m. It was in the month 
of February, 1885. and the dust was several inches deep on the coach road. 
Being met by my brother with a horse, we rode down the South Track. First 
we rode through the cleared country near Poowong for about two miles. and 
then entered the forest in a track just wide enough to avoid the trees and 
hazel-. but very rough. just as the mud of Jast Winter had dried in huge 
mounds. Logs had just a gap eut in them. and the horses had to jump or 
step across what was left. Stumps had. of course, been left in the ground 
and the roots being laid bare by the traffic. made travelling rougher still. 
and consequently very slow. The tracks kept to the ridges instead of running 
along the sidings. and when at the end of the ridge it dropped steeply to the 
creek- below: these had either to be jumped or a rough little bridge of a 
few hazel sticks laid on two beams would span it. Here and there we 
entered the clearings of the selectors en route. and following a bridle track 
winding across them among the stumps and logs. would again enter the 
scrib track. and =o on till we got tor. John Glew’s homestead. “Cora DOM 
at the present site of Jumbunna. This was a very advanced selection at that 
period. owing to the pluck and push of the owner. Пе had a fairly large 
area under grass. was running sheep. and had a brick house to reside in. This 
house. also а Jog dairy with shingle roof. still stands as a landmark. and was 
remarkable in its history. The lime. roofing iron. doors. windows, ete.. were 
brought on pick hoses from Grantville. and the brickmakers. whe made the 
bricks on the ground. came down from Brunswick. where Mr. Glew’s father 
had brick kilns, 
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In giving my impressions of the country on my first sight of it. } must 
mention the condition of Poowong at that time. Although high Summer and 
dry everywhere else, here was green grass im abundance, cocksfeot, mostly 
with clover and a little ryegrass: the cocksfoot taking naturally to the loose 
soll and bearing out its characteristic quality of growing among the greatest 
mixture of debris and branches. and holding its own. Scoteh thistles abounded 
in plenty. especially on the roadside. The selectors cleared their land. 
erected a log fenee on their roadside boundary, and sowed grass to that fence. 
Out on the road where the cleansing fires had burnt the ground bare. except 
the fallen saplings and logs. the thistles grew thick and high ах one’s head 
on horseback. Where the seed came from was a mystery. Shedding their 
seed and down. the latter lay on the ground like snow. a foot or more deep, 
and in the heat would ignite like powder if ht. Any patehes of burnt ground 
not sown at once with @rass-seed would become covered with these thistles, 


The immense trees. dead a few years now. towered skyvwards. and by 
their numbers blocked. the distant view. except where by chance a сар 
occurred to allow a peep out beyond. Тһе seene from Poowong. which is 
on a high elevation. towards the South and East was over the forest, and 
the day I arrived there. being a good burning day, columns of smoke in 
various places told of the selectors taking advantage to clear the patches of 
sernb eut during the Winter. and lying till now to dry. The town of Poowong 
consisted of the public-honze. store. post-oflice, blaeksmith/s and other build- 
ings in the one street. and behind and beyond. the grass paddocks green 
and hixuriant. hastily fenced. and fnll of standing and fallen trees. amongst 
which grazed the cattle. full and contented in this land of plenty. Ті 
arrival of the mail coach was. of course, the event of the d: tv. and the various 
passengers being met by their respective parties and making preparations 
for their ride through the pack-tracks. made the town busy. and added to 
the sign of prosperity and hopefulness of the place. This was 
the «ау оп which the stores were delivered on the South Trask, 
and when I and my brother were half war down we were over- 
taken ін Mr Blew’s clearing by Mr. E. Dixon. whose brother, 
Ar. Jas. Dixon. kept the Poowong store. Тһе first we knew was 
the crack of a whip in the track. in the serub behind us. and presently 
appeared at full trot a string of five pack-horses. laden on each side with 
bags and boxes. aud topped ip with the same by means of straps. which. in 
the hands of an expert. packer. was truly a work of art. when one considers 
the hillaneing and security of all kinds of goods of various sorts and sizes 
and shapes. to be held firmly on a trotting or canterine horse, with many a 
bimp by the overhanging hazels. The boss of a team, riding a good pony. 
loosebag slung on his back. and freely using the whip on the jogging team in 
front. made the tail-ender keep itp to the leader, who forged шиені. the others 
following him in single Ше. ‘These goods were for the selectors en route, 
and. as the huts were reached. the various packs were taken off; to the relief 
of the nas, and most probably to the ]ov of the cook of the CU ap. 


After staying over night. with our friends. the Селу, my brother and 
I next morning took onr wav to our destination, entering the serb again on 
the hill to the Sonth of where the Јна township now is. and in an 
hour were at the hut on my brothers clearing. The only selectors South of 
here at this Gime were Messrs. C. Parsons; George Matheson. and Rainbow 
os. Beyond was ргаепеа Лу imknowüu land. MeLeod Bros. to the Bas 
had their hut on their dividing line on the top of Mount Misery. and there 
kept the Jimbiona East Post Office. My brother had about 20 acres in grass 
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and a hut built of logs, with a shingle roof: the water supply being a barrel 
from whieh the overflow ran into a 6 feet hole in the ground. The advent 
of the neighbouring selectors was kept up continnourly from this time. The 
furthest out clearing or but was made the rendezvous for the time being by 
the newly arrived E ior till his hut was erected. and his clearing started. 
The work of clearing pack-traeks also commanded attention, sometimes 
parties of six or so W working together to hasten it on: а certain number of 
days’ work being given by one. and later on returned by his neighbour. In 
this w ау greater power was available in rolling logs out of the way. besides 
being more sociable for the members in their w “ork. 


The work on the selections from now on was the effort to obtain clearing 
and grass. at the same time adding to the comfort where possible by adding 
more buildings and yards for the working of the place. About this time 
the small paddocks. although growing great abundance of English grass, 
were stocked heavily, the few cattle. the necessary horses. and the predacious 
wallabies being a great tax on them. The cattle fared well. however. by 
being able to take to the serub when they wished. and could hve there 
altogether on the wire-grass. sword-grass and leaves of small trees. When 
selectors cleared the кеті» to an adjoining clearing. a log fence was put up 
between. and it gave a forward settled appearance to the place. Some tried 
sheep on these new areas, but the dingoes and footrot proved that they were 
not suitable stock to put on at that stage. 


The hving of the pioneers was rough. as can be easily imagined when 
it is understood that only the pack-saddle could bring in our goods. and it was 
surprising what things could be packed. Horses. though ору at first. 
settled down to the work after a few trips. and got so used to the noise 
and rattle of their loads that I have seen animals that could be trusted to 
pack crockery with safety. not only by being led. but driven. The training 
usually began by putting flour. potatoes or some unbreakable material on. 
and after a deal of bumping against trees to the distress of the poor nags. 
who nearly got knocked off their feet. they would learn to measure the distance 
themselves and avoid a tree for their own sakes. It was very tempting to the 
pack-horse to get out of the mud in the middle of the track and climb along 
the drier edge. but even his dull brain soon realised it was better to walk in 
the mire than to be hurled almost off his feet by the pack bumping some- 
thing. I have seen a pack-horse going ahead with a pack try to take a short 
cut between some hazels. and going in between them found out that the pack 
could not go through. baek out and take the proper track again. It was 
considered that 200 lbs. a bag of flour. was a fair load for a horse. and 
althengh it may seem strange. it was а fact that the lighter horses. owing to 
their activity in the rough tracks. would do better work than the heavy ones. 
Very fat horses were practically useless for safe packing. the poor ones with 
a good "keel" would be more reliable. and have less risk from an uneven 
load shpping round. Among the many curious articles packed in this way 
were sheets of Iron. building timber. small tanks. and an harmonium., which 
last wax balanced by a keg of treacle. I once went to Andersons Inlet for a 

pack of fruit trees. which are now growing іп *Torwood" orchard. and 
hrought forth the censure of some residents there when I balanced it with 
its equal weight of sand. about 40 lbs. They considered it cruelty to animals 
to cart sand up that wav. I could not divide the well- -packed bundle of trees. 
as it would have dried their roots if I had opened it. 


The daily fare of the hut was meagre and simple. Хо butter 
meant. of necessity, either jam ог treacle. and the 100 lb. keg of 
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treacle жах to be found m most of the pioneers’ camps. Bread mak- 
ing by аша{ойїх may better. be imagined than described. If the batch 
proved a “sod. well. there was nothing else, it had to be eaten. The 
soda bread or scone had to be the only form used by those in making a 
start in camping. but as this would not agree with the system long. recourse 
was had tu the veast bread a soon as it could be done. ` Meat was obtained 
from someone who had killed a beast. and was taken in 50 lb. lots and put 
in the brine barrel. According to the season—hot or cold—would depend 
how much fresh meat could be hung. the rest was pickled, and that sometimes 
went a bit "off." but had to be gone through. A good appetite acquired after 
four or five hours’ axe-work easily overcame апу squeamishness as to tainted 
meat. Tomato sauce also eame to the rescue and drowned the smell while the 
appetite was being appeased. 


Cooking was done at night. or. perhaps. on a dav too wet to work out- 
side. After a hard dav = picking-up or scrub-cutting, oue man would go home 
half-an-hour ahead. and have the fire lit, and by the time the others were 
home have the billy boiling. potatoes (if anv) peeled and on. or rice or 
dumplings done, ready for tea, when every one was washed. Then, after 
washing up. roll up sleeves, set bread. make more yeast, read a bit, and off to 
the bank, which wa- two flour bags stretched on poles and set on forks. blueys 
on top, and zo to sleep. 


Sunday morning was a very domestic time as a rule. mending clothes, 
extra cooking and cleaning up generally took place. and. then perhaps for 
Sundays dinner one’s best clothes might go on. just to feel clean once more. 
In the afternoon опе would either be visited or would visit some other selector 
and discuss local topics. arrange plans for next weeks road making or 
bridge making "bee." exchange papers. ete... etes winding up with a strike 
at cricket: more often. 


Later on as the women-folk came to the resene, things took a more hope- 
ful and comfortable aspect. The hours of work could be extended in the 
clearing instead of attending to household dutes. The mileh сом was 
requisitioned, the fare was more refined and palatable, the kitehen and flower 
garden began to demand the attention they properly deserved. and sociability 
took the place of unbroken drudgery. The snow-white tablecloth and other 
dainty embellishments in the home made the man turn. from the rougline-- 
of hatching and give a thought to the conmforts of sociability and civilisation, 


Just as Summer heat came on the great rankness of the new erass on the 
burns and the moisture of the small elearings gave rise to the scourge of eater- 
pillars; and for years this sort of Gane went on regularly until the grass got 
established. In the meantime it fared badly with the (осек, and many a 
selector had to set] them owing to his grass being laid waste, апа fre- 
quently had to reson it. Paddocks destroved by caterpillars presented 
partienlarly repugnant appearance. The grubs destroyed more than they 
ate. They nipped the shoots off at the roots. with the result that the 
withered grass lav about im rotting heaps as if It had been poisoned. 


In time the clearing extended and the question arose how to (иги the 
grass Into money. Sheep were out of the question, on account. of dingoes 
and footrot. fattening had its drawbacks: we sent off fat cattle (о Poowong, 
the nearest market then, and only got €2 10s. for them. We had thus to turn 
our attention to dairying. On all the selections now the eow-shed and vard 
was to be seen, starting with a few cows, The diflienlty of varding and 
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breaking in heifers used to the -erub was great: sometimes they would plant 
their ealves for a week in the bush. 


At first the slab wall and shingle roof made the best dairy. where the 
milk was set in dishes. The churn and butter-worker. and at last the cask, 
saw the butter ht for market. Kees of 56 lbs. capacity took some time to 
fill. and it is surprising the good quality of the butter on the whole. соп- 
sidering that it was put in laver after laver as it was made. These kegs were 
packed one on each side of a horse. either to Anderson’s Inlet and then per 
boat. or to Poowong and then carted thence to Drouin. and so to the city. The 
speculation on the price was great. Some of it would sell down to 4d. per 
Ib.. to our dismay. Any in the Winter time would perhaps go to 15. 6d. or 
1-. Ml. which would pay well. but. as a rule. the quantity of this was small. 
This butter was made very salt. to keep it. and it would be re-worked in the 

спу. and sold retail as fresh butter. This kind of dairying went on till the 
railway came to Korumburra. when we were able to fake our cream there. 
ai it was sent per rail to firms in the city and made пр into butter. When 
the tracks. which improved later on. got very boggy we had to pack the 
cream. two cans. one on each side of the horse. to Korumburra. The cream 
separator was introduced when dairving had come to this stage. The first mach- 
ine was brought into the distriet by Mr. С. Parsons. a horizontal Le Laval. 
and was the object of much interest апа speculation by neighbouring dairy- 
men. Improvements quickly developed. and the upright machines of various 
makes soon cast these old types to the scrap heap. Later on the residents 
of Movarra decided to start a butter factory оп their own account. and a small 
plant was erected on this property. capable of turning out four tons per week. 
It was successful. although handicapped for want of modern refrigerating 
appliances. Mr. R. T. Archer. now senior dairy expert to the Department of 
Agriculture. managed it. and by his skill and energy made first-class butter, 
notwithstanding all disabilities. In hot weather “he adopted the plan of 
working all night instead of in the heat of the day-time. and by many similar 
expedients. coupled with great resonrcefulness and painstaking care. gained 
a reputation for the Movarra brand of butter. Owing to the farmers to the 
North of the factory giving up dairving as the coal townships came into 
Бе. this factory was not central. and was moved to Kongwak. where 1t now 
Доптікһе- 


The dairying industry was the means, in those days, of bad roads and 
poor communications, of saving many of the selectors from abandoning 
their properties. With the opening up of the country came the necessity for 
better roads. The first tracks were ent simply as bridle tracks. but later they 
had to be widened for dray work. and our goods. for a time. before the railway 
саше. were bronght from Anderson - Inlet, 13 miles away. A road was ent 
for drays right over the ridge of McLeod's Hill. now Mount Misery. the 
sides being too -teep to negotiate. Then a winding track was made across 
the plains to avoid the swamps. to the Inlet. where the ketches brought the 
soo. "Thi meant a two days’ trip. one day to take the «ғау down and 
return to the foot of the hills with the load? and the next. and worst. up 
aud over the hills and home. AN the road- had to be made along the 
ridges then. but later on. and even up to the present. the work of getting 
a grade by running along the sides of the hills is going on. At first no monev 
wa- available from the shires. the farmers had to clear their own roads: later 
the ~hires came to the rescue. The condition of the roads was almost hepe- 
less. The -un or wind never got in to dry up the mud. and the earth was 
-imply vesetable mould. having no grit or firmness. However. as time has 
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gone by. the wind and rain have washed away the mould. and to-day the 
firmness of the roads surprises the pioneer who saw them 25 years ago. 


The discovery of coal in Mr. Horsley >. where to-day the Jumbunna mine 
is. marked an epoch which pushed this locality on. The seam had been found 
by some men while burning а stack of logs in a gully where it was exposed. 
and they smelt the coal fumes. Later on the seam was opened out. and an 
open air banquet was held to commemorate the event. The railway 
line was eonstrueted as far as Jumbunna township, and an aerial tram- 
way was constructed. which was an endless wire rope, travelling оп poles 
and trestles, to which iron buckets, holding about 5 ewt. of coal, were attached, 
but this plan failed. Later on the railway line passed on to Outtrim, where 
another seam had been discovered. and was worked under the name of the 
Outtrim, Howitt and British Consolidated Coal Mine. and its township ac- 
cordingly followed. This company. whose lease extended under thi» pro- 
perty, purchased 35 acres of land for a horse paddock. where, at a week-end. 
as many as 80 ponies and horses were run to give them a blow of fresh air. out 
of the mine, after the week's work. Since then the townships of Outtim and 
Jumbunna have waxed and waned. In the former town the crowds at one 
time, on a Saturday night, were such that pedestrians bad to walk im the 
roadway. Before the railway was completed to Outtrim from Jumbunna. the 
Outtrim Coal Company, to put their coal before the public. sent it by wageons 
of all sorts to Jumbunna terminus, the road being a continuous stream of teams 
all day. Big sums were earned by the carriers. also the miners: the graziers. 
too, reaped a harvest grazing bullocks and horses. 


Building and planning our homestead was one of the many matters that 
lay uppermost in our minds as the clearing went өп. My brother had built a 
comfortable house on his block. and for a period my father. mother. sisters. 
and I lived there. Meanwhile. another abode was planned. and eventually 
a weatherboard house was erected on niv father’s block. called. " " lorwood." 
The orchard was first fenced and planted, and then eame (he house. The 
railway was then being made from Loch onwards. The sawmill at Whitelaw, 
Tyson's. supplied the hardwood, and the rest came from the city. Іп the 
building we employed a Norwegian ship's carpenter, who, although not a 
throughly experienced house builder. suited the oeeasion. At that time there 
were numbers of these men. and Russian Finns and Germans, runaway sailorz 
from ships in port. and giants they were. not afraid of work or roughing U. 


In 1896 I applied for and selected an area of swamp land on the Powlett 
River. covered with tea-tree, and in Winter with water. The task of clear- 
ing this was totally different to that on the hills, and it took more time to 
get a sole of grass there. At certain times іп a late Sumner (nis newly 
cleared land got opened by cracks. and myriads of eriekets bred in the cracks 
and devoured everything. Ultimately it got out of this stage. and where it 
is drained is slowly developing into good grazing bind. 


Perhaps the most memorable event in the years of residence here was the 
1895 bush fires. New Years Day was the first of the outbreaks here. [It 
occurred a mile away, from some unknown ese. Ав the dry weather eon- 
tinued, grass, ete. became drier and fires burned out many places before our 
turn came. All the time heat and dry winds had made tinder of everything. 
and water was scarce. In the distance fires burned. and every change of wind 
sent them back and forward, keeping us in suspense. Things got so serious 
that we moved our cream separator and implements өш info the yard, and 
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even removed our clothes and valuables out of the house. placing them in a 
heap in a close cropped paddock. covered by a tarpaulin. which we kept wet. 
The day of fire came. We fought it and saved house and all around it, but 
grass and fences went. Then, desolation and a general mix-up of cattle; 
every man’s cattle were in his neighbours paddocks. just for a change, and 
had to remain so till temporary fences were erected. The rain did not come 
till the beginning of April, too late. and starvation faced the herds. We 
sent most of ours to the plains, but a great many were lost. and they were 
too weak to do anv good in the Spring. The only benefit the fires did was 
to sweep many paddocks clean of timber that would otherwise have taken 


vears to clear. 


Among the many experiences one cannot help remembering. is the feeling 
of helplessness that surrounded us in taking ourselves so far back with 
such poor means of communication with the "outside world. 'The nearest 
railway station was Drouin, 35 miles otf, 15 of which had to be done on 
horseback or on foot, the remaining 20 by rough coach road. How we longed 
for the coming of the railway line which crept. slowly forward 1n its construc- 
tion. and I can well remember the jov we felt on first hearing the whistle of 
the advanced contractor's engine or the blasting of the rocks in the cuttings; 
we felt that the link with the city was being forged. Then. before the regular 
traffic was commenced, we used to mount the trucks on the ballast trains and 
get down the line to meet the regular service at different points as 1t was taken 
over by the Government. 


When properly opened, the trip to town took four or five hours, 
instead of a full day’s hard travel, as before. It also expedited our 
mail service, хо that we got it at noon daily, whereas the first шай was 
once a week. and had to be sent for, on Sunday. The second stage was a 
tri-weeklv service, carried bv Horsley. Bros. from Poowong after the arrival 
of the coach from Drouin. Later still it was brought by Mr. Matheson. who 
Was the first to run a vehicle. This was a rough trip. for the coach from 
Droum would often break down or get stuck, oma the mails would often 
arrive at Poowong at dark or after: our mailman having then to traverse the 
lonely. 15 mile track and its dangers in darkness all the Way. arriving о 
place (the Movarra Post Office for a number of years) at 11 or 12 o'clock 
at night: and had. after this. a further journev of three miles to his home. 
A change in the name of the loeal post-office became necessary about the 
vear 190, Tt originally bore the name of Jumbunna East. being the name of 
the Parish. As there was also a Parish and post-office of .JJ'umbunna. much 
inconvenience occurred through our mails going there by mistake. А meet- 
ing of residents was held at my brother's house and the name of an aboriginal 
chief. "Moyarra." taken from a poem. was chosen. 


On the discovery of coal on Horsley's Jand and the formation of a 
company to work it. the directors called the mine Jumbunna. This led to 
ambiguity again. and the original Jumbunna residents changed the name of 
their post- -office to Glenalvie. The town in connection with the coal mine 
naturally adopted the name of the mine. which it now bears. 


In chureh matters, though our. population was of small importance. the 
distriet was always well served. the clergvmen and readers pushing their 
way bravely to carry the good tidings even into the forest. 


The Education Department. established a school on Januar v 14th. 1590. 
in ù log house of three rooms on my brother's place. starting with a roll 
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of eight pupils. Mr. Bailey. а new arrival of only a week from Ireland. being 
the first teacher. This building comprised residence. schoolroom (on week 
days). church (on Sunday). and meeting honse when required. 


And so the district progressed. While the settlers began to reap some 
profit from their hardly-won land they were able to spend some. if not all. 
in Improvements. Paddocks were securely fenced, light timber and logs 
burned off. permanent water supplies made. land prepared for the plough. 
comfortable homesteads and sheds built. and shelter belts and = orchards 
planted. Roads were being cleared of timber and stumps and formations 
and drains made to keep the water off and give a firm bottom to earry the 
increasing traffic. The first bit of formation in these parts was a side entting 
on the main South road. just abreast of where the railway station is 1n 
Jumbunna. | 


The continued rise in land values forms an interesting study. АП land 
was £1 per acre from the Government. With the forest on it and по roads 
for access, its value was a minus quantity. Nevertheless, it might be safely 
stated that £2 10. te £4 105. per acre would be an average estimate for partly 
cleared blocks about the vear 1590. А large area was cut up into small lots 
of about 100 acres in area near Dena. and sold at these prices. Іш five or six 
years time cleared land ranged about £6 to £9. From then on double figures 
were the rule. and. according to location and improvements, reached the £20 
values. At present. that is a common price for hill conntry. and on the that 
values reach £30 per acre. 


With the passing of the forest. the climate has altered its character. 
The shelter of the scrub caused a humidity in the atmosphere that is entirely 
absent now. while the hard. dry winds that sweep the hills now were SS 
Before the clearings lost the proteeting belts of serub the grass assumed i 
luxuriance and succulence all through the Summer. and a bright green Е. 
as if a continual spring existed. while now it regularly dries off and the 
hills present a brown dried-up appearance every Summer. Some pessimists 
predicted that this country would be worthless when the timber was removed. 
also that the shallowness of the soil would prove no good for grazing 
purposes: but that such is not the ease Is proved by the records of the immense 
amount of produce sent from the railway stations. During the nine months 
of the 1914-15 drought this part of the State has proved its worth in the 
way it carried. besides its own stock, the thousands of cattle, horses and sheep 
sent from the North. While doing this, and holding its own. it came to the 
rescue of the city milk supply, while the Western district failed, and lost 60 
per cent. of its dairy cattle from starvation, Potatoes, onions, supplies of 
butter and trucks of fat pigs were sent away in great quantities, while in 
the abnormal scarcity of beef and mutton Gippsland supplied a large propor- 
tion of the het quality of fats in the Newmarket vards. 


This rich. wealth-produeing province of Victoria. is the gift. of the 
pioneers to their country: opened пр. cleared. and developed to its present 
state by their own efforts. without the assistance or monetary aid of the 
Government. 


Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. J. HALFORD. 


Like most of the early settlers in South Gipps- 
land. my brother and self secured our blocks be- 
vond the last settler. The dates of the settlement of 
pioneers can be traced in this way. In our 
case по selecting had been allowed forsome time 
ou account of coal reservations, and the farthest 
selection South was the Messrs. Rainbow and 
Williains, but in 1885 land was again thrown 
open for selection. It was through Mr. A. W. Elms 
that we got to know of Kongwak. Пе had already 
settled in Jumbunna East. and his hospitality. (as 
of al! the early pioneers) was proverbial and ex- 
ceedinglv helpful. It ıs one thing the pioneers of 
this part of the State шау well be praised for. 
There were по hotels or accommodation places for 
miles around. but these early settlers gave. and 
eave of their best. and without their help many an 
incoming settler would have been greatly handi- 
capped. With my brother, Mr. E. С.Х. Напо: 
on the Sth of January. 1555, we fimt saw the Jvmbunna last country, 
and stayed. at Mr. A. W. Elms’ for the night. We got a lot of 
Information. and then went on to Mr. Nation's, of Leongatha, passing 
through the property of Mr. P. Shingler, where we had dinner. and were 
shown the coal in Coal Creek. near Korumburra. never dreaming at the 
time of the development of this industry in the near future. We saw land 
at Leongatha that pleased us. and thought we had settled on our choice. 
Later. however. we applied for the Kongwak blocks. and on September Ist. 
1555, went to fullv inspect them, ere the Land Board met. 





The trip was, indeed, for town lads. one of interest and ven- 
ture. We went to Frankston by rail, arriving at 8.45 a.m.: coached 
to Hastings. leaving at 9 and arriving at 10.15. the fare being 4s. 
The little steamer took us to Cowes, which was reached at 12.30, 
tickets 3x. 6d. From there to Griffiths Point (now San Remo). also 
9s. 6d. With a pack each we walked to Kileunda and stayed at 
Carew's Hotel. which has since been burned down. but it stood right againsi 
the sea on a high cliff. and the sound of the roar of the sea kept us trem 
sleeping. as 1t was a wild night. We walked to Muldoon's and eot there at 
3 p.m.. wading through miles of water. one time having to strip completely 
and held our clothes high up. My diary has. 5100 vards water as high as 
up to the armpits. 200 vards to the loin. 300 knees. 366 ankles otf and on: 
slushy and swampy flats." The kindness of the Muldoon family is alwavs 
remembered. and for miles around they formed a centre trom which hospi- 
tality flowed. We left there at 8 a.m. and walked round the plains twelve 
miles. and then up hill through the rich land. on a track of slush and mud. 
and got to Mr. A. W. Elms’ homestead at 4.45 pan. From there we 1nspected 
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the blocks. Mr. A. W. Elms guiding пх. Diary хау». “Went round our 
boundaries, blocks splendid. were 74 hours ont. rough, xcramb hne. verv tired 
and footsore.” The Land Board met on October 16th. and we were granted 
our blocks. 


On November 4th. 1555. we left our home to make a new home m the 
then E of South Gippsland. We took tools. blankets and tents with us. 
Mr. E. C. N. Halford and I went via Drouin. The coach journey to Poowong 
was rough, and the fare charged was Ts. 6d. The half-way house then was 
“Стоп. where we had dinner. reaching Poowong at 5 p.m.. taking T hours 
to do the trip. with 23 hours wait at Clifton's counted m. We staved at 
Mrs. Horslev's—a splendid manageress and exceedingly attentive to travellers’ 
wants. We had ordered our stores previously from Mr. Dixon's store. and 
were glad to hear thev had been forwarded. We secured a paek-horse from 
Mr. Horslev. and took on our belongings right to Jumbunna East. now 
Movarra, and staved at Mr. Elms. The track had only just been widened 
and opened out to Mr. D. McLeod's. and on this mam road for about ten 
years the great trees still stood and the roads were left unformed. We packed 
over our stores after cutting a pack track. This packing was a nightinare 
to me. and the pack of odds and ends somehow shifted, and in one of the 
trips I had a fearful struggle with it and the horse, whieh evidently knew 
] was à new chum. 





We pitched our tent in the middle of virgin sernb, and the night sounds of 
the wind high in the trees and lower in the sword-grass. the “thump, thump 
of numerous wallaby and paddy-melon. and the “burr” of the opossum made 
sleeping difficult at first. and weird. АП sounds seemed to gather in intensity 
in the bush. We soon got at the first essential in clearing, and by practice 
learnt the mystery of serub-cutting. Water was our chief trouble. as we 
had pitched our tent some distance from the Foster River. which flowed 
through two of our blocks. My brothers hand. after a time. got jarred by 
the axe work. and Christmas saw us back at our parents’ home. On January 
90th. 1556. we returned to the block to be ready for the burning of abont 
17 acres of scrub, After the burn, which was a poor one, we built our hut. 
The shingles for the roof had been split while waiting for the burn. and 
with. the wid of Mr. A. W. Кш». we soon had a more confortable camp. 
The picking up and sowing with grass seed followed in due course. We 
got through a great. deal of work. being young and full of hope. and the 
incubus of eight hours was non-existent. The young grass grew rapidly. 
and attracted the attention and appetite of hundreds of w: allaby ind. padidy 
melons, so that during the Winter we got very. little good from the place. 
Years afterwards a disease broke out among these marsupials: and when 
1 left the district in 1904 they were r d seen, and never on the clearings. 


On November 2nd. 1886; Mr. C. D. Tulloch came to see his block. and 
soon after became onr neighbour, In the same month our mother paid us я 
visit. In writing of her. my remarks will apply also to all the women 
folk. who faced the solitude. privations: and work өп the selections of the 
early tines. E met my mother at Poowong: already she bad the previous 
day's journey of mul to Dronin and then the wearisome couch. and now she 
had to free à long. tedious ride of 18 miles to our bush home. through a muid 
road, P step of the horse taken in a foot of mud, and at a walking расе. 
When I look back T realise, in even that one instance. something of what 
women cheerfully bore for love. 

ЛІ a Ll. 1857. niy brother. Mir. E. E ЫШ Ро arrived. and a 
worked the three selections in partnership for some years. We bad all gone 
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away for Christmas holidays. and on returning found two single blankets 
and a elothesbrush stolen. The thief must have given a shock to three- 
quarters of a bag of flour. for during our absence of three weeks it had gone 
musty. Mv diary says. "Got up at 445 a.m. and caught Mr. Rainbow, who 
was going to Whittet's store at Bena, and got him to pack down some flour 
for uz." These little things are mentioned to show a pioneer's troubles and 
activities. 


With Messrs. Williams and Rainbow, we cut a ағау track, and later оп 
our survey was followed by the Government survevors for most of the way. 
Road finding and making is in a pioneer's category, and on May 6th, Mr. 
Cecil Parsons came and stayed the night preparatory to exploring the 
country to try and find a way through our property South to Anderson's 
Inlet (now Inverloch). Mr. E. Halford and Mr. Lardner had tried a way 
Easterly. and found a tea-tree morass. and, therefore. impracticable. On the 
next day. May тїй, they kept near the Foster River, and found a good road. 
Mr. E. Halford wrote to Mr. Callanan. the District Surveyor, who later on 
sent a strong staff of surveyors down and surveyed a road. When this was 
being done the neighbours all joined together. and cut a dray-track. and they 
and the surveyors in two days (about November 11th. 1557) built a bridge 
over the Powlett River. south of Mr. C. D. Tulloch's. At this bridge-making, 
while splitting planks. a wedge that I had double-banked flew up and all but 
stunned me, hitting me on the nose. and leaving a black eve for a time. The 
next day (November 15th. 1851) I rede with Mr. Lardner. and with him 
blazed a road by compass direct to Anderson's Inlet, and later on this route 
was finally selected. As my injury had become painful I went to Melbourne 
to my brother, who was then a surgeon at the Melbourne Hospital. Не 
healed me. and then. as I knew most of the young medicos. brought me (black 
eve and all) into their private room. and my explanation of the case they 
pretended not to receive. but accounted for it in another manner. and said 
they hoped the other fellow got it worse than I did. 


Nine months later (August 2nd. 1888). my brothers and I built the first 
bridge over the Foster. at about the spot where the present Kongwak bridge 
now stands. Owing to floods, several bridges had to be constructed before the 
present bridge was built above the flood waters. 


Mr. E. M. Halford and I cut on January 30th. 1888. a drav track from 
the Powlett at Kongwak to the Buffalo swamp. near Wonthaggi. and later 
on the track was finished то Anderson's Inlet. 


On January 31st. 1888, my father paid his first visit to us. driving from 
Grantville. via Kileunda. along the Buffalo track. In a little over two vears 
we had got a good start. and roads opened out in two directions. north and 
south. It was some vears afterwards that roads to Outtrim and Glenalvie 


were dealt with. (Good health. long hours. hard labour. with occasional 
holidays and cricket days to brighten our duties. were our portion. Some- 


times our hands got jarred. all suffered at various times from this: of acci- 
dents there were few, mostly axe wounds. But one case I remember of a 
man cutting scrub for a contractor named Murray on MecHare’s selection. 
At 5.30 p.m. Mr. Murray came for me. When Ï arrived at the tent the 
bottom of the bunk was soaked in blood: the man had bled for 34 hours. and 
they did not know what to do. I treated the wound. and sat up all night 
and watched every hour to see if bleeding had started again. It was a most 
serious case. and for months the man was treated in the Melbourne Hospital. 
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The task of getting him away was very arduous. A rough bush track, hardly 
cleared at all. thr ough virgin serub, made it. with the big size of the patient, 
great toil. We carried him on the bunk made of poles and bags. in relays 
of three-quarter of a mile to the clearing. Messrs. Parsons, J. Gladstone, 
Will White, G. Matheson. Murray. his three mates. and myself. assisted. and 
we needed all this help. Mr. John Gannon was waiting for us with his 
buggy. and a pair of horses. and. like a good Samaritan, took him to Poo- 
wong. The weather was bad. and the. flies had got into the wound. and it 
was a wonder the man survived: he had cut the main artery of the foot, and 
without attention would have bled to death. When I got back home І was 
knocked up by the strain. mentally and physically. This happened оп 
November 12th. 1856. 


In the years to 1590 new settlers felt a financial strain: there were no 
near markets; Poowong was 15 miles away. The nearest railw: ay station was 
Drouin. It was customary for droves of cows and vealers to be taken there: 
the vealers trucked to Melbourne. and the cows driven back. The butter 
industry gradually developed. but in the 505 there was no frozen trade. and 
only a poor return was possible. Where privation, struggle. and self-denial 
was found in one generation, the present geueration now reaps where thev 
have not sowed. Land values шах be now high and dear. but the South 
Gippsland farms were made by much self-: sacrificing energy. and the good 
work for all time done by the pioneers will. I trust. lead this and the coming 
generations to do and give their best for those who follow them. 


— * 


Recollections and Experiences. 


MRS. W. J. WILLIAMS. 


About the second of June. 1556. I bade farewell 
to my parents and friends in the Ballarat district, 
and started on the first stage of my journey to 
South Gippsland, where my husband had preceded 
me. Му first baby. was then seven weeks’ old. I 
travelled to Melbourne with Miss Rainbow, who was 
going to Gippsland also. We stayed іп Melbourne 
that night. and went as far as Droum the next day. 
staving the night there. The following morning we 
started for Poowong in the coach. which carried the 
mails. ete.. for the South. One could not easily 
forget that trip: it was bump. bump. with an осса- 
sional lurch to right or left as the wheels dropped 
into a rut or went over a root or piece of timber that 
was thrown down to stop the wheels going too deep. 
The roof of the coach was very low. and unless one 
could hold on with both hands. one's head suffered 
considerably. I was at a disadvantage through 
having to hold my baby with one arm. As we pro- 
eressed my fellow passengers consoled me with the fact that it was worse 
further on. and we might have to get out and walk. That prospect was any- 
thing but cheering, as the horses were then kneedeep in mud. However, we 
did not need to get out and walk. but only to endure a few more hard raps 
that threatened to break our skulls. At last we reached Mr. Kennedy’s resi- 
dence. where we were welcomed by one of the kindest families it has ever been 
my lot to meet. My husband had arranged to meet us there. and was greatly con- 
cerned at the effect the journey had on me. and was worried lest E would not 
be able to proceed the next day. However. after tea. а good night's rest. and 
a hearty breakfast next morning. we started off for Jumbunna East, about 
19 miles distant. It was a great nndertaking. as we had to ride on horse- 
back all the way. and it was my first experience of the kind. We could not 
go out of a walk. so I was able to sit on. My husband carried the baby on 
his left arm. with a large shawl tied over his right shoulder. forming a sling 
or hammock for arm and baby. | Е P 





About 2 o'clock. we reached Mr. Blew^s place at Whitelaw. and received 
every kindness from them. After about an hours rest we had to mount 
horses again and push on. as the days were short. and we had a long way to 
wo, AS we advanced the road got narrower and more difficult. and instead 
of riding two or three abreast. we had to go in single file. We reached Mr. 
Rambow’ place at Jumbunna East about sunset. verv tired and thankful to 
get to bed that night. I stayed with our friends for about a week or ten 
days. a> my log cabin was not ready. for me. At the end ЭШ ss 
again mounted our horses to proceed to Konewak. our proper destination. 
We plunged into a very narrow bridle track, where we could on ШИШ trees 
on either side. and conld not see the sky in some places. xo dense was the ега), 
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Our horses had to scramble over logs and through mud knee deep nearly all 
the way. Occasionally we had to duck om heads to avoid overhanging 
branches. At last we eame to what was supposed to be a clearing on top of a 
very high hil, from which we could look down on the tops of "the trees all 
round. except the narrow ridge where we came out, and on a ledge some 
200 feet below my husband pointed to what appeared to be some ealvanised 
iron on top of a pile of logs. and said. “There is your home.” At first I could 
not speak. and my eve- filled with tears. That one spot of iron. in the midst 
of a sea of logs and stumps. looked so desolate that my heart failed me for the 
moment. However, after scrambling over logs. ete.. we managed to get to 
the cabin. which. on closer inspection, proved to be logs piled one on top of 
the other in chock and log fashion. except that the ents were deeper to allow 
the logs to he more closely. There was a large fireplace. made of wood out- 
side, and lined with stones and mud. There were also windows and a door, 
but it was not easy to get inside. as there was a huge stump in the doorway. 
My husband had bronght down some flooring boards on horseback. and had 
made a table of what was left over. after flooring the two rooms. so I settled 
the baby on the table, and prepared the refreshments my friend trad so kindly 
packed “for us. after which we were kept busy preparing for the first night 
m our new home. 


As the logs did not tonch each other in places. there was plenty of venti- 
lation, and the wind blew our hair about during the night. Next day we 
cut strips of tree ferns and put them in the erevices on the inside, and at night 
we started to line the rooms with hesan and paper. We got on very well 


with the hessian. but it was not so with the paper. Before we could get the 
second piece ready the first was blown on to the floor. so we had to stop and 
get more ferns. and pack them jn well from the outside. That done, we 


had no further trouble. and our cabin began to look comfortable. Тһе next 
work was to make some furniture out of a few pine boards and blackwood 
logs. The latter required a lot of chopping and planing to get it to the size 
required. We made a sofa. cot. and two easy chairs. whieh. when covered 
with eretonne. looked very nice and confortable. АП this kind of work had 
to be done at night. as there was fencing. clearing. ete. to be done in the 
daytime. 


When we had a little enclosure made. we thought. we ought to have a 
pig. Ав our friends had one for sale my husband went one morning on our 
one draught horse to get the pig. Арон noon I could hear in the distance 
some awful -quealing. which drew nearer as T listened. By and by he appeared 
sitting on the horse with a good-sized pig in a baw in front of him. struggling 
and squealing at a great rate. Of course, we laughed at getting him home 
and off the horse, but there eame a time when we did not feel like laughing at 


him. 


We decided to try. fishing in the river, which flowed at the bottom of our 
clearing. and invited our friends to come with us. We fixed the day. and 1 
made grent preparations, baking. roasting. ete. for the feast. Our friends 
arrived at the time appointed, and after having a cup of tea. with light re- 
freshments, and a promise of a substantial me al on our return, we started for 
the river. After scrambling over logs. ete... we got there. and stayed for an 
hour or two. but the fish were either not there or would not bite. We started 
for home feeling very tired and hungry. to find on our arrival that the pig 
had been there before us. and had destroyed. what he could not eat. T kept 
the bread, cakes, ete.. in a large boiler. aud the meat im a tin or box outside the 
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door. as there Was not too much room Inside. The pig had got out and en- 
joved himself. but I had to do some baking ere we could have anything to eat. 


If we ran short of provisions. it meant a 19-mile ride. leading a pack- 
horse all the хау. My husband had always to make an early start, and then 
could not get home till very late. On one occasion he could not get home 
till half-past eleven at night. so I was alone except for the baby. At times 
I felt very frightened. and on one occasion seeing a man whom 1 did not 
recognise coming down the hill towards the house. T pulled down the window 
blind and shut us door. I did not like doing it. as the poor man may have 
been hungry. or wanting work. but my nerves got the better of me. Another 
day a large iguana came close to the door. and being quite alone again I 
tried to drive it off. but it would just turn round and follow me baek again. 
At last. after a more daring effort on my part. it ran a few feet up a large 
tree close by. I felt sure it would come back again. so I got the gun. w hich 
had been left loaded. and rested it on the fence. I was shaking too much to 
hold it as I had seen others do. I took a very careful aim at its head. and 
was surprised and delighted to see it drop quite dead. When I told mv hus- 
band what I had done. he only laughed till he saw it. and, even then it was 
hard for him to believe that I had <hot it, ax 1 had been too frightened before 
to hold a gun: evidently the greater fear cured me. 

АП night the dingoes wonld set up a most dismal howl that made one's 
blood run cold. and the roar and screams of the bears would echo through the 
forest, but when the day broke the singing of the birds and the sweet smell 
of the different shrubs would make one forget the fears of the mght before. 
and thank God for the beauties of nature. Oh? how I used to love the early 
mornings, when everything awoke to new life: I would just stand and feast 
on the beauty and glory of it all. There was a spot down by the river which 
I never tired of looking at, the tall tree ferns. with their graceful spreading 
plumes. the bracken. swordgrass. clematis. maiden-hair fern. and Xmas trees. 
etc., made a picture impossible for me to deseribe. 





A BEAUTY SPOT IN THE GREAT FOREST. 
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The Sundays always seemed long fov the first 12 months: we would read 
till tired. and then go out and sit on a log or stump, and build eastles in the 
air. It was too rough to go for a walk, and with so much to be done we 
almost longed for Monday to come, so that we could be at 1t again. 


As time went by we could hear what seemed to be thunder in the distance. 
but it was in reality the noise made by sernb falling as it was eut. One day 
when up the track. my husband saw what appeared to be a break in the tops 
of the trees to the North: so. the following Sunday we climbed to the top of 
the hill. and. behold! there was a gap in the sernb. Some one was cleari Ing, 
and each week the gap grew larger. Then. in other directions, the same thing 
would occur, and the following February or March. we would see clouds of 
smoke. Each vear the clearings grew larger. and the smoke more intense, 
and as the years passed. the great walls of scrub were cut down. and bands 
of men could be seen chopping the logs up after the fire had passed over them. 
Then. the welcome news would be passed round that there was a woman on 
that or the other clearing. und we did not feel so altogether alone. It was 
comforting to know that, if trouble came. there was a woman to be got, even 
if it took two or three hours to bring her. It was not uncommon to have one 
of the axemen brought in to have a bandage or two put on. My husband came 
limping in one day with a piece of leather. a piece of sock. and a piece of his 
big toe in his hand: fortunately. they were not big pieces. The axe had 
slipped and cut his boot, taking the three pieces off as clean as if cut with a 
razor. 


As we could bring so little with us. we had not even a piece of tin to 
make into a shovel for putting the burning coals on the camp-oven. so I had 
to use a piece of pine board cut hke a spade. and dip 1t in water every time 
I used it. We brought a new spade and shovel with us. but using them in the 
fire would spoil them for outside work. 


I have reason to believe I was the first white woman to come (о Kongwak, 
and my second son was the first child born there. While I write. he is on the 
battlefield in France. fighting for his King and Country, with. I trust. the 
same courage and tenacity his father showed when trying to m:i ake a home in 
the forest of South Gippsland. 


Recollections and Personal Experiences of the Great 
Fires of February, 1898. 


MR. T. J. COVERDALE. 


The disasters caused by these fires were confined principally to South 
Gippsland. and covered an area of about a thousand square miles: lying be- 
tween the Main Gippsland line and the coast: and Westernport Bay and 
Mirboo: and oeenrred principally on the ist February. 1595, loeally known as 
"Red Tuesday." 

It might be as well to take a glance at the conditions existing at the time 
over the greater part of this area, so as to better understand the circumstances 
of the event. .X great deal of the country had been cleared of the original 
scrub fifteen or twenty vears before. leaving a forest of large dry trees, many 
of them 150 to 200 feet in height. These studded the clearings thickly. and 
the sapwood on them had become so rotten and dry that they were ready to 
burst into a blaze at the touch of a spark. Round the butts of these giant 
relies of a great forest the dry grass lav thick and deep over most of the 
country, for the Spring had been a good one, though the Summer was un- 
usually dry. The grass alone would have been a sufficient menace. but when 
it was thickly ~tudded with trees. up the dry sapwood of which the fire ran 
as if they had been sprinkled with kerosene. any attempt to beat a fire was 
hopeless. The wind tore the blazing sapwood from the burning trees. and. 
scattering it far and wide. lighted the grass and other trees in rapid succes- 
sion. till the whole country was alight for miles. and every old clearing a 
perfect inferno of fire. 


The difticulty of saving stock or buildings under these circum- 
stances can be imagined, and the wonder is, not that so many stock 
were lost, but that so many were saved. Some brought their cattle up 
about the homestead. where the erass was shorter. and the bi g trees had been 
felled for xome distance round: others, like myself, got them out on to a "new 
burn. “ that is, a piece of land on which eut serub has bee recently burnt. 

mt 1n most cases there was little time to muster, and round about the home- 
steads was often the hottest place. when the buildings caught fire. which they 
generally did. The older settlements along MeDonald's Track. and in East 
Poowong. suifered most. and their losses in buildings. stock. fencing. and 
grass were very heavy. At one place in that district. where there was a 
patch containing a few acres of the original scrub that had been left standing 
on the adjoining portion of two holdings. 120 head of cattle were destroyed 
in a few minutes in one lot. A creek ran through the piece of scrub, and, 
driven before the fire coming from the North. the cattle rushed down to their 

watering places. Meanwhile the wind carried the sparks right over the 
gully. and lighted the hills on the opposite side. "Then presently the scrub 
in the gully caught alight at the lower end. and the fire -weeping through it 
left the caitle lying i in "heaps dead. Against a fallen tree in the creek eight 
big bullocks lav piled on one another. In a hole lower down. twelve more 
lay dead. In another hole ne stood together in the water. but they had 
reached it over hot ashes. and burning charcoal. and their hoofs dropped off 
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as soon as they came out of the water. All up the gully they were Туйш in 
heaps—three or four together—some barely scorched. but all dead: zullocated 
by the smoke and heat. Others were smashed up and charred where burning 
trees had fallen on them, On some of the clearings dead sheep were lving 
in scores behind the charred stumps of the big trees to whieh they had run 
for shelter. Some had gone into hollow logs. where they had been used to 
camp out of the heat of the sun. and perished there. But volumes. rather 
than pages would be required to tell the story of that terrible week. 





It must not be supposed that all the homesteads destroved were 
burnt on “Кей Tuesday,” nor that those burnt on that day were 
destroved at one fell swoop: some of them were. but іп most cases 
there had been à long battle with litle fires before the main body 
of the fire cune ар. And then the final struggle beean. Faster and 
faster the rain of burning sapwood and sparks fell on grass, fences, 
and buildings. starting fires їп all directions; tall at lat "the unfortu- 
nate people rushing from point to point to put out fresh outbreaks. blinded 
by the smoke and utterly exhausted. conld do no more, aud the vietorions fire 
swept all before it. Amidst the burning homesteads and outbuildings, and 
surrounded by the blazing forest. sending showers of sparks and burning 
charcoal over everything. It was all they could do in many cases to save their 
own lives. Some got down underground tanks. while others threw water 
over each other to keep their clothes from being burnt off them. One man 
made his children he on the ground. and covering them with a blanket threw 
water over them. Sparks flew into every crevice. and started fires іп most 
unlikely places. One family placed a quantity of clothing and valuables in 
an iron tank when thev saw 1t was hopeless trving to save the house: a spark 
blew in through a small hole. and burnt the lot. A man took all the saddles 
and harness out of the burning stable. and putting them on a clear place 
threw some water over them: but when he went for them again there was 
nothing but the ironwork left. so intense was the heat. 


Many domestic animals also perished, dogs. cats and fowls falling victims. 
Even the hares sometimes failed to save themselves: and 1 remember seeing 
а hig spake that had evidently received his last call in n verv angry frame at 
ОЕ the fire had apparently come өп him ax he lay coiled—probably asleep 

—and stung him into savage activity. He had shot up his head in the midst 
of his coils in the usual attitude of battle. with Hattened head and neck and 
stiffened imuseles, ready to strike. and so he had died: and so he remained 
fill] decay overeaine the rigidity of the museles stilfened in his last vengeful 
purpose, 


In some cases where wider clearings had been made, and the big timber 
felled to a greater distance around the homestead, a successful fight was put 
up. especially if there was plenty of help available: but under less favourible 
cireumstances the flight was hopeless. 


Although “Red Tuesday" was by far the most disastrous day. some 
escaped on that day to fall victims later оп. Such was my own fate. Anti- 
cipating a big bush fire Ghat year from the existence of the conditions already 
— and from the fact ү. (here were 100 aeres of еш кеші» lying 

ady to burn alongside of iie. L determined to clear off all the stock | pos- 
ae could, and I had just got a dot of the sheep away. when the scrub. re- 
ferred to eaught fire : accidentally. That was about a fortnight before the big 
fires, and I thought it was a case with us then: but the day was cool. and the 
wind favourable. with a little dampness іп the morning. so that it Nid me 
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httle harm beyond lighting a few trees on the place. and giving us a forc- 
night's hard work looking after them. and what I had dreaded for weeks 
proved really my salvation later on. for it was on to this "burn" we just 
managed to get the stock in time to save them. when my own place was swept 
by fire three days after “Red Tuesday.” 


On “Red Tuesday" we had been down to Dena. trucking some bullocks: 
the day was not particularly hot. but a strong North-East wind was blowing. 
and everything was very dry. Several others were trucking also, and we had 
been busy for about an hour helping each other truck, and not noticing the 
weather. when some one remarked. “How dark it is getting. there is going to 
be a storm.” But on looking intently into the dark masses of cloud over- 
head. we discovered them to be immense volumes of smoke rolling before a 
high wind from the North-East. and darkening the whole sky from horizon 
to zenith. We knew then that something tragic was happening in the North- 
Fast. We knew also that the fire was a lone way off, as there was no smoke 
low down in our neighbourhood. But everyone got a seare. and we lost no 
time*in getting to the horses and making for home. When the man and 1 
got back. we could see no fire. but we could hear the hum of it a lone wav 
off, and the darkness was increasing, although it was only abont 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon: so I decided to muster the stoek and run them out on the 
“burn —the land before referred to. on which the serub had recently. been 
burnt. By five o'clock. we had got them together: it was too dark to count 
them. so taking it for granted they were all there, we bustled them out on the 
burn—sheep and cattle together, 





Almost the only light now was the red glare of the distant fire 
reflected on the canopy of smoke overhead, and to look upwards was 
like looking up into a great dome of burnished eopper, that glowed 
and paled alternately under the influence of the wind on the distant 
masses of flame. ‘There seemed to be some unusual quality in the atmosphere 
that «hanged the appearance of flame and of burning embers. Plame burned 
with a steely blue light. and embers looked like glowing pieces of silver. 
This we noticed in passing a few trees and stumps still alight on the burn. 
and when striking matches. The wind had now gone down, and there was 
no sound but the hum of the fire like the sound of breakers on the coast a 
long way off. This. with the red canopy overhead. and the altered appear- 
ance of everything in the strange light. gave a weirdness to the night not 
easily forgotten. Riding to the top of a hill from which we could get a view 
Eastward. up the valley of the Bass. we caught our first view of the fire. А 
far-blown spark. carried along in some upper current. had Ht a patel of cut 
сери far np the valley. and the strange looking tlame appeared to be lowing 
over it. Tt looked like a lake of molten silver. with tongnes of it running up 
the dry trees like silver snakes. We did not stay to admire it. but rode home 
to prepare for the enemy. 


But our Waterloo was not vet. The dampness of the evening 
was beginning to fall, and the wind had gone down a good deal: 
and the timber was not so dry where the fire was. Мо thet by the time 
it reached us it had steadied down. and by working all night we were able to 
check it for the time. But on Che Friday following the wind ch: meed to the 
‘North-West. bringing the big fire that had dong all the damage about 
Poowong. up the valley of the Bass tous. We had been battling since about 
4 o'clock in the morning with a [ire on an sdioming property on the West: 
and the Tuesday's fire on the Sonth- Hast was also besinning to revive. Abot 
12 o'clock we could hear the rear of the bie fire, and I knew it was a ease this 
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time. and the only thing to be done was to get the stock out of the road, if 
possible: though I was afraid we bad left it too late. Sending one of the 
men after the horses. I called up the other three to the house and told them 
what I proposed to do: which was. for two of us to go after the stock. and the 
others to defeud the house and buildings. 


After considering the possibilities of an underground tank as a 
place of retreat if the worst should happen. they agreed to stand by 
the homestead as long as possible. So placing а bottle of whisky on 
the table. and telling them not to let it get burnt. I grabbed a billy 
and some tucker in case of a long campaign, and Murray—the other man-- 
and myself rode off as hard as we could to get the c: attle and sheep together 
and out on the “burn.” We had no time to spare. for the stock had all re- 
turned to their run since the Tuesday. and there were still 190 head of cattle 
and 400 sheep on the place. Fortunately it was about the time of dav v hen 
the cattle were down about the watering places along the Bass. But the 
sheep were scattered all over their own paddock behind trees and in hollow 
stumps out of the heat. The Bass runs roughly East to West across my pro- 
perty for about a mile. To the оп. where the cattle were. the ground 
rises gently from flats along the creek. To the North a range rises to а 
height of about 300 feet, and on top of this were the sheep. — Adjoining сї 
the East, but only on the North side of the creek, was the "burn"—the only 
place of safety. 


Sending Murray after the cattle. I went after the sheep myself, 
and rousing them out of We stumps and from behind trees. where 
thev had been sheltering from the sun, I got them together and ou the мо for 
the "burn." But it was fearfully hot. and it was tedious work forcing the 
sheep through the long grass and the thistles. and the dog was knoeked up. 
I sot them within about ten chains of the burn when they stuek up under 
some green trees, so I left them there for a spell, and went back to help 
Murray with the cattle. He had got them all mustered, and about half 
of them over to the North side of the creek. but it was a bad crossing place. 
and before the tail of them was over, the head of the mob was well up the 
range and stringing along Westward 1 in the wrong direction towards the fire. 
Г went ahead to turn them, and in doing so rode over a spur on the range and 
came in sight of the fire away down the valley of the Dass to the North-West. 
My hair nearly stood on end: I did not expect to see the fire хо close: it was 
only about half a mile away. and eame rolling over the dry sedge grass. wire 
grass and undergrowth in great red billows—a perfect torrent of flame. I 
did not wait for a second look. but donl ong the cattle baek on the others that 
Murray had now got over the creek, we bustled them along the face of the 
range as hard as we could go. the fire roaring behind all the while. 


Up till then the wind had been rather in our favour. but 
now it changed, and blowing directly on to us from the fire, the burn- 
ing stuff soon began to fall. around us and on us. burning little holes 
in our hats and clothes: fortunately both we and the horses were 
too wet with perspiration to burn very freely. Occasionally a spark 
would fall on a bullock, making him switch his tail and rush 
forward. But things soon began to look serious: sparks were lighting the 
grass around and among the cattle. little black patches. appearing suddenly 
without apparent canse and spreading fast. We were passing among a 
number of heaps of wood not burnt off the previous vear, and these began to 
take fire and blaze. The cattle did not like it. and neither did we. "BA 
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G—d, boss,” said Murray, “I reckon if we're here much longer we'll snuff 
out." But we stuck to them till we got them through the heaps and close to 
the burn: then I left him and went after the sheep, but without much hope of 
saving them. They were just where I had left them. standing with their 
heads down and their mouths open. panting: and the grass Was alight about 
three chains away from them. I never expected to get them out, but deter- 
mined to have a try for it. The big timber was not alight round them 
vet and there was no fire between tinem and the burn. Dui they were bad to 
shift. and the dog was played out: he could only wobble round the sheep. 
He tried to bark. hut could only produce a hoarse grunt. and they took very 
little notice of him. At last I got them on to the ‘burn. with noi a moment 
to spare, for the grass fire was right on the horses heels. ‘Then the main 
body of the fire came up with a roar through the dry timber. and l had still 
to keep going on the burn to getaway from the heat of it. Leaving the sheep 
in safety, I was Just going down the bum parallel with the fire to see how 
Murray was getting on. as I could not see him from where I was. when he 
came np over the hill and informed me that he had got all the cattle out on 
to the burn and driven them well back into safety. and the whole country 
behind them was ablaze. And so we saved them. 


We could do nothing more now — this was the finish: and 
the place was swept from end to end. So we took the saddles 
of our steamme horses and sat down on a log at a safe tlis- 
tance watching the fire. It was a grand sight: the country out of 
which we had just brought the sheep and cattle was now a howling furnace 
fanned by a hurricane. and the noise was terrifie: we had to shout to hea 
each other speak. Every great tree was a roaring pillar of fire from which 
red banners of flame streamed out to leeward. The cause of the fire being 
so strong here was that it was a patch of very heavy dry. timber which had 
never had a fire through it since it was killed twenty vears before. 


A hundred acres of green кетп» adjoining on the North also caught fire, 
burning fiercely and ; sending up great masses of black smoke, covering the sky. 
We had plenty of time to anrvey the sight, for we were marooned there for the 
next five or six hours. being unable to get back through the burning timber. 
Murray had stuck to the billy and tue ‘ker strapped securely on the saddle, 
through all the tribulation, and they eame in handy now. We had had 
nothine to eat since early morning. and very. Tittle then. as commissariat 
arrangements had been upset lately: so we thought we might as well have 
a snack as it was now night. Tle found some water on the burn and boiled 
the billy. but we could eat very liltle—only drink tea. After things cooled 
down a bit we made another attempt about nine o'clock to get back to the 
homestead, as I was anxious about the men. By dodging about where the 
timber was a bit thinner we got within cooee of the house. which we could 
not see for smoke. though the fires made it light enough, and giving a cooee 
we were relieved to hear it answered from the homestead: then making a 
dash for it we were soon exchanging experiences with the defenders. Dy 
dint of hard work with the beaters and plenty of water they had managed 
to "keep the flag flying." though they had had » particularly hot. time of 
it. and their thoughts had often turned to the nnderground tank. A fivebreak 
round the house and the burning off of rubbish some time before had helped 
them considerably to make good the defence. 





That night the hills were a magnificent sight: every tree was alight for 
holes. and TM ground Was strewn "ER fallen fracments burning and elowing 
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in the darkness. But we were in no mood to admire it. thinking of the 
nnfortunate animals: for there was not a blade of grass left. We turned 
the horses we had been riding all day into the garden. where there was а 
little green stuff and rubbish, also a bed of carrots, which after a while they 
learnt to vank out of the loose ground with their hoofs and teeth. The 
sparks were still flying thick from the burning trees all round. and we had 
to stand wateh and watch that night and for several nights for fear of 
aceidents. Onr bedding. spare clothes and valuables had all been buried in 
the garden long before: but a shakedown on a bag under a tree was good 
enough for such hot nights and much safer than inside. 


Next morning, what a scene of desolation. Gone were the great white 
trees we had looked on for years: gone were the fences and vards, and gone 
too was every blade of grass. Nothing to be seen but black stumps. black 
ground, and great black logs smouldering in all directions; while low down 
over everything hung the smoke. smarting the eves and obscuring the distant 
hills. Truly it was a desolate prospect. accentuated as it was by the starving 
cattle wandering to and fro looking for something to eat. My first thought 
was for them. and I went to Bena first thing in the morning to order trucks 
for those fit for market and fodder for the rest. But I could only get five 
cattle trucks, as there had been a rush on owing to the fires on Tuesday, and 
I could not get any sheep trucks for the following market on such short 
notice. Next Tuesday we got a lot of the bulloeks away. and after a time the 
hay arrived for the others. In the meantime. I don't know how they lived. 
Before the fire there was a great number of big green thistles on the ground, 
thev had been too sappy to burn. but the fire had left them brown and dead. 
These the stock soon discovered were eatable. and before long cleared them 
all off into the roots. There was also some pencilwood scrub on the flats that 
the fire had. killed: this the cattle broke down. eating the dead leaves and 
smal] twigs on it. In the damper places in the flats also were the charred 
butts of the sedge grass and tussocks, which the sheep worried till they were 
literally black in the face. and looked like a mob of well-bred Shrops. 


One way or ancther the stock nianaged to pull through until I sent some of 
them to market. others to grass out of the district. But it was a great loss, of 
сопке. having to sell them in glutted markets and before thev were fit to go. A 
creat many people sent the stock еу had saved to the bayonet grass plains 
near the coast. bnt the feed was not suitable and the place was overstocked. 
and a lot of then: died. I sent mine to Lang Lang and thev did fairly well. 
АП T lost in the fire itself was one bullock. killed by а burning limb falling 
on him, and a few sheep: but T lost a lot of sheep afterwards through 
straying. as there were no fences for miles. The Government supplied fodder 
eratis or at a very cheap rate, but most of the settlers were too independent 
to avail themselves of it and purchased their own. 


When the disaster became known in Melbourne large quantities of 
clothing were generously sent up from the city. as many of the settlers had 
lost everything except what they stood up in. There were very few that 
required more than the most temporary assistance. but the promptitude of 
the city people was very commendable. Most of the articles sent np were 
useful. but some were of rather doubtful service in the back blocks, Fashion- 
able life was represented by several evening dresses aud a few dress suits. 
And one sturdy serübeutter was seen doing the “block” in a top hat and 
claw-hammer coat surmounting a pair of old moleskin- with отап 
trimmings. A consignment of straw mattresses left carelessly overaieht on 
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a verandah in the township was much appreciated by a lot of starving cows 
wandering to and fro seeking what they might devour. 


After the fire came the reckoning of the cost. No doubt it had done 
some good in clearing up a lot of old logs and undergrowth. and in burning 
down and burning away thousands of big trees. But against this it had 
destroved much of the grass which, being all artificial, had to be resown in 
many cases: if not resown the pasture gets patchy and weedy. Tt had also 
strewn the ground with great logs. causing a lot of heavy y and expensive 
clearing. Then houses and outbuildings had to be rebuilt. fenci Ing and vards 
re-erected. stock replaced and orchards replanted. Dogwood also came up 
very thickly on the burnt ground after the fires. especi ially where there were 
no sheep. costing a lot of money to clear it. Fortunately for burning off 
operations. the following Autumn and Winter were unusually drv and the 
timber burnt well. But the dry weather was bad for the newly sown seed, 
and for the grass roots scorched by the бге, and the grass came late. 


About July and August the people began to bring back what was left 
of their cattle from the plains and elsewhere. and the country began to 
recover. lt was not until келік afterwards, however. that the sears caused 
bv the fire were thoroughly healed: that the properties were all re-cleared. 
re-sown and re-fenced and the homesteads all rebuilt. The removal of so 
much of the dead forest quite. changed the appearance of the country in 
many places: new landscapes appeared, with views of green hills and valleys 
previously unsuspected. But by the settlers themselves that streninous week 
in February. 1898, will never be forgotten. The long battle with the fires in 
the heat and the smoke. the anxiety and the crushing disaster in the end, with 
its consequent worries, aged many of them more than years of hard work, 
and laid in some the seeds of ill-health: one common complaint was 
opthalmia caused by the heat and smoke endured while working at the fires, 
and which sometimes ended in permanently impaired sight. “It was a cruel 
setback to them after all the vears of struggling and tardy prospects. of 
success. but the men who had cleared the great forest of South Gippsland 
were not to be daunted. even by such a disaster. They fought on gamely in 
spite of the odds. and soon the prosperity of the country. that seemed to have 
been wiped out by the fires; rose again, Phoenix-like, from the ashes, and has 


continued uncheeked ever sinee. 


The years have rolled by since then, each bringing tts changes and its 
sensations. but “Тһе vear of the Great Fires” still stands as one from which 
io date events In the memories of the pioneers. 


Australia Phoenix. 


MISS F. FINN. 


O'er the quiet кемі» and the towering gums. 

A peaceful hush like slumber comes: 

The cottonwood flowers of dazzling white 
Cover the branches like stars in the might. 

The supplejack flings his mantle of fluff, 

Like a fairv's cloak o'er the branches rough. 
And the soft green moss spreads its kindly veil 
On tall trees fallen o’er hill and dale. 

Where the vellow wealth of the wattle tree 
Allows like waves in a golden sea. 


Here, parrots ghtter in red and green, 

The jay with feathers of sober sheen. 

The laughing jackass. the whip bird bright. 
Wheel and whirl in their joyous flight, 

The jewelled lizard with scampering feet. 
Takes no heed of the noonday heat. 

The Kangaroo and wallaby pass 

Taking their toll of the luscious grass. 

There Nature scatters with lavish hand 

Нег wealth of treasure through all the land. 


A swagman passing along the way 

Boiling his "billy" one Summer's day 

With careless hand his camp fire seatters. 

Пе had had his meal. and nought else matters. 
A putt of wind. a spark. a flicker. 

A reddening glow o'er the sticks runs quicker: 
A few dry leaves. like a powder train. 

Swiftly earries the creeping flame. 

Some rotting branches. a sapless tree. 

An upward spring—and the fire-fiend’s free. 


Higher and meher his red arms grasp. 
Tighter is drawn their burning clasp: 

From tree to tree the red flame goes. 

Searing the grass that beneath them grows: 
Yet wider those blazing arms stretch forth 
Eastward and Westward, to South and North. 
Till all the land. like a funeral pyre. 

Is a blazing furnace of liquid fire. 

Wide flung are the blood red gates of hell. 
And dancing devils the red tide swell. 


AUSTRALIA PHOENIX. 


Like a far-off whisper of coming ill 

The hearts of God's creatures with terror fill. 
The lyre-bird starts in the shadows dim. 

And the jackass’ laugh has an echo grim. 

The parrots fly with frightened shriek. 

And the wallaby leaps o'er the reddening creek: 
The snake and possum go side by side. 

Blind fear. to their flight. the only guide. 

The fire-fiend comes. with his red arms spread. 
Gathers them living. and leaves them dead. 


The whole wide land. that has glowed with life. 
Laughed with brightness. and throbbed with strife. 
Lies charred and blackened. as formless things 

To which no semblance of life now clings: 

Nor bird. nor beast. nor thing that crawls. 

No sound on the deathly silence falls. 

Апа Autumn's fingers are powerless quite 

To soften destructions awful blight, | 

And Winter comes with its cold and rain, 

But brings no help in its bitter train. 


The slow weeks pass on their weary way. 

Till. suddenly. one brightening day 

A green flush spreads o'er the waking earth. 

The fresh erass springs in its bright new birth. 
The radiant sun and the soft Spring air 

Bring forth all manner of verdure rare: 

The settler now, with hardy toil. 

Clears and prepares the fruitful soil. 

And the stricken land. that had aseless lain. 

Is ready for cattle or golden grain. 


Florenee Finn. 


A Review. 


MR. R. S. B. YOUNG. 


For several wears, while in its first stages of development. the forest 
country of South Gippsland, into which the writer made his debut as a Bank 
Manager twenty-three Years ago. was an insatiable absorber of capital. which. 
either in the form of savings aecumulated elsewhere by the new settlers. or 
money borrowed, had to be laid out in clearing and sowing down some portion 
of the area selected. then covered with an almost impenetrable growth of 
scrub thickly studded with giant trees, a few of whose skeletons still stand here 
and there to tell the tale of the wonderful transformation effected by the 
combined efforts of those lion-hearted pioneers. and the operations of nature. 
Under the adverse—indeed. almost tmpossible—conditions which they had 
then to face, the improvements made were necessarily crude and rough: but 
this preliminary scratching of the surface was sufficient to demonstrate beyond 
all doubt that there was a marvellous fertility in the soil. and gave the 
intrepid selector fresh heart to persevere in. what must often have seemed 
to him a heart-breaking struggle. 





The next stage was that in whieh the settler. after a few years of 
unremitting toil and hardships in the form of almost impassable tracks for 
bringing m the bare necessaries of life. severe Winter climate. and all but 
complete isolation from the advantages and comforts of civilisation, had 
got some portion of his area into something like productive condition. but. 
owing to difficulty of transport and the poor and often unpayable returns 
derived. from sale of the few products then marketable. was faced with the 
cruel outlook of barely being able to “make both ends meet." to sav nothing 
of providing for interest on the money borrowed. and sunk for the time being 
in an unprofitable undertaking. As a result of such a combination of adverse 
circumstances it was not to be wondered at that in many cases the settler. 
through no fault of his own. would have to abandon the struggle and go out 
of his holding with little or nothing: so far as this world's goods are con- 
cerned: but infinitely richer in all that goes to the making of character, 
developed in thus “bravely battling “өліп fearful odds.” АП honor to 
those who thus "fell by the way": and. although it sometimes happened in 
such cases that in one's capacity as Banker. stern duty compelled treatment 
that seemed the reverse of kind. the writer can вау, at any rate, he has known 
what it is to feel acutely. if not to alwavs express. that "sorrow in another's 
trouble? which even the stony heart of а money-lender сап be moved by in 
such circumstances as these. But dropping sentiment. and resuming the 
subject of financial progress. it seems to the writer that failure was very 
frequently due to the fact that the selector. often without апу previous 
experience on the land. spent most. if not all of his available apital in 
attempting to clear and keep clean the greater portion of his holding. instead 
of concentrating his efforts in the more thorough and less costly improvement 
of a smaller area. To such unfortunates, heavy interest payments, second 
growth of sernb. and inability to profitably market their produce. proved 
too strong a combination of troubles. and perforce thev “went under.“ For 
such. one сап only feel intensely sorry that an unkind fate prevented them 
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from holding on to their land until the dawn of better times, soon afterwards 
ushered in by the establishment of Butter Factories. It is no exaggeration 
to say of the South Gippsland hill eountry that the situation was saved, 
and a new province added to Victoria by ihe cow, "the lady who pays the 
rent," to whom the late Sir Thomas Bent used to say "he always took off his 
hi and well he might—for no one knew better than he the value to the 
State of this important industry. 





Land values then rose commensurately with the increased productive 
capacity of this ideal dairving country; and the settlers’ title-deeds. at which 
monev-lenders had prev iously- looked askance, became а first-class security, 
eagerly sought after by finaneial institutions; and that era of solid and 
abiding prosperity set in from which the district has “never looked back.” 


Of course the improvement of roads, the development of the coal 
industry. followed as it was by branch lines of railway and formation of 
new tow nships, all were important factors in the erowth of the district, but 
beyond all doubt its financial stability became permanently assured when the 
Home-separator and the refrigerator made dairying a profitable industry. 


The writer concludes this brief sketch with the hope. as indeed it is his 
firm belief. that this prosperity may be lasting: for success Was never more 
deserved than by “that legion never listed" of brave men, and women, too, 
who have pioneered and conquered this country. the hardships and struggles 
incidental to which can only be appreciated by those who, as he did. saw 
the great scrub land in its undeveloped state. 





Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. A. McLEAN. 


I arrived in Gippsland in the month of Septem- 
ber, 1556, with my brother-in-law. Gavin Pollock. 
On arriving at Grantville by coach, we were met by 
Mr. Biggar and one of his хонх, who put our lug- 
пке on paek-horses. This was the first time 1 had 
ever seen a pack saddle. We started for Mr. Big- 
vars place. walking after the pack-horses along the 
bridle-track up to our knees in mud at times. Dark- 
ness overtook us before we reached our destination. 
and all we could do was to follow the sound of the 
horses splashing through the mud. After travel- 
ling through the mud for several hours. we reached 
Mr. Bigear’s homestead at Woodleigh. Next day 
Mr. Biggar and my brother-in-law started out to 
find our selections, thelr only guide through the 
dense serub and undergrowth beme survey lines. a 
compass, and a plan. After some dillieulty. they 
located the selections. and returned to Mr, Biggar's. 
\fter a few days? rest. Mr. Biggar brought us 
out again. and we pitched our tent on Mr. P. Renzow’'s selection. He had got 
about twenty acres of scrub cut and burnt. There being no read. all the 
travelling had to be done alone survev-lnes and bridle tracks. and some- 
times through the serub. My brother-in-law and I commeneed cutting serub 
on his selection. paying Mr. Renzow so much. per day to show us how to go 
about it. as neither of us had any idea of the work. We cut about 20 acres 
between us and got a burn. after which the grass seed was sown. The seed 
Was purchased ін Melbourne. brought to Drouin by ка, and carted from 
there to the Red Store (Bena). and then packed from there, the distance from 
rail being about 30 miles. The second vear we ent about 20 acres on my own 
selection. and while cutting tbis serub I met Messrs. Matheson. Parsons. W. 
Rambow and one of Ins brothers; who had heard us eline serab. and eame 
to see the newcomers. They showed us all they knew about serub-cutting, 
and invited us over to see them. We had no serous accidents during the 
scrub-eutting. the few we did have being confined to a cut. foot and a cut 
toe. "Phe first stock we brought to Gippsland consisted of a truek of eattle 
and a horse purchased in the Clunes district. and trueked to Drouin. We 
cut scrib. vear about on the two selections; and brought cattle from Chines 
as we got grass for them. My brother-in-law and L made the first. bridge 
over the Foster Creek. We felled two spars about twelve inches in diameter 


across the stream. placing them as close to one another as we cold. and id 
Then. smaller spars were laid on the eres 





ferns across the spars as decking, 
of the ferus to keep them in place. and a Пер hand rail was placed on one 
side. the ends resting in the forks of two uprights driven into the banks. 
A rough wing was made at each end of the bridge. to act as a guide when 
driving cattle across it. Although this bridge was only about two feet wide. 
It was used by everybody for riding, packing and driving stock. At first 
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we would dismount and lead our horses across, but later on. becoming 
familiar with the danger, we would remain in the saddle while crossing. 


In the vear 1889 my brother-in-law was killed bv a log rolling over him. 
His remains were taken to Clunes for mterment. We had to carry him out 
along the bridle track to Mr. Linehan's before we could be met by a 
conveyance to take the body to Drouin. After his death, I came back to 
Gippsland. and worked on my own selection, living m a tent for four vears 
by myself. I then built a hut, and my wife came to Gippsland. The 
railway line being open no further than Nyora, she had to ride in from there. 
Soon after. we started dairying, milking about 12 cows and selling the butter 
to men working in the district. I have lived on the selection ever since my 
first clearing. and done clearing at diffierent times. until now there are only 
a few acres of serub left. to give one an idea of what the serub was like. 





Recollections and Experiences. 


MISS C. ELMS. 


Over twenty years ago I went to keep house for my brother who had 
taken up a selection in what is now known as the Moyarra district. and 
although everything was very primitive and rough, and at times very lonely. 
I think 1 spent some of the ha ppiest years of my life there. 


It was Winter time when I first went there, travellme to Drouin by train 
and then by coach to Poowong. and that coach Journey will always remain 
like a nightmare in my memory. I had never realised what bad roads could 
be like until then. It took six or seven hours to travel the 20 miles. ploughing 
through deep mud and lurching im and out of holes; making one think of a 
rough sea voyage. Once a br anch got entangled in a wheel aud a long delay 
Was caused by sending for an axe to chop it out. We stopped at the half- 
way hotel for some time. and it was a weary wait in the little aa with 
nothing to look at but some queer looking pictures {Шей at a remarkable 
angle. It was quite dark before we got to Poowong and I was very glad 
to see my brother. who had come to meet me and was riding along the road 
to see why the coach was so late. 


We stayed the night at Poowong and next morning started for home. 
It was a bright frosty morning. and. as we rode along. the frost and tee 
crackled under the horses" hoofs. Our progress was slow on account of the 
muddy tracks and having to lead a heavily laden pack horse, and it nmst 
have taken fully six hours to go the fifteen miles. Ft was a ride full of new 
experiences for me. "There were deep crabholes to steer elear of. and logs 
to step over, some so large that they had been half-chopped through to enable 
the horse to get over easily. and every now and then when the horse pulled 
its hoof out of the mud there would be a noise like a pistol shot made by the 
enetron. 


When I could take my eyes off watehing the progress of my steed 1 was 
charmed by the beauty of the surrounding кеги and the songs of the birds, 
especially the beautiful clear note of the [vrebird. which l bad not heard 
before. 


The three-roomed log hut that my brother had built. looked. quite pic- 
turesque in the small green clearing encireled with serub. aud when I look back 
I cannot help wondering how he managed to make such a comfortable little 
home with so few appliances and very little assistance. The only wood he 
bought was a little softwood for doors and table. He spht shingles for the 
roof and verandah and slabs for the floor, The house was lined and papered 
and looked very созу with the large fireplace built of stones and mud. where 
huge log fires burned day and night In the Winter, 


As everything had to be packed on horseback in those. days there was 
not a superfluity of furniture. Everything was home-made except the chairs, 
which were brought down in pieces, and then glued together. but the uneven- 
ness of the slab floors often made the legs come loose and fall off. 
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The only means of baking was m a camp oven. but everything cooked 
in it was excellent. I have never tasted sweeter bread or scones. It was 
hot work. though. lifting the oven about and shovelling the hot ashes on the 
lid with a long handled shovel, and reminded one of а stoker. 


Before I arrived my brother had not troubled to milk a cow, and of course 
when he first started to elear the scrub there was no grass io feed one, so 
his fare was salt meat. bread, rice, treacle and tea without milk. so it seemed 
quite a luxury to have plenty of milk. cream and butter. My first butter was 
churned m the milk bucket with a large home-made wooden spoon. Later 
on we built a small dairy and used to put the butter into casks to send away. 
for at that time butter factories and separators were not even thought of. 


We did not possess an iron tank, and all the water had to be drawn up 
in a billy or bucket out of a waterhole swarming with the larvae of 
mosquitoes. The billy sometimes shpped out of our hands and went to the 
bottom and had to be fished up with a long pole with a hook of wire on the 
end of it. I possessed one small tub and one flat iron for laundry purposes, 
and. needless to say, there were not many white shirts or collars to do up. 
One bachelor said he did his ironing with a panmkin of hot water. The 
worst time for washing was when picking up was in progress. Then the 
clothes were hard to get clean and the men came from their work looking 
more hike black than white men. owing to handling the charred and blackened 
logs which they stacked together to burn. It was quite a sight to see them 
all blazing at night. and the usual custom was to go round last thing before 
going to bed to put them together so as to burn out completely. 


Our only timepiece once got out of order and we had to guess the time 
by the shadows of the verandah posts when it was sunny. but on dull days 
we had no idea of the time and no doubt had meals at very unusual hours: 
but it did not really matter at what time we got up or went to bed. Some- 
times a selector who had not been off his place for some days would lose count 
of the days even. and find he had been working on Sunday by mistake when 
he went for his mail. | 


We soon got a nice garden round our little home. and found that flowers 
and vegetables grew most luxuriantly. Some parsnips measured more than 
2 feet 6 inches to the end of the root. and a turnip would do for two or three 
dinners. I used to admire a flower called fire-weed which. like many other 
plants. grew after a fire had swept through the scrub and germinated the 
seeds. I transplanted one into the garden. and it improved so much with 
cultivation that it was quite an ornament. and evervone admired it. although 
they could not help being amused to see it grow there. Then I had both 
ornamental and useful creepers on the verandah. — Supplejack grew at one 
end and the white starry flower looked lovely in the Spring. and when going 
to seed the balls of silk fluff were almost as pretty. At the other end of the 
verandah a hop vine flourished and I dried the hops to make yeast. 


jefore the scrub was cut down we were so sheltered that the wind did 
not seem to blow as it does now. and the rain was of a more drizzly. foggv 
nature. and would often last for days. Sometimes we were weatherbound for 
nearly a week, and the house seemed like au island in a sea of mud. and in order 


to get about with comfort we had wooden gangways abont the paths and to 
the wood stack. 


When the rain was so persistent the men had to give np outside work 
and pass the time doing carpentry jobs, reading. playing chess or plaving 
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the violin. We often had two or three friends staving with us while they 
looked out for land to peg out. and it was astonishing the number ot people 
that small house could accommodate. Often we had to resort to making 
пр beds on the floor. | 


Sometimes I would not see a woman for weeks when I was too busy to 
go visiting. for my time was fully occupied. with housework, gardening. 
mending and reading. We were fortunate in having a good supply of books, 
as several selectors combined and got a pareel of books every two or three 
months and exchanged them with one another, Then I had history and 
Shakespeare to resort to when the other hooks were read. 


A favourite imstrument of many of the neighbors was the violin. It 
was easily carried about and the solitude was favourable for practising. 
One bachelor was the happy possessor of a small harmonium which had been 
packed on horseback. When the roads were good enough for sledge tratie 
we got our American organ sent via Inverloch, and then had many pleasant 
musical evenings. for there were some good singers among the young men 
living near us. and they would come to practise their songs when they were 
going to sing at the cricket concerts sometimes held at Poowong and Powlett. 
I went to two concerts at Powlett and played their accompaniments. and 
when galloping across the plains and seeing по houses or hfe except an 
occasional wallaby, would have been surprised to have had a glimpse into 
the future and see large towns growing up and thousands of miners getting 
out the coal from seams that lay unsuspected beneath our feet. We usually 
had a concert and ball at the Powlett hotel on Friday night. and a cricket 
match on the following day. when the ladies of the district: provided after- 
noon tea under some very fine blackwood trees that grew on the cricket 
ground. The Jumbunna cricketers were quite famous. and were usually 
victorious. They used to practise often on a Saturday afternoon on a erteket 
pitch at our place. and very often I gave them afternoon tea, and I have a 
remembrance of how my arm ached pouring out tea for so many on a warm 
afternoon out of our large tin teapot. 


Soon after I came to Jumbunna we took over. the Post Office from 
MeLeods’. who had it first. and that of course brought more life about. and 
there was the little excitement of receiving and sending off the mails which 
came twice a week at first. then three times. and gradually grew to a daily mail, 
The name of our district was offen confused with Jumbunna West. and 
letters were frequently missent, causing delay. so the residents had a meeting 
and decided to get the name changed to Moyarra, the name of an Australian 
chief. and afterwards Jumbunna West was changed to Gleunlvie. The name 
Kongwak is spelt on the early maps ах Копола. which sounds more like 
à native name. The first time J went there was to visit two friends who had 
just taken up a selection and were living m a tent inia clearing not much 
larger than a large room. I rode and my brother walked ahead lifting up 
branches and clearing obstacles otf the track so that the horse could get along. 
It was so very steep in places that I aim sure the track must have gone down 
the very steep gully in what used to be Mr, Јах. Rainbow's, 


When the Summer came there was more pleasure gomg about, and 1 
used to love riding along the pretty tracks looking like beautiful avenues 
with the supplejacks’ lovely blossoni wreathing and festooning the trees, and 
when the wattles were in flower their golden blooms looked like a patch of 
sunlight amidst the darker foliage. 
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Generally where the mud was deepest the tree ferns used to grow most 
luxuriantly. In some places I have ridden under their fronds meeting 
overhead across the track. Where now are streets and honses in Jumbunna. 
there used to be a specially fine grove of tree ferns where I have walked when 
visiting Mrs. Glew, who Hved in a brick house which is still standing. and 
was built of bricks made in the vicinity. and seemed quite à mansion at that 
time. 


There were most beautiful mosses 1n the scrub: the trunks of some of the 
tree ferns were covered with one kind like a tiny fern. and another was like 
a miniature palm tree: others resembled green velvet and others seaweed. 
The fungi were of all colours and curious shapes. and with the mosses trans- 
formed an old decaying log into quite a thing of heanty. 


Tho-e who have not seen Gippsland in the early days cannot possibly 
realise what it was like and how it had to be cleared inch by inch, and what 
hardships and privations the early settlers have endured. When I think 
of the density of the serub it is а wonder to me that the pioneers did not 
often get lost. I have only heard of one or two having that experience. I 
suppose they carried compasses or had a good knowledge of locality. which 
I have not. unfortunately. One afternoon I took a friend for a walk in the 
scrub to shew her a glorious mass of tree ferns and blackwoods in a gully 
that we admired very much. and which my brother tried to reserve as a beauty 
spot. but the ruthless fires swept through it all when burning other scrub. 
When we turned to come back. as I thought. and get out of the scrub, we 
found. to our dismay. that we were in quite a strange clearing. Tt was a 
small place that had been cleared and left for some reason, and was quite in 
ап opposite direction to which I intended to go. Fortunately I had heard of 
this place and we were able to find our way home after a long walk. 


Another time my brother and I had been to spend the evening at a 
neighbours about half a mile away. and when coming back through the scrub 
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we got off the track and dad to carefully retrace our steps. and with the aid 
of a lantern got on the right track. or we might have had to wander abont 
for hours, if not all night. A very good substitute for a lantern. whieh was 
often used. was a candle fixed in the neck of a bottle with the bottom 
knocked off. 


I often spent long days qmte alone when my brother had to go to 
Poowong or Inverloch, our nearest townships. both about 15 miles away. or 
when he was some distance away serubentting. whieh was dangerous work. 
as there was always a chance of the axe slipping or the хеги falling the 
wrong way: but on the whole there were comparatively few accidents, One 
day he eut his toe and came home with his boot nearly full of blood. and J 
had to bandage it as well as I could. A knowledge of first-aid would have 
been very useful where there was no doctor available. Poowong was visited 
at intervals by one living at Berwick. abont 50 miles distant. 


One scrubentter severed an artery in his leg. and fortunately for him a 
selector. who had some knowledge of surgery. tied it together and saved him 
from bleeding to death. Then be was carried for miles on a streteher along 
the rough track and sent on to the hospital. where he recovered. 


The time we needed a doctor most was when my father was visiting 
us. and while watching a tree being eut down was knocked down by a large 
branch, which swerved and fell on lus leg. We thought 1t must be broken. 
and there was no one who knew how to set a limb. However. after several 
weeks’ rest he was able to ride to Poowong. and went to a doctor in Melbourne. 
who put it 1n plaster. but we always had a doubt whether it was necessary. 


have heard my brother talk of the time he helped to clear the track 
over MeLeod's hill to Inverloch. and how surprised and delighted they were 
when the scrub fell and they got a glimpse of the beautiful view over the 
plains to the Inlet and Southern Ocean. Inverloch was quite a tlouriching 
little town then. as so many got their stores and goods round by boat. from 
Melbourne. 


Sometimes a раму of eight or nine of us used to go for two or three 
days and stay at Dixons, spending t the time boating and. fishing; The 
first drive E had to Inverloch was in Dr. Birney’s buggy. which was n double- 
seated one. but the back seat was missing. and Miss Birney and I sat behind 
on boxes. and held on to ropes, which was very necessary. I ean assure vou. 
for we got a good many jolts ou the rough unmade track. seross the plains. 


I had rather an impleasant ride once from Inverloch through опол К, 
when there was only a narrow track. It got so dark by the time we reachea 
the serub that I cold not see the rider jnst ahead; who would call out every 
now and then for me to hold inv head down to avoid a blow from a branch. 
aud a billy of fish tied to my saddle got battered about through knocking the 
trees and stumps. Several times 1 have had simply to trust to the sagacity 
of my horse to find the way. and it is wonderful how well they could do it. 


One dark night one of my brothers was in the sernb with his dog and 
got quite bewildered which way to go. so he tied his handkerchiet [гөни the 
dog's neck and was led in the right direction, 


All the women in the district got to be expert riders, and often carried 
their children on horseback. One of our neighbours often. came to see us. 
bringing her baby in this fashion. and T have seen her cantering along the 
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road and opening gates with it in her arms. Sometimes they rode along with 
an umbrella up when it was raining. 


The earliest church services were held at Mr. Elliott s. residence by а 
Chureh of England. Minister. who came from Poowong. and great was the 
cleaning up of boots and leggings. which were. more often than not. covered 
with mud. Our riding habits sometimes had a fringe of mud a foot wide. 
and 1 wonder now that we wore them so long. or did not adopt a different 
style. The minister sometimes failed to put in ап appearance. and then 
someone read the service. and an essay perhaps in place of the sermon. The 
singing was usually very good. considering there was no musical instrument. 
for it is not easy to «tart at the right pitch and not get too high. There was 
venerally a dearth of soprano voices. After the service very often afternoon 
tea was handed round. and altogether it was the social event of the month. 


As the district got cleared many of the birds and animals disappeared 
and others took their place. At first when the scrub was plentiful we had 
javs. satm-birds, etc.. around. the door looking for scraps of food. and occa- 
sionally we would see one of the lovely blue satin-birds. We had one in a 
cage for a while. and, like so many of the Australian birds. it was a splendid 
mimic, Several times we tried to rear young lvre-birds resened from their 
nests in the fallen serub, but never with any success. There were по rosella 
parrots. which are now so numerous, only the beautiful scarlet lories. Often 
we were awakened by a native bear scratching and scrambling on the roof, 
and bush rats ran over the ceilings. Sometimes а bear would sit on a 
verandah post all day. looking at us with its queer solemn expression. and 
then go off at meht-time. Wallabies have now quite disappeared from the 
district: we often saw or heard them leaping and crashing through the sernb. 
I remember how startled I was one night by hearing a dingo howl. It 1s 
one of the weirdest sounds I ever heard. They came up from the plains. 
and attacked the sheep and calves. Fortunately they have been quite exter- 
minated. Caterpillars were the worst of the insect pests when the grass 
was long and plentiful. "They swarmed everywhere. and came into the 
houses. We fonnd them in the food. and In our beds. and they 
even ate holes in a green tablecloth we had. Scotch thistles used to flourish. 
and grew to a great height. I have seen some as tall as à man on horseback. 
and tracks had to be cut through them to allow the stock to get about: but 
they seem to have died out. and bracken ferns are now the worst things the 
farmers have to contend with. 


As time went on a weatherboard house was built in another part of 
the selection. and the move "From log-cabin (о White-house" was easily 
accomplished on à sledge. The most important piece of furniture was the 
organ. Soon after. the rest of the family came to live there. and it took 
nearly a week to get the furniture. ete.. brought from Beaconsfield. about 
75 miles away. w here thev had been living. 


The Great Southern. Railway was begun about that time, and was 
finished to Nyora. and passengers could get as far as Loch by the contrac- 
tors train. which was a great improvement upon going to Drouin: but the 
contractors burnt wood instead of coal. and sparks flew abont. so that many 
passengers had holes burnt in their clothes and hats. A spark even burned 
a hole in my sister’ wedding dress. which was packed in a box and sent by 
train. It was the first w edding in our district: Jumbunna and Outtrim had 
not sprung into existence, and there was no church. so а bower of ferns and 
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branches was erected for the marriage ceremony. and the bridal party made 
a pretty picture, standing in aud around it. Then after the wedding 
breakfast. which was held in the house. the bride and bridegroom rode away 
on horseback to get the train at Loch to go for a honeymoon holiday before 
settling down in their home at Kongwak. | | 


The dav before the wedding one of our neighbours burned his scrib. and 
the wind blew the fire on to our place. and we were doubtful whether we 
would be able to save the bouse. А haystack was burnt. and the old log 
honse caught fire over and over again. and was only saved by someone sitting 
on the roof with a bneket of water to put out the flames. The road was im- 
passable, for the trees were alight and falling every now and then, and two 
of the school children were not able to get home that might. as it was so 
dangerous. We were preparing for the wedding, and anxiously watching 
the progress of the fire. with eves smarting with the smoke. but. fortunately 
the wind changed. and blew it away from us. and next day was all that eould 
be desired. 


It was a pretty sight at night after а burn to see the trees all alight. and 
the showers and fountains of sparks rivalled any fireworks I have ever seen. 


When we vacated the log house, it was m use for some Years after, ах а 
State school. and church services and lectures were held there. 


The first schoolmaster who was sent down was a young man who had 
not long come from Ireland. and so had never had any experience of the bush. 
He arrived at our place nearly exhausted after walking from Bena through 
mud which was very deep. as it was Winter time. He had no idea of the 
place he was going to. or what accommodation there was. We had no room 
to spare. but did what we could to supply him with utensils. ete.. to bateh 
for himself at the school, and our place was so close that it was like a home 
to him. The school was not very large at first. only seven or eight pupils 
attending. 


One day several of us rode up to see how the railway Hue was progress- 
ing. where Korumburra now stands. There were several tents and a store 
built of corrugated iron, and we looked down a long avenue of етир, where 
a clearing had been made for the Ime. 


The Jumbunna coal mine was opened about that (me, and we and other 
ladies took over afternoon tea for those who came from Melbourne to the 
opening ceremony. and a party of us were taken into the mine in trucks as 
far as the drive was made, which was a very short distance compared with 
the miles they have gone since then. 


Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. WM. WATSON. 


Leaving Ballarat in August, 1587, my brother 
Robert and I journeyed by rail to Mirboo North for 
the purpose of occupying 220 acres of land in the 
parish of Mardan, which had been selected by us. 
Then we set out with our swags on our backs for 
Mr. W. Smiths property, 7 Authoringa." that being 
the nearest clearing to the land we were to settle on. 
Arriving there we were hospitably received by Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith, as were all who came that way. The 
day following, our camp outfit. which we had pur- 
chased at Mirboo North. arrived оп pack-horses, 
and our next duty was to cut a track to our selection, 
a distance of about four miles. This accomplished. 
we erected our camp, carried 1n our provisions. etc., 
and made ourselves as comfortable as circumstances 
would permit. Then we set about cutting 100 acres 
of scrub, and ringing the larger trees. Not having 
nuich experience with axes, our work at first was not 
of-a veiri опо [е that is. from an axeman's 
pomt of view. I will never forget the appearance of the rings round those 
trees: they were generally a foot or more out when we came round to the 
starting point. However, the end was accomplished. the trees died. and the 
scrub was cut. Many were the hairbreadth escapes with the axe while scrub- 
cutting: I have seen a gash four inches long on a boot without cutting the sock. 
and. on the other hand. I have seen more than one toe amputated. “and there 
were also many fatal accidents. My brother and I formed two of a party 
of twelve who carried a man 14 miles to give him a decent burial. He was а 
stranger to us all. and was killed by a blackwood tree splitting up and coming 
down on him. i 





Having completed the scrub-cutting, we returned to Ballarat for a month 
or two awaiting the burning season. but while absent. the scrub was either 
fired accidentally or otherwise. and we got what would be called 1n those days 
a miserable burn. This was a serious handicap. the picking up being much 
heavier. while the undergrowth, such as swordgrass. bracken. etc.. came up 
quickly. 


Having sown down the 100 acres. it was not long before we had an 
abundance of grass, and we purchased а few trucks of cattle to eat it off, but 
they had no effe ct on. it. so abundant was the growth. We then borrowed 
all the cattle we conld muster for miles, and one of the ever-memorable jobs 
we undertook was to remove 50 head of eattle along а pack- track for 6 miles. 
where they were strung out in single file, and we were fortunate enough to 
deliver the lot. Two of our neighbours. having a like area under grass. 
making a total of 300 acres, and no fences erected. the additiona! cattle were 
quite inadequate to eat the grass down. They. however, got assistance very 
-oon in the shape of a plague of caterpillars. and in less than a fortnight there 
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Was not enough grass to reed а goat. Talking of caterpillars. I must relate 
our experience. We had the post-holes sunk for a dividing fence. These 
holes were two feet deep. and they were all filled with caterpillars. Oh. ves, 
there were caterpillars here m 1557. | 


It was not long until we had good rains. and soon had plenty of feed 
ence more. We then decided to start dairying, so. getting the necessary equip- 
ment ready. we commenced operations. The following season we were milk- 
ing 35 cows, setting the milk in dishes, then skim. churn. work and make the 
butter into half and one-pound pats by hand. This we packed to Mirboo 
North once a week. a distance of 14 miles through mud in many places up 
to the knees of our horses. The butter was then consigned to a Melbourie 
agent for sale, and I am pleased to say at times topped the market. bringing 
6d. per lb. Beef was just as cheap as butter. а prime fat cow being worth 
about £3 or £4. Those were anxious times for the pioneers: no one then 
dreamed that the progress and transformation of the country would have 
been so rapid: bnt for the vounge people those days were happy days. and I 
ean.say we were all much vounger then. I сап well remember one of the fivst 
young ladies to arrive ін this district. and she must certainly have felt some- 
what proud. for I have seen nine horses tied to the fenee on a Sanday after- 
noon. mine. of course. being one of them. 


It is pleasant now. with mile after mile of beautiful metalled roads. to 
let the mind run back to the time when it was impossible to drive any wheeled 
vehicle over the site of the present town. ven on foot the settler could not 
move through the tangle of samb without cutting his way through it with an 
axe. His vision was hmited to tiny patehes of clearing. laboriously made by 
axe and firestick. This town. so well equipped with modern home comforts 
and conveniences. has been carved ont of the forest in the lifetime of a single 
generation. It is tvpical of the pioneering work accomplished throughout the 
greater part of Gippsland. The strongest had to work in alternate moods of 
hope and despair. before a glimmer of ultimate success was visible. ‘The 
marvel is that in face of sneh diffieulties so mueh Пах been accomplished. 
Leongatha and its surrommdings are (уреа exaniples of the grit and enter- 
prise which characterise Gippslanders. Nowhere in. the State ік found 
greater courage and perseverance in the character of the people. both im their 
private and publie enterprise. Development. has neeessarilv been slower 
than in the North, but it is marked by less restlessness and more thoroughness. 
The moral fibre of the community has been strengthened by the difficulties 
encountered in establishing homes and towns and Industrie] enterprises in a 
virgin forest. Standing on the crest of the lilt which Leongatha crowns. one 
ean see for miles over hill and valley. clothed in verdant beauty. Thousands 
of acres are as free of stump and timber as а bowling green, Workers are 
engaged in all kinds of rural industry. What a triumph of pioneering enter- 
prise! Pioneering, Hike war, has its trinmpbs and its tribulations. [It is onr 
“baptism of fire" which strengthens the moral fibre of national character, 
makes for courage, resourcefulness. and patience, under difficulties m those 
who are triumphant. 


In the pioneering work connected with Leongatha and its beautiful dis- 
triet. as in all other Gippsland towns and districts, woman has played a noble 
part. Having accompanied her husband into the lonely forest, leaving all 
the comforts associated with an old settled district behind her. she has shared 
cheerfully the heat and burden of the day with him. and in more than one 
instance, when deprived by the hand of death of him she loved. has carried 
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on and reared a family. Such as these are indeed brave women. and deserv- 
ing of all the comforts the present-day can bestow on them. — It is pleasing 
to note that a few of the very first ladies to arrive in this district are stil 
here, enjoving the fruits of their enterprise. notably Mrs. Shingler and Mrs. 

Begg. both of whom have long since passed their four-score years, and are 


loved by all who know them. 


Reverting to the mode of locomotion here m the early days. I sometimes 
wonder how the man who drives the cart at a store here. in which I spent a 
few veurs. would feel if he had to start out m the morning with 5 or 10 pack- 
horses. do a trip of about 20 miles. get two or three of them down in the 
mud. and land home about 10 o'clock at night. No eight hours. no wages 
board. and, may I say, no strikes. The work had to be done, and it was done 


eheerfully. 


In conclusion. I would like to make reference to the hospitahty that was 
meted out to all new-comers bv those who had arrived first: their homes were 
practically thrown open, and everything that could be done to assist was done 
in a spirit that will never be forgotten. and in the district with which I was 
closely associated. Mardan. it is pleasing to note that the same spirit of —— 


tality still exists, 
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Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. BEN. BRETT. 


My father, with his wife and family, came over 
from Tasmania, where he had been farming and 
orazing for a number of years. He rented about 
2000 aer es, farming a portion, growing wheat, oats, 
harley, and potatoes, and grazing merino sheep. The 
latter did remarkably well there. Му father was 
doing very well, but Victoria was booming, and he 
hoped to do better over the water. Accordingly, m 
August, 1863, we embarked for Victoria, and, land- 
ing 10 Melbourne, stayed there about a week. 


My father brought with him five horses, two wag- 
eons, and all his farming implements and household 
furniture. Му brother-in-law (Mr. P. Le Roux) 
had purchased the pre-emptive right of the Red 
Bluff run on the eastern shore of Westernport. It 
consisted of 160 acres, and the run of about 3000 
acres. The previous owner was Messrs. Bakewell, 
Meikle and Lyell. We started from Melbourne with 
two wagegons loaded with farm implements, bedding, 
and what was immediately песеххагу to start our 
home. The balance of our goods we sent round by boat to the Red Bluff. 





With our five good farm horses we did not anticipate having much difti- 
culty in getting to our destination, only 51 miles. but we soon found our mis- 
take. as many a Gippslander has done. We onlv got 11 miles the first day. 
camping at Mulgrave. We found the roads very bad. Next day we got һе- 
tween Dandenong and Cranbourne. The former was a nice little village. but 
the lafter, with the exception of two fairly good hotels, consisted of wattle 
and daub houses. covered with thatch. 


_ ‘The third day we only got about a mile, when the incessant rain com- 
pelled us to look for shelter. Mr. J. Adams allowed us to camp under a straw 
stack. We rigged our tarpaulins against the straw stack. and were glad to 
camp there a couple of davs. The sixth dav we got to Tooradin Bridge. and 
camped on the site of the Tooradin Hotel.. 


The seventh dav we got as far as the Yallock station. and the weather 
continuing bad, we stayed there two days, Mr. Lyell making us as comfortable 


as possible. The surveyed road was so bad that Mr. Lyell advised 
us to go across the run. and sent a man оп horseback to pilot the 
way. Не rode ahead. and was up to the horse's belly in water nearly all the 


way, we ploughing in his wake with our teams. When we came to Adam'g 
Creek, he crossed two or three times before he could find a place shallow 
enough for us to safely cross. However, we eot to our destination at the 
Red Blutf just before dark on the tenth day from Melbourne. Such was the 
state of the roads in the early days. and so they remained for many years 
afterwards. Every rain in the Strzelecki Ranges and round what is now 
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Jindivick and Pakenham brought down floods of water that poured over the 
roads from Tooradin to Lang Lang, and Adam's Creek brought its tribute 
lower down. On arrival at the Bluff we found only a ramshackle hut. and 
had-immediately to start building a wattle and daub house. The house com- 
pleted, we started on exactly the sume lines as we had followed in Tasmania. 
and this led to our initial and serious mistake. We purchased fuil-nioutlied 
merino ewes. They had done so well with us in Tasmania that we never 
doubted they would do well over here, but the country was quite unsuited ta 
them. ‘The dingoes were so bad that we had to tail them all day. and camp 
them round the Bons at might. One morning soon after turning them out we 
saw the dogs amongst them, and we hurried after them. but the dogs had 
killed and maimed about 20 sheep. We would have got out of sheep. but that 
cattle were so scarce and dear. 


There was a gate on the bridge near Lyells homestead: all the comary 
on the East of the gate was proclaimed free from pleuro-pneumon:a. and no 
attle were allowed through the gate without a special permit. In those days 
there was no dairying. and all the calves were reared on their mothers, and 
were consequently very wild. However, my father decided to go mto dairy: 
ing, and purchased some heifers, and we used to vard them to gradually 
quieten them. I remember one chasing MeMillan's stockman. who was vard- 
ing them. for half a mile. 


We used to ship all our produce by boat from the Red Bh? to Melbourne. 
The first craft 1 remember was "The Wasp.” Captam Nicholl. ‘There was na 
jetty ; she would lie off about a quarter of a mile, and we had to boat the cargo 
off. On the return Journey we would get our stores. The Captan was salesman, 
and brought the proceeds for the sale of grain or butter. Such a thing as account 
sales were unknown: we had to accept ш; nett cash handed us. aud be thank- 
ful. The boat generally made a trip once a month. We would put our butter 
into firkins for three weeks, and the fourth week make it ip into 1 lb. pats. 

sutter was very cheap in those days through the Spring right up to Christ- 
mas, generally from Ad. to Gd. per lb. A fter Christmas. when the dry weather 
set in. it would gradually rise. E have known it in February or Mareh jump 
up 6d. per Ib. in a week or two. During the Winter it would range from 2s. 
to 3s. Gd. per Ib, After some years we commenced carting our butter. ewes, 
апа bacon to the Dandenong market. The roads were still very bud: the 
journey always took three strenuous days, T have often seen swans swin- 
ming about the roads. The water was often up to the top rail of the fences 
from Tobin Yallock to Tooradin. Then Hudson started a four-horse Waggon 
from Tooradin to Melbourne. charging 1d. per Ib. for eartage on butter. Later 
on he cime as far as Lang Lang. and would send a colleeting eart as far as the 
Red Bluf. A lot of the new selectors would cart and pack their butter [rom 
Woodleigh. and finally came the “Tron horse” which made a material ditlec 
ence in every respect. 

Our mail was a tri-weekly one from Cranbourne to the old. Bass. About 
the year 1860, MeDonald cut a trick, afterwards known as MebDonalds Track, 
from Tobin Yallock to Morwell. Phe objeet was to get a better route for 
stock from Sale to Melbourne, 

Mr. James Scott was the first selector on the hilly, followed by Dunlop. 
Littledike, Tom, Seott; and others. We knew practically nothing of the hill 
conntry. 

Some cattle were travelled by the coast road from as far back as Yarram, 
and all Blacks. of Tarwin, Feehan'. of Powlett. Turnbull s. of Kileunda. and 
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Kidd and Anderson, of Griffiths Point. came by that route. The stockmen 
had to camp them on the roads, watching them or sleeping with one eye open. 
Later on thev got accommodation paddoc ks, some of them stopped at my 
place: finally they trueked them by rail. 


Dandenong was a good general market for stock, and all kinds of dairy 
produce. There, too, you could purchase anything vou required in the way 
of drapery or stores. Cranbourne was a cattle market only. I have known 
2000 head of cattle yarded there, but its glory 15 departed. 


At the Red Bluff was one of the kitchen-middens of the old Westernport 
tribe of blacks, containing large heaps of cockle shells: but only three or four 
of the blacks remained in my time. They had a mia-inia at Tooradin, and 
used to come ах far ax the Red Bluff. They used to shoot ducks and catch eels 
and sell them to buy drink: food they would cadge. They had а novel way of 
catching eels. They would wade in the mud in the Tooradin Creek when the 
tide was out, Есе! for the eels with their hands, seize them, and bite them at the 
back of the head, and throw them on to the bank. They were so plentiful 
that they could get a couple of sacks in a short time. 





Recollections and Experiences. 


MR. JAMES BAKER. 


A Sketeh bv T. J. Coverdale. 


The subject of this sketch. though not a pioneer of the serub country, 
was so well and favourably known to all who passed along MeDonald's Track 
that any account of early settlement there wonld hardly be complete without 
some reference to him. He was a character in his way, with a touch of humour 
all his own, and always good-natured and obliging. Of medinm height and 
wiry, and with a bushy black beard when I first ‘knew him. he looked a tv pleal 

"waybacker"; and there was not much of the old country about hini. except 
his dialect. which was rather puzzling on first acquaintance. I remember he 
always called heifers “hyphers.” 


He was honest as the day. and in the rough times of fifty odd vears ago 
round Westernport. Yannathan. and Lang Lang. when temptations were 
many and not always successfully resisted by some. the шге of “clear skins” 
failed to tempt “Jimmy” from the paths of virtue: although. in those days 
it was said that a rough bush vard and a branding iron of the right design 
were all that was required to lay the foundations of a handsome fortune: and 
round the fire at night һе often told some good tales of those early days. which 
his peenhar dialect and way of telling them made all the more interesting. 


Starting in the country with no other assets but health and strength and 
plenty of perseverance. he made his way in the world, reared a large family, 
and passed away at a good old age. respected. by all who knew him; aud his 
success in hfe. and that of many others of his class and means in those days, 
might be taken as an object lesson, and prolfitably considered in these days of 
land settlement with spoonfed immigrants, There were no Government 
agents to meet them at the boats. and find them billets or show them land: 
they had to paddle their own canoes, and they made a better job of it than 
many do to-day, though wages were not nearly as good. and land was almost 
as dear, ag now. 


In the following quaint and amusing autobiography. published by per- 
mission of his son. Mr. H. S. Baker. he -- in his own direct and charac- 
teristic style. "the short and simple annals” of his life. or at least the more 
salient points, the events that impressed n m расите them In order, 
hke milestones along а road, and stie kinge close ly to the person: al. as all wood 
autobiographers should. He is not beguiled from his theme to dilate on the 
adventures or misdeeds of the heroes (or scoundrels) of tbe bush of fifty 
years ago. as many with his knowledge of the subjeet might easily have been. 
Unlike many historians of their own careers who most ungallantly ont all 
reference to the partners of their joys and sorrows, this giving is no end of 
trouble to find out to whom they were married. and when, or whether they 
were married at all. Jimmy. with a consideration for his historian that 
equals his gallantry towards the хех, gives us full information on these mat- 
ters. and also on other events more or less consequent thereto, 
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The following is copied by T. J. Coverdale from Baker's own aecount.— 


James Baker. the son of James and Catherine Baker. of Sutton Benger, 
Wiltshire. 


I had no education. I was sent out in the fields at seven Years of age to 
keep the crows off the wheat, and then to mind heifers in the bye- roads. and 
then to drive horses in the plough, and then to milk the cows: and then I went 
to work at a stone quarry for two years; and then I went to live with a gentle- 
man as groom at Nenton-lane шан, ір Middlesex, near Stanmore. for one year 
and ten months. and then I came to live at Sutton Benger again for one vear. 
and then I went to Chippensbury hiring. and engaged for a plonghman to one 
Mr. John Sherburne, at “Сабаоех, near lrangton, for six months, and then 
I went to Sherbrough for nine months as ploughman for Mr. Richard Пах- 
ward in Gloucester. and — I met Miss Dorcas Stephens, and we were 
married on the 6th of Julv. 1852, at Temple Church. — -street. Driston, 
in Gloucester. UBRO and went on board the bark “Old Earl Grey" on the. 
94th of December. 1852. and landed on the 6th of May. 1852. two days after 
my wife was confined of a son. She was confined on the 4th. and landed on 
the 6th. and was hired on the 8th to one Mr. Samuel Griffiths. near Hobson's 
Bay. for three months. and then we hired to go to Tobinvallock station at the 
rate of £10 а year. We stayed seven months. I then left. and went to Mel- 
bourne and hired myself to one G. B. Peed for a farmers шап for 
£70 a year. I stayed six months, and then I bought 15 acres of land 
for £10 per acre. I had two vears to pay it at 10 per cent.. and I paid for it 
and got the deeds. and then I bought five working bullocks. and four of them 
died. and then I bought four more " bulloeks for £12. 


Then I sent home to England for my father and mother and brother and 
sister and nephew and niece. and then sorrow began. Then I bought 57 acres 
of land in the parish of Lyndhurst for £5 an acre from Mr. Hugh Glass. I 
paid for it in two vears and three months. and got the deeds for it. I staved 
at Cranbourne for 14 or 14 years: then. on the 13th of October. 1866. I selected 
69 acres 2 roods and 29 perches at Lang Lang. I staved at Lang Lang 7 
vears. then I sold the property at Cranboutne and Lyndhurst and all my 
cattle. and selected 160 acres more at Lang Lang. I then started storekeeping 
for 9 years. but sold out when the Great Southern railw av started. and have 
been carrying on dairving ever since. But in the year 1557 I wrote to the 
Government sending a petition asking for 15 acres of land for a cemetery. 
which was granted. and I had the pleasure of digging the first grave. and read 
the ш st burial service. and did so for twenty Years. when there was no minister 
to do it. 


Pioneers of the Danish Settlement at East Poowong. 


MR. M. C. L. HANSEN. 


In the early seventies much was written in the papers about South Gipps- 
laud, with its great forest of giant trees, fertile soll, ample rainfall. and salu- 
brious climate. Roads and r: allways were as vet not constructed. There were 
perhaps what might be termed roads. such as from Sale to Dandenong. Sale 
to Alberton, and also to Bairnsdale, Orbost. and Omeo. | 


Besides these. there were a few dray tracks of a pioneering nature. suen as 
from Westernport to Morwell, now known as MeDonald’s Track. and from 
Morwell to Stockyard Creek, the latter place being now known as Foster. and 
at rare intervals an occasional adventurous pioneer might be found who had 
dared to face the primeval forest and carve out a pateh of clearing. For the 
most part. the work was done in the most primitive manner. and all else 
around was a wilderness of tall trees and impenetrable jungle, or what was 
later on called scrub. Many of the prospective settlers; upep seeing the 
immense timber, came to the conclusion that soil capable of producing such a 
wealth of forest must necessarily be of good quality: others again feared to 
embark on such a stupendous undertaking. M: апу who came to Gippsland 
during the years 1570 to 1550 spent their little all upon their holdings. and 
eradually becoming disheartened and despairing of any better prospects. left. 
ruined, for the time being. Many eame and inspected the country. and re- 
turned to their homes without even lodging an application, so obsessed. were 
they with the probable hardships and dilliculties that would have te be faced 
by the pioneers of South Gippsland. Others again who came and settled on 
the land. struggled and worked on until. by stern perseverance and dogged 
persistency they have at last, and vot more than (hey deserved, gained и eoni- 
peremev. 


Karly in the vear 1576. Messrs, J. EH. Schmidt and С. Moller took train 
at Chewton Railway Station for Melbourne: arrived there they purchased a 
saddle horse, and strapping on him their blankets and a few wayside neces- 
saries, started upon a journey in search: of land, and by the well-known 
method of “ride and tie” these two South Gippsland pioneers covered an Im- 
mense amount of travel. First they journeyed towards Lilydale, thence back 
nearly to Dandenong, and from there towards Sale, then to Alberton and 
Stoc Куат Creek. and finally returned to where the Sale to Dandenong line 
was In course of constrietion, and from there baek to Chewton without. hav- 
ing made choice of a selection. ‘They made still another journey, but with 
the sume unsatisfactory result. Some time afterwards Messrs. Hl. Staben 
and С. Moller made another attempt. taking «quite another route, Starting From 
Melbourne they took coach to Cranbourne, thence to Fobin Yalloek. better 
known now as Lang Lang. and from there over what ts known as the Торо 
П to Poowong, The whole of this countryside was then known as Poo 
wong. — X settler, Hodgkinson by name. | believe, showed them over the 
country. and eventually they pegged out a selection. The fee paid for show- 
ing over the land was {5 5s. and Mr. Moller has often related that a swamp 
existed, upon the land which he pegged. but he has never since been able to 
locnte it. After having pegged ont their respective blocks. they returned to 
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Melbourne. and lodged their applications with the Lands Department. They 
were shortly afterwards notified that at a sitting of the Lands Board in Mel- 
bourne, their applications would be considered and dealt with. They there- 
fore appeared, and the land was recommended to them. They were granted 
an occupation licence for three vears, 2s. per acre per annum to be paid, and 
improvements to be effected іп three years to the amount of oue pound per 
acre. After complying with these conditions and residing on the land for 
the three years. they were entitled to a lease under which they were to рау 
the balance due to the Government, viz., 14». per acre, payable in 14 half- 
yearly instalments, after which a freehold title would be granted. ‘These 
were the conditions under which land was then granted or selected. Not long 
after, these terms were considerably liberalised, and altogether made much 
easier. Mr. Staben. who had been farming in the Colbmabbin district. sold 
out there. 

Mr. J. H. Schmidt (Mr. Moller5 brother-in-law) and Mr. Jonsten Ander- 
son also selected land adjoining Messrs. Moller and Staben. followed shortly 
afterwards by Messrs. Dyriell Bros., Mrs. Linnett. and Messrs. Olsen and 
Fisher. The latter eut a strip of scrub about three chains wide right across 
his selection. and then abandoned it. About this time also Mr. P. C. Peter- 
sen. of Adelaide, selected a block to the East of Messrs. Schmidt and Moller. 
Some idea of the difficulties of transport in those days might be gained. from 
the experience of Messrs. Dyriell, Olsen, Petersen, Schimdt and Moller. 
In June. 1877, they travelled by train from Chewton to Melbourne. — There 
they purchased tents, tools and provisions, hired two drays with drivers, who 
were to convey them to Poowong East or Cruiekston, as it was then called. 
and thev undertook to travel a-stated number of miles per diem. On the 3rd 
or 4th day from Melbourne they got bogged near Tooradin, and the drivers 
refused to proceed further. owing to the bad state of the road. After a delay 
of three days. the pioneers succeeded in obtaining a bullock team and waggon, 
and made another start for the promised land. and it was still a very slow 
process. One night. while they were camped at Tinpot Hili. it rained and 
blew so incessantly that it was impossible for them to erect the tents, so they 
were forced to spend the whole night around the camp flre in the lee of the 
waggon. and some scrubby timber. Next morning found them cold. wet and 
stiff. but as there could be nothing gained by further waiting they pressed on, 
thus day by day getting nearer, if only a httle, to the spot npon which they 
hoped to build a home. Eventually they arrived at Cruickston. having done 
the 68 miles from Melbourne in fourteen days, or at the rate of under 5 miles 
per day, including stoppages. 

The first business was to locate the new selections. then to find the best 
route to make a track 1n, and afterwards to cut the track. 


Finding one’s land was not always an easy matter. as 1t may mean miles 
and miles of trudging along survey lines. and perhaps without a map or plan 
of anv kind as guide. and as the holdings were mostly surveved in uniform 
sizes, these survey lines were made without respect to the lay of the country. 
and were up hill and down dale. There would. therefore, be a considerable 
amount of lost time before the early settler could get down to the actual work 
of serub cutting. which, of course. was the most important work iu the 
primary stages. 

Cutting a pack track was usually the first consideration. and as a rule 
there was not much time wasted in the operation: so long as the horse could 
scramble along between the trees and blunder over logs it was all right. but 
often enough the contents of the pack suffered. | 
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It so happened that the first season was a particularly dry one: in fact, 
creeks that were dry that vear have never since been dry. This fact mace 
the burning of the scrub much easier than it was for m: my subsequent seasons, 
After the "burn? the grass Was sown upon the ashen surface of the ground, 
and this done. they built their first huts, and returned to the Castlemaine dis- 
triet to purchase cows and dranght horses. Mr. Staben. however, brought 
some of his own stock from C olbinabbin, and made the Journey from there to 
Poowong East in a German waggon., the first of its kind that has been in- 
ported. 


Most of the early settlers were new to the work of scrub-cuttine. and 
many and various were the methods adopted. Some would eut down one tree 
at a time. and contrive if possible that each should not fall across any log or 
stump. but endeavour to get each tree to Пе close to the surface of the ground. 
Some were very careful to see that no bark was left attached to the stump. lest 
the tree remain green. and so retard the fire: others have even cut up the fallen 
trees. and laid them alongside the old logs to ensure them burning. The vari- 
ous methods were erticised and discussed when the settlers inet; and the 
'"arious pros and cons marshalled forth, but the most popular method was that 
generally known as “nicking.” A large niuimber of trees would be eut only 
partially through either front and back. or at the back only. then a large 
tree at the rear would be carefully felled so as to take the lot down at once. 
thus saving a lot of chopping. This became by far the nest popular method 
of serub cutting. 


About the year 1577. a man with a grown-up family from Warm- 
Nambool came to this district іп search of laud for potato growing, and 
they pegged out some 1500 aeres of serub land. pud the survey fees, and it 
was duly recommended to them. Some time afterwards they made a closer 
inspection of their property, and came to the conelision that the hills were too 
steep for their purpose. This and the faet that there was no prospect of 
road being constructed within reach of their property indneed them "m 


abandon the project. and they never returned to the district. Nr. and 
Mrs. Martin Johnson landed in Melbourne from New Zealand in 155. having 
heard much about the Danish Settlement at Poowong Hast. Пе visited ү 


Lands Department. and procured maps of the loc ality. He had been used 1 
New Zealand methods, where they always surveyed and made practical vom 
before the land was thrown open for selection. henee when he inspected. the 
Victorian map he came to the conclusion that the land along. Меропа 
Track was hilly on account of its not showing a straight survey. but, as all 
the other roads shown upon the map were str aighi, and therefore presimalbly 
level. he eame to the conclusion that most of the land abutting on these ronds 
would be level, or nearly so. Having purchased a horse and spriugeart. he 
Started off with his wife aud infant and all their worldly belongings for the 
lind of Goshen, Poowong Most, intending, for à start at апу rate. to seek 
work at his trade as a carpenter, Arriving at where Nyora now (i. he 
secured employinent. from a seleetor- until Т, Kart, 9 ele working here 
he paid a visit to the Danish Settlement. and finding the land there more to 
lus liking. lie le Ft Nyora and removed to the Settlement, finding plenty ol em 
ployment in building the first houses ін that nerghbenrhood 


There was alo mnong the early comers to the Danish Манаш! 
a Mr. Edberg, who. while feling serub өп his own selection, amet 
with an weeident. the red) of whieh chee lie cawth. Пе velum 
being unable to carry on the land. if again became avatlable for selee- 
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tion. Mr. Johnsen sent іп an application for this allotinent, and it 
was ultimately recommended to him. There. also arrived in Poowong 
East at about this time a k mdy Norwegian хао. Mr. Peter 
son. Ile at once secured a contract for picking up from Mr. Johnsen 
Anderson. and being well Ae for this class of work. he applied himself 
with energy and perseverance, completing the work in record time. Very 
soon he caught the land fever. and. after obtaining land like many another 
pioneer. concluded it would be a good move to take a partner Into the busi- 
ness. and very soon afterwards was married to Mrs. Linnett. This was the 
pioneer w edding of the Danish Settlement. and it was celebrated about Xmas 
time in 1880. Mrs. Linnett at this time owned 320 acres of land. and Mr. 
Anderson a similar area. Mr. Jonsen Anderson, whose holding was to the 
south of Mrs. Anderson, passed away to the ereat beyond in September, 1551. 
and his property passed into the hands of Mr. and. Mrs. Peter Anderson : 
these three holdings in one. now well known as the “W aterfall Estate. Mr. 
Johu-en Anderson toiled very hard and cleared a portion of land close to 
the creek of all timber. erected a house. and planted an orchard, as well as a 
vegetable and flower garden. It was while clearing this land that a neigh- 
hour visited Anderson and his helpers, and "pon being asked how they fared. 
Anderson, who was ready-witted, replied. “Oh! we are doing all right: we've 
been burning off logs for about a month, and we are in hopes of soon finding 


the surface of the earth." 


However. he was not destined to remain here long: he ailed for some time, 
and eventually passed away. as previously stated. 


Mis. P. C. Peterson was the first lady. to settle 1n these parts. and she 
arrived in March, 1578, followed closely by the Moller. Schmidt and Staben 
families. and Mrs. Linnet. The Olsen family settled in June. 1879. and the 
DBvriell- a few months later. The question of a school was now a new 
problem that presented itself. The settlers called a meeting. and Mr. Byriell 
Was appointed a deputation to interview the Hon. the Minister for Education. 
Mr. Буе! offered the use of a small building (which he had replaced by a 
more commodious one for his own use) to the department. on condition that 
they supphed the furniture and appointed a teacher. The ofier was accepted. 
aud this building served the purpose of a school for 3 or + years. In April. 
ISO. the first teacher arrived. and the number of children attending was 
about 30. The attendance was not perhaps as regular ах in more closely 
settled districts. and little wonder. as some of the children had to walk four 
or five niles along tracks that in wet weather could be more easily imagined 
than described. Some of these tracks were made solely for the use of the 
children. and in such cases just the undergrowth would be cleared to make a 
track. and gaps cut into the top of the larger logs to enable the children to 
climb over them. During the winter of 1552, the Edueation Department 
erected a new school upon an acre of land presented by Mr. Byriell. and it 
stood until destroyed by the disastrous bush fires on the Ist of February. 
1805. This building was used for many years for religious services by no 
less than four denominations. viz. Lutherans. Methodist. Presbyterian. and 
Chureh of England. also for public meetings. debating societies, social fune- 
tions. and as a polling booth. 


The question of roads was ever present, and all important. During 
the summer of 1879. an agitation was started to open up a road to Drouin. 
Nearly all the settiers turned up at a wor king-bee to find and elear a suitable 
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road. and as there were several creeks to be bridged. the same means were 
adopted. Needless to хау, these bridges were neither substantial nor orna- 
mental. but they were per haps as good as any that might be formed in any 
newly-settled country of : similar nature. Drouin now being the nearest 
railway station. provisions of all kinds were packed or carted from that town. 
Occasionally. the settlers would depute one of their number to eo to Mel- 
bourne. and buy necessaries at wholesale rates. and hire a carrier to eart them 
from Drouin to Poowong East. This. it will be observed. was a co-operative 
movement. ind the pity is that the sume spirit did not operate in the years 
that fol lowed. The princip le NS good опо, ана m enabled ihe sett lers to 
buy at a rate that no individual could. if he purchased only for the needs of 
his own household. 


Postal facilities were at first particularly crude and uncertain. The 
mail came via Cranbourne and Lang Lane. and from there by chance to 
Poowong and Poowong East. By agitation a regular mail service from 
Lang Lang to Poowong and thence to Cruickston was -eeured. and when 
vehicular communication between Poowong and Drouin was established, the 
mail was changed to that route. The settlers took it in turns to во to the 
Poowong P.O. dor the Danish Settlement mails. Many of the oldest settlers 
of the Poowong East District have passed over the great divide: thus Mr, 
J. Н. Schmidt died in May. 155), leaving behind a vounge family to mown 
their loss and to do for themselves, 


Mr. С. Moller. Senr.. died in June. 1597. after having seen the bulk of the 
heaviest clearing done upon his selection. a sturdy man standing over хіх feet. 
strong Іп proportion. a very willme worker and of a cheerful disposition. Flis 
family. two sons. one of whom is now a councilor in the Poowong and Jeetho 
Shire. and three daughters were all of an age at whieh thev were able to 
сате for themselves. 

Mr. H. Staben. one of the most energetic of the early pioneers of Там 
Poowong. was one of the lirst to take an active interest in the establisliinent 
of the Poowong Butter Factory. He was a practical farmer, and his pro 
perty was alw: avs looked upon as an object lesson оп South Gippsland farn 
Ing. always actively engaged іп farming pursuits, Пе swooned suddenly 
whilst at work in his farmvard and never regained conseiousuess, Mrs. Staben 
only survived him about four vears. leaving a family of one son and four 
daughters. 

Mrs. Anderson. passed away іп July. 1902: her sister, Мах, Byriell. 
crossed the great border the following year. These аге both laid to rest in 
the Poowong Cemetery. 

Mr. P. С. Petersen retired. from farming and settled in Korumburra to 
spend the evening of life. Te died іп August, 1902. from the effects of a 


paralytic stroke. His only son is Mr. Edward. Petersen, “ho is well known 
im Korumburra and. surrounding o Mrs Moller. Хен. joined. the 
great majority in. Julv. 1911. Mr. N. P. Olsen haying seen all his family 


married with one exception. retired lived privately at Jast Camberwell, 
Mr. Olsen was a шап who was respected and beloved by all who knew bim. 
and at the ripe eee of NOU vere rs. Of the Lath ula. ІШ”! к һе passed lo ІН final 
rest. 

Might it not be said of all these pioneers that “honest toil ts holy ser 
vice"—for surely each has borne his and her Share of the reponsibilitie aud 
burdens that are inseparable from the tasks of converting a Thowhng wilder 
ness," such as Poowong Mast was in the seveuties into a ‘laud flowing with 
milk and honey.” such as it is to-day? 


Education. 


W. H. C. HOLMES. 


The earliest record of the establishment of a school in the part of South 
Gippsland that comes under our notice is that of Woolamai, which was 
opened on June 1. 1566. Then followed Grantville on January. 6, 154, 
Griffith». Point, March 26. 1874, and Cormella, Мау S. 18742 Гһезе ТОП 
schools served the earlier settlements on the lightly timbered and open coast 
country between Tobin Yallock and Anderson's Inlet. In the early part of 
i year 157Х Messrs. Gardner. Horsley. Burchett. Henry. Cook. Scott. and 
L. С. Holmes. of Poowong. made representations to the Education Depart- 
— with regard to opening a school in the locality, and the residents offered 
to erect a building for school purposes. This offer being accepted. the timber 
was sawn by a pit-sawyer close to the site of the building. and the roofing 
iron and other materials required were brought by steamer to Westernport 
and thence by team to Poowong. Mr. L. C. Holmes had the contract for 
the building, i consisted of one room. and was the first publie building 
erected in this part of the forest country of South Gippsland. The walls 
were covered with unseasoned blue gum weatherboards, and as the lap speci- 
fied was the same as for seasoned pine. after the first sumiaers shrinkage 
many of the boards had contracted se much that wind and weather penetrated 


freely through the openings. The building was erected for a church and 
let to the Education Department for school purposes. It was opened ах a 


school on December 2. 1878. with Mr. Chas. Cook, who had previously held 
appointments in the Education Department in the Geelong District, and had 
selected land on the Bass River. as head teacher. Some of the settlers had 
been living on their holdings for some years before the opening of the sehool. 
and consequently some of the older children had missed several vears of 
schooling. and it took some time before the heterogeneous collection of young 
and old were got into normal school yontine. The first examination was con- 
ducted by Inspector Campbell on December 31, 1879. 

On January 27. 1881. the building had а narrow eseape of 
being burnt owing to the wind changing while some eut scrub in 
the vicinity was being burned. The school children had been dis- 
missed. bat some who loitered on the road home bad their road 
blocked by the fire and were in considerable danger until late in the evening. 
when the track was safe for them to resume their journey. On February 15. 
1551. Truant-officer MeAlpine paid his first official visit to the district, and 
at that time it was compulsory for each child of school age to attend at least 
30 days in each quarter: but. owing to the abnormally heavy rainfall during 
the winter months, it was diffenlt for some children to get in even this 
limited number of days. As a consequence my father had to ride to Dronin. 
a distance of about 20 miles. to attend court. the journey taking two days. 
and had to satisfy the law of the land by paying a fine of 1/- and 2/6 eosts 
for my brother and myself. who had failed to attend the requisite ENS 
of days. During the eighties a new state school was erected in the Poowong 
township. and Mr. Cook continued his duties as head teacher until he was 
superannuated, 


The first school in the Loch distriet opened at Sunnyside. in 1880. with 
Miss Mary Leys as teacher. A choek and log building was first used. until 
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it Was destroyed by fire. and then a deserted hut was used. and after that the 
Wesleyan Church. Miss Leys. the daughter of a retired naval officer. who. 
with two others. cut the first track from the open country te where Loch 
now stands. came to the district in INSTT. and. while teaching at the Sunnyside 
school, rode four miles to her duties ev ery dav along the usual rough Dush 
track. In 1589 the school was transferred to Loch. with Mr. Francis Clarke 
as teacher. 


In 1550 schools were opened at Fernhill, now St. Helier. and at Kileunda, 
where a coal mime had been opened. 


In 1881 a building was erected on Mr. Eccles' property. about two miles 
north of where Korumburra now stands. Though in the parish of Korum- 
burra it was known departmentally ах the Jeetho Fast school, and was as truly 
typical of pioneering effort that it is worthy of detailed description. It was 
of modest dimensions. 24ft. x 15ft.. and ӘҢ, high. and was made of Dish 
materials by the residents. The walls were made of paling. the roof. of 
shingles. and the floor of rough hewn stabs. The furniture at first was some- 
what primitive. split slabs placed on blocks. some high. some low. the former 
doing duty as desks, the latter as seats. These gave place later to the more 
finished article, which some ten weeks later left the workshop іп Melbourne, 
were carried by boat to Westernport. and in due time arrived at the school 
building on a sledge. Mr. E. Williamson. afterwards head teacher at 
Korumburra. was the first teacher appointed to this very primitive school, 


In the same vear a sehool was established in the Geachville Пап, on 
the property of Mr. Frank Geach. When Mount Eceles. abont a mile to thi 
south. became the centre of settlement in the locality. the school was. in 
1889. removed there in sections and ге-егесісі upon an acre of ground donated 
by a local resident. — At first the school was worked as a half-time sehool in 
conjunction with Halston. about six miles distant. until the increased atten- 
dance raised its status. In 1912 a new building was erected. and the ‘old 
pioneer" now does duty as a shelter shed. Mount Eccles ts. in point of alti- 
tude. one of the highest schools in South Gippsland. and for many vears, 
on account of the steep and rough tracks. was almost isolated. On ote 
oceasion a lady teacher. newly appointed to this school. arrived by train at 
Leongatha. and asked at the livery stables to be supplied With a horse and 
vehicle to take her and her luggage to Monnt Feeles. The proprietor said 
that if the idy would leave a deposit of £50 and pay. buu for two chavs: 
hire. he would undertake the journey. Needless to say. the dy returned 
the eity the following day. 


In issi. owing to the efforts of some of the residents of Моос. 
among whom were Messrs. Bowman. Biggar Henry. Hanrahiaun. Michie. 
Meill. and Ward. a sehool was established in the district. A building was 
Drought il seetions Dy bout to the Red Bluth and eaurted thence Dy Rr. (байо, 
Binding. who also erected it on Wards Hill. where it was known as the 


ОН State Sehool. No. 9160.00 The first. teacher appointed was Mr. 
| Wilson. a pioneer settler of Jeetho. who started with an attendance of 
47 ж. in June, 1582, ; Meli pienie being held to celebrate the oceaston. 
The site. though it commanded а magnificent and and seaseape retehing 


from the Baw pu Mountains in the north to Dass Strait in the south. wie 
chiefly on account. of its altitude. somewhat unsuit: able far a seheol und n 
was removed іп 1592 to its present site, purehased from Мг. Delaney. fn 
the vears 1906-7-8 the school gained second class. and in P910 11, first cla 

certificates for effectively planted and well-kept garden and ground 
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In the early eighties a number of settlers to the east of we cleared 
a site for a school at the junction of MeDonald’s Track and the East Poowong 
Road. and there a small pulus and shingle building was erected by Mr. 
Medley and leased to the Education Department for school purposes. It 
Was named А after Mr. Medlev’s residence. It was opened m January. 
Iss. with Miss J. Mackay as teacher. Her experiences were of the roughest, 
as during part of the time she rode each morning from her father's home, 
near Korunrburra, to the school. a distance of five or six miles. through pack- 
tracks. or trenches. often knee-deep in mud. returning in the evening, often 
after dark, in all weathers. The school was burned down in the great fire 
of February. 1595, when Miss Mackay had a very trying experience, working 
heroically with others to save the lives of the younger children until she was 
completely exhausted. Two years later, when the school was rebuilt. she was 
reappointed to it. and held the position until her retirement from the service 
i] 1903. 


In 1554 the first school at Mardan—which in the native language means 
“misery” —was built in the midst of the dense bush by Mr. E Шоб. It was 


a wooden building 30ft. x 15ft.. with a slab floor. Mr. Foran was the first 
teacher. and the number of scholars 32, In 1900 an up-to-date westherboard 
building. 26ft. x 24ft.. was erected by the Education Department. Тһе 


grounds have been neatly fenced. and there is now a fine plantation, a garden 
laid out in walks. and nursery and experimental plots have been established. 
The pioneers comprised Messrs. Elliott. Pineint. Ingels. Toomey. Howard. 
Campbell Bros.. and Trease. 


The Jeetho school was opened in 1556. in a small bush building erected 
in the corner of a small clearing with heavy bush on three sides. and tall 
bluegum and blackbutt trees towering into the sky. the heavy foliage almost 
excluding the sunlight. It opened with an attendance of 20. and for the 
first three years was in charge of Мт. Е. J. Wilson. formerly teacher at Wood- 
leigh. In the latter part of 1890 Mr, Stielow was appointed to the school, 
and continued in charge until 1915, having in the meantime obtained for the 
school а very wide reputation. In 1897 Inspector Bothroyd conducted two 
examinations under the “result” system. The percentage of passes was 100 
and remained at that high level until the "result" system was abolished. А 
new school to accommodate 15 pupils was erected in 1908, and the old build- 
mg fitted up for an infants’ room. necessitating an increase in the staff. and 
raising the status of the school. In 1592 the South Gippsland Agrienttural 
Society first offered prizes for State school work. and of these the Jeetho 
school gained nine: and in nineteen vears has secured 555 prizes. some in 


courpetitionis i States outside Vietoria. іп 1900 the Roval „Agricultural 
“how Commitee offered. three valuable prizes for e-ay-. and  Jeetho 


~cholars were icc] m obtaining first and second prizes. and the follow- 
ing vear іп the same subject. first. second and third prizes. At the А.Х.А. 
Exhibition in 1909 a gold medal for best handwriting. and first and second 
prizes for drawing. came to Jeetho. and in 1910 the Jeetho pupils secured 
the whole of the eight prizes awarded for writing. and two for drawing at 
the A.N. A. Exhibition. In the first vear that merit certificates were issued. 
two were awarded to the Jeetho school. the total nuniber gamed by it to date 
(191S) being 102. most of which were gained during the last five vears. Тһе 
first scholarship was gained in 1909. two in 1911. and three in 1912. Тһе 
school gained the А.Х.А. prizes for best school garden for eight vears m 
succession, The pupils have cultivated plots for a considerable time. and 
on one occasion donated a ton of potatoes grown on these plots to the Chil- 
dren's Hospital. Melbourne. The percentage of attendance at this school 
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has been very remarkable. ranging for many years between 95 and 100 per 
cent.. though the bulk of the children caine from considerable distances. some 
travelling between 30 and 40 miles by rail Local effort contributed largely 
to the equipment of the school and grounds. partienlavly in supplying а 
piano. shelter-shed and library. It was recognised that the Jeetho school 
offered special opportunities to pupils, especially seniors who possessed ability 
and ambition. and the results are quite nnique in sehool history. Teachers 
in other districts complained that parents, by sending the most promising 
pupils to the Jeetho school. had helped to keep down the records of their 
own district schools. There was certainly much troth in this contention: 
nevertheless. Mr. Stelow’s ability in securing merit certificates and scholar- 
«hips for his pupils was undoubtedly the chief factor in the success of the 
Jeetho school. The schoo! was acerdentally burnt down in 1914. but. was re- 
built. Messrs. J. G. Wilson. N. Bennett. Hosking and Ireland were some of 
the first settlers. 


А school was opened on January. 16. 1556. at Mountain. View. and one 
at Inverloch in August of the same vear. At Halston. m the bills some- 
where midway between Leongatha and Yarragon. a school was built by the 
ently settlers and leased to the Government m 1886. It opened with an 
attendance of 22 scholars. many of whom had to walk from three to four 
miles through the forest to attend school. 


In 1555, shortly after the opening of the Mirboo North railway. а school 
was erected on the top of Berry s. Hill. which. until a deviation was made, 
was one of the most еп hills to be found on any of the main roads of 
South Gippsland. The first teacher appointed was Miss David. The school 
was burned in the bushfires of 1595. and for over a year the district was 
without a school: but in 1599 a new school was opened at Berrys Creek. with 
Pee Tanner as teacher. Among the early settlers were Messrs. Smith. 
St. Ellen. and Aberdeen. 


The vear 1889 constitutes a record in the establishment of state selicols 
in the hill country nuder review. Leongatha. Loch. Alnnurta, Алама and 
Krowera claiming this as the vear of their birth. 


The Almurta school was opened on New Years Элу. ISS. Et was first 
known as Jumbunna South. but was changed to its present name of native 
origin, meaning “sweet.” at the instance of Ме. Paul. of Grantville. The 
earlier settlers of the district were Messrs. Watson. Harding and M. Боли, 


Krowers state school was opened on Мах 16. 1559, Mr. Johnston Пиер 
ton being the first teacher. He enjoyed the luxury (їп those days) of a 
spring mattress: bit before he had the pleasure of that experience. Mr. 
Thompson had the unpleasant experience of carrying the ии over two 
miles through the dense serib. Miss Grace Hall and Mr. I B. Vale sue 
cooded Mr. Hughston as teachers. The early settlers were Messrs. Biggar, 
zelfrage, Mann. R. Wilson. J. R. Stewart and Jos. Thompson. 


As a result of local meetings a publie hall for school and church. purposes 
was erected on the Two-ehain road tear the junetion of tbe Nardella road. 
It was known as the Korumburra Hall. and school was opened there by Mr. 
Canale on September 285, 1555. When the Great. Southern railway was 
started. and Korumburra township sprang into existence. it beeame neces 


in order to avoid confusion. to find) a new name for the district and 


sury. 
Was ehosen, 


school. and the nime of 7^ Arawata." Mr. L. C. Holmes residence. 
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amd thus the Korumburra school became the Vrawata school. It was situated 
in one of the very heaviest timbered parts of South Gippsland, and it was 
over twenty years before the sehool and grounds were reasonably safe from 
falling timber, For many years the parents assembled annually as a work- 
ine bee to cut down some of the enormous trees. and in later vears to 
dear and burn off the fallen. timber from the school ground. Some 
would bring axes. others saws. shovels. screwjacks, or teams of borses and 
bullocks. Mr. Canale was succeeded by Miss Connor. who. after 12 years’ 
service, Was in turn sueceeded by Mr. A. Mitchell. to whom is due most of 
the eredit for the picturesque appearance of the garden and grounds. which 
have been awarded a first prize certifieate. 


The Leongatha state school was started during September. 1889. in the 
IKooroman Hall. which was leased for school purposes. Тһе building was 
built of hardwood boards. and had calico windows. A few planks of hard- 
wood placed on sawn blocks constituted seating accommodation, and for the 
first fortnight the only school material was a packet of notepaper and a few 
leadpenei ils which the teacher (Mr. Denholm) had purchased. Ап urgent 
request to tbe Edueation Department resulted іп the arrival. per mail boy 
via Mirboo, some 17 miles distant, of 36 copy books and 2+ slates. the cost 
of transport being 20 -. The copy books were not used for several months. 
owing to the absence T desks. їп November. 1889. Mr. John Jeffrey was 
appointed, and held the position of teacher until 1905. when he retired on a 
pension. In March. 1890, the Kooroman fiall authorities gave the Depart- 
ment notice to quit. and a contract was let for the erection of a school build- 
ing. In the meantime Mr. Jetfrev offered to teach the children at his resi- 
dence. and did so for over six months. Mr. Cowling had eharge of the new 
school from 1902 to 1909, and during his term a library of 200 volumes, two 
:helter-sheds. school garden. swings, sewing machines. and teaching aids were 
among the many improvements added. Mr. M. Clanchy took charge in 1909. 
and as the buildings had again become overcrowded. a large infant room. 
cloak room. lavatory. and corridor were added, at a cost of £600. 


The establishment of the Agricultural High School was the ontcome of 
much local controversy and continued effort. under. at times. great diseourage- 
ment. As far back as 1902. when a strong attempt was made through the 
— council to subdivide and sell the whole of the Labour Colony area. one 

‘two citizens entered vigorous protests, and urged that the area should be 


om for the establishment of a dairying and agricultural college. ‘The 
Government. however. sold portion of it. In 1905 and 1906 the agitation 
for subdivision was vigorously renewed and again opposed. The agricul- 


tural high school system was then being much discussed. and as Ko; umburra 
was anxious to have one of these schools established. a meeting was held at 
Korumburra at which a Leongatha representative attended. and it was re- 
solved to try and obtain an Agricultural! High School for Korumburra and 
an Agricultural College for Leongatha. The proposals were placed by a 
deputation before the Minister (Mr. Swinburne). who stated that he con- 
sidered Leongatha too far east for an Agrieultural College. but he was agree- 
able that an “Agricultural High Sehool ‘should be established there. It was 
estimated that the initial cost of erecting buildings would be £1500. and the 
Woorayl Shire Council made the erection of the school possible bv agreeing 
to raise £750 towards the cost. the payment being spread over a period of 
three years. Ап extra rate of 3d. in the pound was imposed in 1906. but 
owing to a change of Ministry. and the lack of interest throughout the State 
in connection with the high school movement. nothing was done for some 
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tme. Later, however, money was placed on the estimates for the establish- 
ment of the school, and in 1910 a site was chosen on the Labour -colony area. 
after a visit by Mr. Frank Tate (Director of Education). the Hon. J. E. 
Mackey. M.L.A., and Inspector Leach. ‘The new school was opened officially 
on March t, 1913. by Mr. Frank Tate. The occasion was made the oppor- 
tunity for holding an Interesting exhibition of school work. at which over 
39 district schools exhibited. The foundation ets of the Council were 
Messrs. W. L. Livingstone. P. Johnson, G. F. Michael. S. С. Wilson. J. M. 
Molloy, P. Nash. J. O'Toole, A. Allan. Wm. Russell. J. Eccles; Win. Watson. 
5.5. Smith. A. E. Nelson. R. Kewish. J. T. Willoughby, P. Matthewman, and 
Dr. Carr. The staff consisted of Messrs. А. Meslev (Principal). Sharpe. M.A.. 
Cornell. and Miss Adamson, M.A. 


Тһе establishment of a State school at Jumbunna last was in keeping 
with the primitive condition of the country. Mr. Bailey, who had only 
a few days previously arrived in Anstralia from Trel: ind. wos the first teacher 
appointed. Iis first business was to explore the various tracks to find the 
settlers, and ascertain the number of seholars with which to open his roll. 
the result being an attendance of eight pupils upon the opening dav in 
January. 1890, Тһе school building was built of logs with a shingle roof 
and slab floor, and was owned by Mr. Arthur Elms. Desks. seats, ete.. were 
mainly conspicuous by their absence. A neighbouring settler, however, made 
some rough benches by boring auger holes into the log walls. and then driving 
pegs into them and placing split slabs along the top of the pegs. These did 
duty until desks and other necessaries were supplied. School continued here 
for some years, until in 1803 the Education Department sent Mr. MelLeod to 
open a school in the Fumbuanna Hall, where he had charge for two xcars. Dur- 
ing his term, a heavy wind storm overturned the hall. fortunately during the 
night. While 1t was being rebuilt. the children were taught in an ald build- 
ing in Station Street. For some time the attendance only averaged about 
90. but it gradually increased until the hall became too sny all. and a fine school 
was erected in 1900. The attendance continued to increase until the pupils 
numbered. 150, necessitating increased accommodation. Mr. MeLeod was suc- 
ceeded bv Mr. W. Eccles. son of one of the Korumburra pioneers. who had 
charge for 17 years. The original settlers were Messrs. Eliott. Hine. Glew. 
Herring. Horsley. MeLeod. Clancy. Elms. Parsons. Rainbow and Matheson. 


In the year 1890 a school was opened at Bena in what had been a Coffee 
Palace. and continued there until the present building was erected by the 
Education Department. The first teacher was Mr. Opie, who was succeeded 
by Mr. Mitchell. and then by Miss Mary Leys. one of the proneer. teachers 
of the district. Pioneers:— HR. J. Fuller, T. J. Coverdale. Pobjov Bros.. 
— Kewish, С. Blew. 

On October 1, 1891. school was started at Bridge Creek in a building 
erected by four local residents. A sawnHll was іп operation there at the 
tme. and the school was established chiefly in the interests of the "mill? 
children. as they were designated. It had a mud chimney. and was unlined 
for the first ten vears. In 1901. however, by the efforts of the teacher. a 
sum of money was raised, and the school was lined and painted. and a hrick 
chimney erected. 


School was established about July, 1891. at Mardan South. in the old 
Presbyterian Church, and was held there for about ten vears, until a new 
school was built upon five acres of land near the township. commiting 

Mir. 


extensive views of South Gippsland scenery. The first. teacher wis 
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Walters. The school committee and parents have taken a lively interest in 
the school. and have contributed nearly £100 in cash, besides other donations 
in kind. and have done a great amount of work at working bees. The sehicol 
ix now a fine. up-to-date building. comfortable and well equipped. Among 
those who have taken a keen interest 1n the development of the school are 
Messrs. А. McKinnon. Gray. Steele; Wilson. J. Coulter. and J. MeQueen. 


The residents of Fairbank in 1892 built a comfortable and commodious 
hall on Mr. R. Mitehell’s property. from which the district received its name. 
and there a school was opened on November 23 of the same year. For some 
vears previously Mrs. Alex. McNaughton. one of the pioneer settlers of the 
district. had gathered. the neighbours’ children at her own home. and taught 
them on several days of each week. This is bnt one of several instances where 
early settlers in remote districts have gratuitously given their services 1n teach- 
ing children unable to participate mn State education. Тһе school opened 
with an attendance of 12 pupils. and 40 is the highest number enrolled. Miss 
Campbell was the first teacher The early settlers were Messrs. Mitchell. 
McLellan. Beard. Tack. MeNaughton. Rasmussen, Hamman and Calder. 


The establishment of the village settlement at IXardella. as well as the 
number of sawmill hands with families. caused an immediate need for a 
School. with the result that a publie hall was built of sawn timber supplied 
gratuitously by Mr. MeColl. millowner. and school was opened in it on 
November т. 1593. Mr. Flude was the first teacher. followed by Ме. Patter- 
son. The attendance became so large that the Department removed a large 
school from Clunes and erected it on Mr. R. Cornall's property. Mr. Mankev 
was the next teacher. and then Mr. Evans and Mr. Greenwood. The school 
has a fine garden, and a fine plantation of native and Imported trees. өлуіне 
protection from winter storms and summer heat. The parents’ interest Іп 
the school 1s evinced bv the fine shelter-shed. laboratory equipped ‘with chemi- 
а] balances. milk-testing machines. and other apparatus enabling pupils to 
practice science as applied to modern dairving. Mr. К. Сотпа. one of the 
school committee. 15 an enthusiastic entomologist, and for several vears gave 
periodical demonstrations on the subject to the scholars. Among the pioneer 
settlers were Messrs. R. and J. Сота. J. Brydon, J. J. Palner ӘБИ 
UN Spry. 


Ryanston. originally known ах Goodhurst, sehool was opened on August 
16, 1894, ах a half-time rehool with ШІ River, with Mr. A. A. Farthing 
(later М.А.) as teacher, Later, a full time <chool with Mr. Crossle vas 
teacher. was started in a building T bv Mr. Jas. Daly. An up-to-date 
building was built by the Department in a more central situation. and opened 
as a school on June 30. 1909, 


The Glenalvie state school was originally established at Mr. Vareoe’s 
residence. and then known as the Wonthaggi North school. ps conducted 
as а half-time school. in conjunction with Almurta. by Mr. H. 0078 
Owing to the large increase of scholars at Glenalvie. a public hell was bus 
and school started there with an average attendance of 50 pupils. under Mr. 
Ronald McDonald. ye 1900 the name was changed to Glenalvie. Тһе pio- 
neers were Messrs. R. N. and F. J. Scott. Walker. Edwards and Dowel. 


The Ruby state school was established in 1894. In 1895 the Outtrim 
school was started. and from that date to the vear 1913 the following long 
list of state schools have been established in varions parts of the distriet to 
keep pace with its educational requirem 899. Kongwak and Kileunda 


* 
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Road; 1900. Dalyston: 1901. Kooromun. Nerrena East. Powlett River. said 
Trida; 1903. Korumburra South: 1902, Allambee East: 1906. Glen Forbes: 
1907. Moyurra: 1909. Ferndale. Nardella South: 1910, Wonthaggi: 1911. 
Hicksborough. Dudley, Poowong East. Allambee Hall: 1912. St. Clair, Edgar- 
ton: 1913, Glen Forbes South. | Е 


All praise is due to the Education Department for its readiness at all 
times to provide teachers and schools. The hilly and inaccessible nature of 
the country. together with the fact that the whole of South Gippsland is 
fairly densely populated. has probably rendered it necessary for the Depart- 
ment to provide a proportionally greater number of teachers and schools in 
South Gippsland than in any other province of the State. Only those with 
personal experience of the early settlement can place a correct value on the 
services rendered by the teachers during the initial stages of settlement, The 
personal discomforts. both with regard to the primitive structures іп which 
they taught. the rough and ready accommodation of the bush homestead. the 
bush tracks. a succession of mudheles for the greater part of the vew. and 
the interminable drizzle and rain, were surely bad enough for men teachers. 
but for lady teachers. fresh from еу life—thev mnst surely have been 
heroines to earry on their work under such conditions. Often suitable accon- 
modation could not be obtained within walking distance of the school. and 
the lady teacher has had to start by teaching herself to control and ride a 
horse up and down hills and gorges, along bush pack-traeks. and to learn the 
art of opening and shutting gates and sliprails from the saddle. For the 
most part. it may be said to their eredit that they put up with the roughness 
and discomforts of bush life with Spartan courage and Christian fortitude. 





And one cannot but feel sympathy also for both the mothers and ehil- 
dren during those first decades when drizzling rain, day after day. for over 
six months of the vear, was the common experience, Wet garments and wet 
feet. which were more usual than dry ones; mud and slush underfoot, with 
undergrowth and bush dripping water through all the long winter, meant 
continual drying of clothes. with the many ailments to which children are 


liable. 


Thus we find that the Edueation Department. their fine stall of teachers, 
the parents and also their children, have all borne their part in making the 
history of education during the making and building up of a new and valu 
able province. 


The Methodist Church in South Gippsland. 
THE REV. JAS. SMITH. 


Following in the wake of the selector pioneer 
there eame the ecclesiastical pioneer. designated by 
some the “sky pilot.” The Methodist Church. was 
early in the field. Her first services were conducted 
in the homes of the people or. weather permitting, 
ın the open air. 


At the close of the year 1877. 1n the vicinity of the 
present township of Poowong. there was a notice on 
a big gum tree intimating that "Divine Service will 
be held at Mr. Durchett's house at 2 o'clock on Sun- 
day, December 30, 1877: all welcome," This ser- 
vice was duly held and was conducted by Mr. Caleb 
Burchett. an excellent lay preacher of the Methodist 
Church. formerly of Brunswick. From that date 
regular services were established. Soon the congre- 
gation became too large for the "Church in the 
house." and steps were taken to ereet a church. The 
Rev. John Watsford, the General Secretary of 
Methodist Iome Missions, was interviewed, and he 
promised to visit Poowong. Great preparation was made for Mr. Watsford's 
visit. A big tent was sent up from Melbourne. In this a preaching service 
was held on the Sunday, and a tea and publie meeting during the week. The 
object was "to raise funds for the erection of a Wesleyan Church for the 
parishes of Poowong and Jeetho on a portion of the reserve about to be sold.” 
This was a most successful function. The settlers eame from far and near. 
А snbseription list was started and was liberally responded to. That list 
bears the names of some of the early settlers of Gippslnad. viz.. Mark Gardi- 
ner. W. V. Hill. C. Burchett, C. Cook, С. Н. Gardiner. T. Force mn 
Вее. F. Hammond, D. Ferrier, E. C. Holmes, W. Foreman. D. MeTavish. C. 
Mair. — Faithful, — Gowdie, — Grant, 5. Medley. P. J. Murphy. W. Hors- 
lev. D. Beckett, W. Baker. Miss Motton, Miss L. Motton. and Mrs. Clayson. 
Mr. Gardner wae elected treasurer, and Mr. Hill and Mr. C, H. Gardner 
secretaries. 





It was not an easy matter to build in those days. Owing to very wet 
weather the first men engaged in timber getting abandoned their contract. 
Others with stouter hearts took the job on and soon the contraet for the erec- 
tion of the building was let to Mr. L. C. Holmes. a new settler. 


The Rev. J. C. Symons had the honour of preaching the opening services. 
A successful tea and public meeting was held next day. Тһе tea meeting 
ticket bears the date of November 4. 1575, 

Subsequently other churches were built. The preachers’ plan has the 
names of Poowong. Poowong North. Sunnyside. Fernhill. Lang Lang East 
and Medlev's. Changes since those early days have taken place in the eccle- 
siastical boundaries of Poowong and its surroundings. but Divine service has 
alwavs been held in Poowong. | 
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НЕ ИЕ ОРБІТ CHURGH MA SOUTH GIPPSLAND. 


As the settlers began to go further south towards Tarwiu. and east to- 
wards Mirboo, there was a vast stveteh of country where no religious sery ices 
were held. An occasional service was held on the coast bv a visiting clerey- 
man from Yarram. It was a kind of yearly visitation to two places. Wara- 
tah Bay and “Black's” on the Tarwin. Some good Methodists from Ballarat 
and district had taken up land in Leongatha. Jumbinna and Korumburra. 
They felt the need of a “spiritual shepherd.” — Representations were made 
Оше Rev. E. м. ао who had succeeded the Rev. J. Watsford as General 
Secretary of Home Missions. In the vear 1855 he visited Leongatha and eon- 
duetéd service іп the home of Mr. Jacob Thomas. of “Lyre-bird Monnd.” 
Неге he met а few representatives nuni all round the district. Mr. Williams, 
senr.. of Duninvong. had Brad generous support. — On his renon he 
visited Ballarat and. interviewed James Smith (later the Rev. |. Smith. of 
North Melbourne) and asked bim to become the pioneer missionary of chat 
part of Gippsland between Poowong and Foster. After a few weeks con- 
sideration, Mr. Smith consented to go. It needs (о be remembered that such 
places as Leongatha. Jumbunna, Koorooman, ete.. were not then on the map. 


In the month of December. 1556. the pioneer missionary set өш for his 
new field of labour, After training it to Fi ankston and coaching it to Has- 
tings. he took steamer for Griflith’s Point (now San Remo). At that pic- 
turesque watering place he was met by Mi. J. Hamilton, of Leongatha. with 
a horse for the missionarv- use Mr. Hamilton informed Mr. Smith that he 
could not return with him as he had to go on to Melbourne. 1 seemed 
risky business to turn a new chum adrift in the Gippsland forest. without. a 


guide. A plan of the route and other particulars were furnished. and the 
missionary, well mounted, set ont that same day to find Mr. Kents home in 


the vicinity of the now famous coalfield. Wonthaggi. The Kent family most 
hospitably entertained him overnight. Next day the Journey was completed 
along a very lonely track, "Lyre-bird. Mound" being reached Just at sundown, 
and the missionary warmly welcomed by Messrs. J. and W. С. Thomas. and 
the members of their familhes. 


Prior to the advent of the missionary И had become customary for a few 


of the settlers to meet in some of the homes on the Sabbath and read and 
sing together, thus forming the nucleus of a congregation. There were no 


public buildings of anv deseription. The homes were roughly built. some 
of spars. and others of palings. The parsonage was a small Jog һин, 
the missionary s arrival he 


lined with hessian. On the first Sunday after 
preached to a congregation of seventeen іп Mr. Jacob ‘Thomas’ bome, The 
service and singing was most hearty. Dunnediately he set to work to find ont 
his future parishioners. This was по Fight task. involving many Пар. 
The tracks were Ф епи to negotiate. Ht vised? to гаш in those haves. not 3 
paltry two or three inches. but several feet of rain, n ordinary shower 
wonld last about three weeks. | Swollen rivers and blind creeks were met 
everywhere. To find the settlers was exceedingly difheult. They entered 
South Gippsl: ind bv different гое, same comine by the coi, others hv мау 
of Drown. others bv уау of Моо North. Eu hitela w’ Track. ind 
MeDonald's Track” were mneh оү of and тиер used in those days. The 
were the “tracks” opened ip by the Government, There were many compen 
vations, however, for all classes and creel vied with one another in hidading 
him weleone. 

Over fifty miles square of territory. was practically inesplored. һу any 
ehurch. Poowong. Warragul, Morwell and Yarram had clergymen stationed 
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in their midst. The honour of first establishing and sustaining regular reli- 
gious services belongs to the Methodist Church. One of the first plans, dated 
1557. contains the names of the following places where services were regu- 
larly conducted :—Leongatha. Jumbunna East. Korumburra, Коогоотап, 
Tarwin, Waratah Bay. Nation's and Newtons. Later Mirboo North and 
“Dodd's.” Mirboo Sonth, were added. The lay helpers associated with the 
missionary in covering this wide field were W. J. Williams. W. С. Thonis. 
J. Hamilton. M. Allison. J. Thomas. — Dyson. and H. Medew. Occasionally 
Mr. G. Dibdin. of Melbourne, rendered valuable assistance. When one re- 
members the difficulty of travel, one can appreciate the loval heip of such 
sons of the Church. The need of suitable buildings was soon felt. The con- 
eregations outgrew their homes. The following homes had services conducted 
in them :— Leongatha. Mr. J. Thomas’: Jumbunna, McLeod's. Rainbows. and 
W. J. Williams: Kornmbnrra. Brydon's and Newton's: IXoorooman. Creigh- 
tons and Alison's: Tarwin. Turpin's and Wrvdel’s: Andersons Inlet. Kidd's; 
Waratah Bay. Skelton's: Mirboo South. Dodds: Mirboo North. Halls. 


In 1557 a move in the erection of a church building was made 
at a meeting at Mr. Jobn Brydon' s home, known as “Glentress,” іп what 
is now the Kardella district. The site chosen was on the property of Mr. 
George Lancey. who gave a quarter of an acre of land. A working bee felled 
the trees and cleared the ground. Arrangements were made to get sawn 
timber from а mill beyond Poowong. close to Drouin. Mr. T. Lancey. with 
his bullock team. undertook the carting. and it would be interesting to know 
how many times he had to load and unload through being bogged. 


As soon as the timber was on the ground the "Dee" got to work under 
the supervision of Mr. Brydon, and when the date advertised for the opening 
Was reached the building was ready. Not a penny was expended on labour. 
The opening services were preached by the Rev. C. Angwin. of Poowone. to 
large congregations, On the Monday there was a social and entertainment 
presided over by Jacob Thomas, J.P.. of Leongatha. That event will live 
long in the memory of all who were privileged to attend. It was a pro- 
nounced suecess. The homes of the Twyfords. Westerns. Newtons, Fides. 
Lanceys. and others were fully taxed accommodating the visitors. In Novem- 
ber of the same vear, 1851. another church erection was decided on. As in the 
former case a "bee" got to work and cleared the ground. The material eame 
by boat from Melbourne to Anderson's Inlet. and Mr. W. €. Thomas very 
generously carted it to the site. which was on his father’s property. “Lyre- 
bird Mound.” near the present site of Koonwarra. to which township the 
church was afterwards removed when the railway came throngh. This church 
also was erected by the people without a penny being expended on labonr. 
The opening services were preached by that large-hearted man. the 


Rev. E. S. Bickford. The church was crowded at each service. 
For the next day there was a very full programme. They had 


planned for a picnic. sale of gifts. a tea and publie meeting, — What a 
crowd gathered. Тһе whole forest seemed to be centred іп one spot. 
The Hon. Ғ. Longmore came over from the Tarwin to preside at the publie 
meeting. There were no "Melbas" in song present. but there was some good 
singing by the choir and by visitors. and some excellent speeches. There 
was no catching of last train or tram or coach or even horse. To move 
through that forest at night was well nigh impossible: it was certainly very 
dangerous. What to do with the people after the usual closing hour was the 
dificulty. There was not sufficient accommodation for one half of them. 
To get over the difficulty it was decided to keep going till davlight. A 
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programme Was soon provided and kept at least some awake until early шегі. 
It should be stated that in one house the ladies went to bed in relays. from 
every point of view this chureh opening was а great suecess. 


Thus the work grew and much space could be taken up in chronicling 
such events. From unexpected quarters there came requests for religious ser- 
vices. А letter appeared in a Mirboo paper. headed “sadly neglected. It 
Was an appeal to the Methodist Church to give some attention to the spiritual 
needs of the Mirboo Sonth residents. The pioneer missionary Wils soon on 
the spot. and soon a successful service was established in the home of Mr. 
Frank Dodd. 


The work soon became too mueh for one mau to supervise. Another 
agent, Mr. Statford by name, was sent to take over the Korumburra end. [le 
proved himself а capable man. He was ably assisted by Mr. J. Western. Mr. 
Shepherd. Mr. W. Twyford and others. © Mirboo North was then made a 
separate station. with a missionary m charge. The greatest drawback in 
the early days were the well mgh inpassable pack-tracks іп the long winter 
months. The reader will better understand this when it is on record. that 
the pioneer missionary took nine hours in the saddle in returning from one 
of his appointments. a distance of 25 miles. Fora time he had three saddle 
horses. and in addition had frequently to borrow others. There were many 
compensations, such as the kind hospitality extended. the willingness to help. 
and the marked progress in every wav. Many of the laymen eave much 
Valuable time to church affairs. As a rule it took pretty well three days for 
the quarterly meetings of the ciretit. They. were held at different: places 
atch time. They were times of great spiritual прі and brotherly inter- 
course. Some. prior to taking up their abode in Gippsland. were associated 
with other communions, but right lovally did they support the pioneer Metho- 
dist missionary. Those were not the days of “isms.” That dav. unfortunately 
for the Kingdom of Christ. has come since. Churches; many and varied, 
abound now. Only їп one place has the spirit of unity been maintained, 
namely. at Arawatta. өп what was known m the early days as the “two chain 
road.” 


Such. in some measure. is the history of the beginnings of the Pioneer 
Church in South Gippsland. 
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Church of England. 


MR. W. H. C. HOLMES. 


The early history of the Church of England їп this district centres in 
the Poowong district. the first service being held by the Rey. Furlonge on 
December 12. 1878, in a building erected. for school and church purposes. and 
which is now part of the Wesleyan Church. Occasionally Church of England 
services were afterwards conducted in this building. and also at the residence 
of Mrs. Horsley and at Mr. L. C. Holmes’ store. the preachers coming from 
Grantville. Lang Lang. and Cranbourne. On Мау 20, 1580, Mr. Gunson ofti- 
ciated. and on December 14. 1850, the Rev. Walker held a service at the store 
and baptised a number of children. Rev. H. Potter, of Grantville, was cn- 
trusted with the establishment of the Church of England in Ше Poowong dis- 
trict. and conducted service at Mrs. Horslev's on February 12. 1551. Не was 
then a grev-haired veteran, and one cannot review the first decade of the 
Church of England history in South Gippsland without paying a tribute to 
the great zeal and energy displayed by him m opening up a district so remote 
from his own. and whose only means of communication were the roughest 
pack-tracks. In 1881. owing to communication being opened up with Dro ouin, 
the charge of the Poowong Church of England was transferred to the Rev. 
Sandiford. of Warragul. 


There were a number of families settled on their bush holdings in the 
area between Bena and MeDonald's Track, who were too far distant from 
Poowong to attend service there. Mrs. Matthews, of Llandaff Glen, offered 
her residence, and the Rev. Potter. and afterwards the Rey. Walker, availed 
themselves of the opportunity to minister to these families on the outer verge 
of settlement. Mrs. Matthews took an active Interest in establishing regular 
services. and eventually, with the assistance of neighbours. prominent among 
whom were Messrs. W. Langham, Coverdale Bros.. Matthews Bros. and San- 
ders, a small church was erected. almost wholly of bush material. by Mr. 
Henry Eccles. on the propertv of e Theo. Matthews. — Xrehdeacon Lang- 
теу opened the church about the vear 1583, and regular services were main- 
tained for many years by the Revs. e Secomb, Walker and Wiltshire 
from the Poowong centre. The building was destroved during the bushfires 
of 1895. and as churches had been established at other centres near at hand. 
it was not considered necessary to re-ereet it. 


The first Church of England minister to reside in Poowong was the Rev. 
Sparling. He and Mr. Secomb. who followed him. conducted services in the 
Poowong Methodist Church. In 1884 the present Church of England at 
Poowong was built, and was for that time a building of considerable preten- 
sion. The Rev. Dr. Moorhouse opened it on July 11. 1554. The roads were 
very bad. and a breakdown of the Drouin coach necessitated the bishop. as 
well a» the TM passengers, travelling portion of the journey on foot. 


In 1555 the committee decided, when having the church painted, to re- 
move the crosses at each end of the gable by cutting them off a foot above 
the roof. The Rev. Sandiford. hearing of the decision, cautioned the painter 
against interfering with the crosses without the permission of the bishop. as 
it was an indictable offence. and he might be apprehended for sacrilege. 
Needless to say. there was no indictment, and the crosses remained intact. 
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During February. 1556. Bishop Moorhouse again conducted service in the 
church. Пе was deeply interested m the bush missionary work of his church. 
and showed his eminent ability in selecting a suttable man. by арро 
Mr. A. A. Wiltshire to Poowong. He was voung. and had just that інісін. 
cheery and hopeful disposition that was no necessary to hearten and encour- 
age the early settlers. who had so much to contend with in their new venture. 
The interminable mud for so long a period of the year restricted the social 
hfe within very narrow limits, particularly for women. Thus the weekly or 
fortnightly visits of the missionary were “oases in an arid desert.” During 
the five or six years of his pastoral work among the early settlers. it is not 
surprising that he endeared himself. not onlv to the members of his own con- 
eregation, but also to those of other denominations. During the earlier уелі» 
of the Poowong Church of England. Mrs. Chas; Cook and Mrz; Chas. Mair 
for many vears rendered valuable services ах organists. 

On January Ist, 1555, Ме. Wiltshire opened services at a small bush 
school at Jeetho. not far from the site of the present State school. A riding 
party of 24 visitors from Poowong assisted at the service. По was also the 
Church of England pioneer in the Arawata and Kardella district. then known 
as Korumburra, holding services at Mr. Thos. Rowe's. and at Mr. Duncan 
Clerk's. At the latter place there was no organ. and an accordion was used 
asa substitute. Mrs. Clerk. and occasionally Mr. James Сота. officiating. 

Services were also established in the Jumburna district. where Mr. Wilt- 
shire was greatly. assisted. as well as at Poowong and Jeetho. by. Messrs. E. 
K. Herring and M. MeLeod. two of the pioneers; who filled many appoint- 
ments which would otherwise have lapsed. Mr. Geo. Lloyd. the fit mar- 
ried minister in the district, succeeded Mr. Wiltshire about 1585, after acting 
as his assistant. Mr. Wiltshire was afterwards transferred to Euroa, where 
he met an untimely death through. falling over a chil. His two sons. Colonel 
EI Wiltshire. DS. O. Croix de Guerre. and CM. Gi. and Liemenant 
John Wiltshire. M.C.. both of the Australian Imperial Forces, served their 
country with conspicuous bravery in the Great War. as did many another son 
of the old pioneers. 

Bishop Goe preached at Poowong for the first time on March 2nd. 155. 
and again on February 1210, 1590. Тіс Rev. Walker. wha followed. Mr. 
Lloyd. started services in the Arawata Hall on May Bh. 1590, Bishop Coe, 
accompanied by Mrs. Goe. visited Arawata, and held a baptismal and contir- 
mation service on April Gh, 1591. Mr. Walker was succeeded by Mr. Roach. 

When IKormnburra was established. it became the centre for this part of 
Gippsland. Mr. Elvery was the first Сішгеһ of England minister, followed 
һү Mr. North, Services were held first at Mr. Guy's home. and later ın Mr. 
Shepherd's galvanised iron store. Bishop Goe preached өп one occiston to 
a congregation of abont 20 ladies and Messrs. Јах. Cornall and Tho. Guy, 
This attendance throws some light on the chureh-going habits of the clas of 
men engaged іп the clearing and construction of the railway. There were 
numerous сарх. and they comprised Che great majority of the population at 
that time. From Mr. Shepherd s store the services were removed to the old 
Mechanies’ Institute. When Mr North was appointed. Aveldeacon Langley 
preached in the Arawata Hall on December ІТ, $8952 ап оп ну een 
sions he and Archdeacon Armstrong otlieiated in the Poowong chuvch. 

One of the most important events іп the more modern luster of the 
Church of England. was the appointment of the Rey, W. IX V. Көп! to 
Korumburra. where he came with a high reputation, which he sustained for 
the 14 vears during which he remained Chere, In lis work at Iorumburra 
he was ably assisted by Messrs. James Cornalh R.S. D. Yom k. б. Slopa. 
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A. P. Llovd. Thos. Guy, G NS Mitchell. and Mrs. Duncan Clerk. On one 
occasion, while riding to a service at Onttrim, his horse fell, and being a man 
of considerable weight he received a severe shaking. and for a considerable 
time afterwards he walked the seven miles to and from Ornttrim to keep his 
appointments. 


Church of England services were first established in the Outtrim 
district in a log hut, on Mr. A. W. Elms’ farm. some four or five 
families comprising the congregation. On one occasion an unpleasant sensa- 
tion was caused by the appearance of a snake during the service. With the 
development of the coal industry and the formation of the Outtrim township, 
the supporters of the Church of England became more numerous. and the 
local committee decided to erect a church. Through the efforts of Mr. Chas. 
Beard. the gift of a block of land was obtained at a an sale held бу Messrs. 
J. H. Riley and W. L. Baillieu. and on this land а very nice little church 
was erected, and before long entirely cleared of mene 

The establishment of Chureh of England services at Leonagtha were 
largely due to the efforts of Mrs. Mary R. Shingler. who. after living eight 
years there. with only one opportunity of attending an English. Church ser- 
vice. wrote early in 1890 to the Dishop of Melbourne. asking if a clergvman 
was available for the district. The Bishop's reply was "if men and means 
were forthcoming. one would be sent." At the end of January a letter came 
from Ven. Archdeacon Langlev. saying that he would visit Leongatha on 
February 25th. and hold any services that could be arranged. On that day 
the first service was held in Mrs. Shingles house, which 20 people attended. 
Communion and baptismal services were held the following morning. and an 
evening service in a school known as Crichton’s, about two miles out of what 
is now Leongatha, — Xt these services Archdeacon Langley. the Revs H. de 
Putron Hitehcock, and C. J. Chambers, of Mirboo North and Foster, took 
part. and also the Rev. W. R. Elvery. who was afterwards the first resident 
reader. Since that time eradual advance has been made under many draw- 
backs. and now (1917) there is a wooden church (all seats free). parish hall. 
and parsonage, all nearly free of debt. The parish has laboured under the dis- 
advantage of many changes in its clergy in the 28 years of its existence, dur- 
Ing w hich time there have been ten. To single out any опе for special promin- 
ence in their work would be diticult, but to the pioneer. Mr. Elvery, it is only 
his due to хау that few would do the work he did. Пе took service~ at Poowong. 
Leongatha. and Inverloch on one day. and at Korumburra, Leongatha and 
Waratah on another. To Bishop Goe and Archdeacon Langley the ehurch 
owed much in the early days for their wise counsel, their ministrations often 
involving long journeys through miles of roudless country m all weather. 
To the Беу. E. 8. North we are indebted for the first missionary work. and 
the name of Richard de Courey Shaw will be a memory of gratitude to many 
parents as the devoted head of the Sunday school for 23 years. 


The date on the chalice that has always been in use in this parish may be 
an item of interest to many in days to come. Tt was given by her son in 1506 
to an invalid mother in England. for use in her home. The comnunion set 


was completed here by a descendant, who is a parishioner. and presented to 
the church in memory of a relative. 


One cannot conchide this retrospect without speaking in the highest terms 
of the self-sacrificing and willing co-operation given. often at a great sacri- 
fice of time and energy. by lav readers in various parts of the distriet to the 
ministers. with whom they were associated. in building up the spiritual and 
social fabric. which is such an essential part of the life of a people. 


The Presbyterian Church. 


MR. A. GILLAN. 


The information contamed in this sketeh is chiefly obtained from articles 
which appeared in “The Quarterly Review." published іп Kormnbnrra. from 
Peete TOI. and “Іше! by Mr. G. 11. Murray. 


In 1555. мх allotments in the Township of Poowong were purchased. for 
а manse site by Mr. James Gibb. МИА. at the request of Mrs; Florence 
Rebecca Wallace-Dunlop. who took an active interest in the Presbyterian 
cause there. and had collected £40 towards the erection of à manse. Mr. Gibb. 
Мт. David Ferier. and Mr. J. R. Wallace-Dimlop were nominated by her a- 
trustees of the «Не. whieh. after remaining unimproved for many усаг. was 
transferred in 1907 to the Роохопе congregation, on their agreeing to pay 
£15 towards the manse at Loch, which had been built some уел previously. 
Shortly afterwards. the site was sold. and the money realised formed the 
nucleus of à manse fund at Poowone, 


To Mr. John Reid. of St. Hehlier. i5 due the honour of initiating the беч 
Presbyterian Chureh service іп the district. As a result. of correspondence 
respecting the want of chureh services; he induced the Rev. AJ. Caldwell. of 
Mornington, to hold a service in the Jeetho West School on March 22nd. 1555. 
A committee was formed. comprising Messrs. W. Cron (elairman). Лоа Reid 
(secretary). M. Bowman (treasurer). К. Мае and J. R. Stewart. and at the 
first meeting. held on April 19th, 1885, it was resolved to establish Pre-by 
terlan services in the district. The Rev. Jobn Murdoch was sent to take 
charge, but after six weeks was succeeded by the Rev. John Taylor. who left 
at the end of two months, and the Rev. 4. W. Little took his plave. He added 
Poowong to his charge. and held the first. Presbyterian service there in the 
State School on October 18th. 1885. A provisional committee was formed, 
consisting of Messrs. James Scott, T. G. Scott, R. Gregg, A. Kennedy (tea 
surer), А. Gillan (secretary). and HÛ was arranged to hold fortiightly services, 
Later. Messrs. R. О. Timms and H. Campbell joined (Пе committee. whilst 
Mr. D. MeTevish was а warm supporter, 


In 1885 services were started m the Leongatha disteiet by Mr. Duncan. 
whe was stationed at Mirboo North, the mission centre being at Traralgon. 
One of the preaching stations was at the residence of Mr. R. Sith, Wardan 
West. and in 1888 the district of Koorooman was thelided. Tater. this ter 
ritorv was handed over to the care of the South Melbourne Presbytery. and 
Mr. Brandviek. from Poowong. took charge. but it was not util the dis aon 
of the distriet into two charges ін ISM, when Mr. Law took the portio of 
the Poowong district north of the railway line. that the work wae taken np 
regularly, 


Poowong was. m the early davs, the centre from Which a миа of 
preaching stations were established. — Mr, 4. R, Stewart, of отин, wort 
— The distriet was n large and seattered one. and under а amete tite rons 
This necessitated a great amount of supply work by ізушеп. іп uel work 
Mr. A. Gillan was alwavs to the front. riding great distanees from hos heme 
te conduct services; nnd has been styled ‘The father of the Presbyterian 
Church in South Gippsland. ^ 
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In 1556 services were started at Poowong East. Мт. К. Henry being see- 
retary. and in Korumburra the first service was held by the Rev. J. E. Armour 
in 1557. In 1889 services were begun at Loch. Mr. C. 5. Bigelow being secre- 
tary. and in 1590 Dena was occupied, Mr. R. J. Fuller acting as secretary. 
In the same vear services were started at Arawatta, aud at Crichton's Hall. 
Messrs. John Bell and M. Allison being the respective secretaries, Іп соп- 
nection with the church at Arawatta, which is used by Presbyterians and 
Methodists alternately, Mr. John Ritchie started a Union Sabbath School. 
attended bv ehildren of both denominations. [n 1859 services were com- 
menced at Longwarry East, Mr. James Aikman being secretary, and other 
helpers were Messrs. John Broek and Thos. Hallyburton. Fairbank was also 
started as a preaching station in the same vear. Mr. A. MeNaughton being 
secretary. with Messrs. А. MeLennan. Mitchell and Black as meinbers of com- 
mittee. In 1592 services were started at Strzelecki. Mr. F. Raven being sec- 
retary. while other helpers were Messrs. Munro, Welly. Сізпеу. MeRee, 
MeIntosh, Adkins. and Ross. 


After Mr. Little's departure. several missionaries worked with varying 
success until the appointment in 1550 of Mr. Brandrick. who. although up- 
wards of 60 vears of age. was a most energetic worker. Не was the first to 
establish the Federal Committee. consisting of one or more delegates from 
each preaching station. The first meeting was held at Loch. when the build- 
ing of a manse was one of the matters considered. In the beginning of 1591 
the district was divided. Mr. Brandrick taking the district South of the rail- 
wav line, while Mr. Edgar Law. а voung student. took charge on the North 
side. 


A church costing £250 was erected at Poowong. on a site purchased from 
Mrs. Horsley. and opened on July 27th. 1890. by Mr. Brandrick, the original 
trustees being Messrs. James Scott. A. Gillan. Hugh Campbell. R. O. Timms. 
and R. Gregg. 


In 1593. Korumburra was made the centre of a ministerial eharge, and 
the Rev. J. G. Davies appointed. Не describes his first experiences as fol- 
lows:—"Tn 1593. there was a large influx of population to Korumburra and 
the surronnding district. The coal mines were being opened out. the railway 
to Jumbunna and Outtrim was in course of eonstmetion. and much work in 
clearing land and road-making was m progress: so. it seemed to the Home 
Mission Committee of the Presbyterian Church of Victoria that the time had 
come to send a minister to the district. Mr. Edgar Law. home missionary. 
from Poowong. held services occasionally in the Mechanics’ Institute. then 
on the North side of the railway line. and I was asked to со to Korumburr: 
with the object of forming a charge there. Accordingly DI arrived in Korum- 
burra in pouring rain on May 27th. 1893. and found Mr. Wm. Henderson 
waiting to meet me. Mr. Geo. Matheson. of Моуаттә. was also at the station. 
and told me I was to ride ont with him on a horse he had brought m for me. 
and conduct service the followi 2 morning. The service was held at Mov р 
in а log schodlhonse. and Mr. Beard. Mr. Geo. Matheson. and Mr. Jos, 
Rainbow composed the — In the evening service was hen ІШ 
Korumburra m a large unlined and ill- lighted hall. the attendance being three 
men. one woman. and three children. This was not a brighi beginning. ми 
it was known that there were staunch and loval Presbyterians on many of the 
surrounding farms ready to give a hearty welcome and generous support to a 
minister of their own church." 
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The preaching places were now under the eare of Mr. Davies until 1900. 
when it was considered that something more should be done at Leongatha. so 
Mr. James Forbes was appointed to the mission there. with Mt. Eccles and 
Berry's Creek ae ont-stations. In 1901 the Rev. II. C. Matthew was ap- 
pointed. and in the same уеде land was bought for a church and manse 
site, and a church built and opened by the Rev. Professor MeDonald tlie same 
vear. 


In Korumburra everything had to be done. There was no church. 
manse. Sabbath School. or organisation of any kind. А committee represent- 
ing all parts of the charge was formed. and it was decided to bild a manse. 
A house, costing £250. was built. and in it the Sabbath School was started in 
April. 1894. The services were held in a hall situated on land in the кай ay 
reserve, which had been purchased and fitted up for a church. The congrega- 
tion increased. and later. through Mr. J. R. Munro. the present excellent ~ite 
was purchased for £210. and a church erected at a cost of abont €400. The 
building was opened on December 2nd. 1900. and subseqnently the original 
manse was sold. and a new one bnilt on the church site. Mr. А.П, Thomson 
rendered valuable service ах head of the Sabbath School and ehoirmaster. and 
was succeeded in the latter capacity by Mr. james Burnet. 


Besides Kortmnburra and Моуатта. Mr. Davies; with the assistance of 
Mr. Law. conducted services at Koorooman, Fairbank, Агала а. and Ruby. 
and Kardella was soon added to the list of stations. Mr. Matthew Allison 
took services frequently. and by his aid. preaching was maintained іп these 
seven preaching stations. Messrs. John and Stephen Ritchie. of Arawatta, 
and Mr. David Munro. of Strzelecki. also gave valuable assistance to the 
minister in his pioneering work. 


In the district: South of Korumbirra, services were first started zt 
Aovarra. where a church was opened im July. 1593. Messrs. G. Matheson and 
Rainbow Bros. taking an active interest in the work. Et was burned down in 
the great fire of 159S, and a new building was erected at Kongwak, on a site 
given by Mr. W. J. Williams. Whilst the church is Presbyterian. there is an 
arrangement that the Methodists shall have the use of the building for wor- 
ship every alternate Sabbath. Mr. Williams has been superintendent of the 
Sabbath Sehool. which is attended by children of different denominations. 


At Опити, services were first held in the Methodist ebirch. In. 1902 
а block of land was secured. and on Mareh Ist, 1903. а church. which eost 
£540. including furnishing, was opened by the Rev. A. Alwyn Ewan. and 
Sabbath School was started under the -nperintendence of Mr. W. H. Walters. 
The first board of management: consisted of Messrs. J. Brownlees. Aaines 
Johnston. Donald MeLeod. D. €. MeKenzie. J. Me lau, Johu Robb. Alex. 
Thomson, А. R. Tulloch. К. A. Wheeler. W. H. Walters. W. L. hichardson 
(secretary). R. Gillespie (treasurer). Arrangements were made to form 
Outtrim. Kongwak. and Movarra ito a mission charge, of whieh Мг, Carlton 
was the first missionary. 


From the little meeting convened by Mr. Jobn Reid, upwards of 20 years 
ago. there have been est: ablished two reonl: ar charges. Korumburra and Leon- 
gathu. with their outside stations. and three misston charges, Onttrim. Poo- 
wong. and Loch. which include eleven preaching |› There have also 
heen built three manses and nine churehes: and so the Presbyterian Сивер 
moves steadily and surely on its wav. assisting іп the great and goad work 
done by all denominations throughout this part of South ( tippslane. 


The Infancy and Progress of the Catholic Church 
in Korumburra. 


MR. E. F. WILLIAMSON. 


Old as Christianity itself. vet ever voung and expanding. the Catholie 
Chureh follows whither her children may roam. and among the sturdy re- 
soureeful pioneers who ventured to carve out homes in the heart of what was 
then a primeval forest. in а great measure unexplored by civilised man, were 
members of the Catholic fold. Few in number. and widely scattered as they 
were. for some time no concerted effort was made to have a Cathofie mission 
permanently established. 


With the advent of the railway and the birth of Korumburra came a 
considerable mflux of population. and among those attracted by the glowing 
promise of the new-born township were many Catholics. some of whom took 
a prominent part in the pioneering work of the Church mission in. Korum- 
burra. This increase soon eventuated in a movement to have Mass celebrated 
in the town, and so it happened that one Sunday morning. about twenty wor- 
shippers reverently knelt in prayer on the landing at the top of the stairway 
in the Korumburra Hotel. then newly built by the late Mr. А. Radovick. and 
heard Mass celebrated by the Rev. Father O'Leary. of the Warragul mission. 
For some time regular monthly services were held. but as the Catholic popu- 
lation steadily increased. the limited space on the landing became inconveni- 
ently overcrowded. so arrangements were made to have the services conducted 
in the newlv-erected Mechanics Institute. which then stood. not in its pre- 
-ent central position. but among the timber on the top of the hill in Station 
Street. 


So important had this outpost of the Church now become that fortnightly 
services were held. Early in 1893 the forward movement took a decided 
practical turn. On Sunday. January 15th. a meeting of the worshippers was 
held. Father O'Leary. of Warragul. presiding. The outcome was the ap- 
pointment of a committee. consisting of Messrs. A. Radovick. W. Malone 
O'Connor, J. M. Gannon. Н. Eccles, senior, P. Fahey. and the secretary, Е. F, 
Williamson. to inspect land then under offer, with power to purchase should 
it be deemed suitable for Church purposes. The seven. gentlemen appointed 
were the active spirits in the pioneering work of the Church in Korumburra. 
The committee soon found that the selection of a suitable site was no easy 
matter. What were considered good positions had already been alienated by 
the Crown. Negotiations were opened with a private owner. and after some 
delay. the present site was secured in July. 1894, for 5100. The only obstacle 
in the way was a financial one. but with earnest adherents of the Church at 
the heln, the difficulty was soon surmounted, and on March 1st. 1895, Mr. 
Вак tender (£230 10s.) for the erection of the church building was accepted. 
Owing to the larger portion of the Township being in the Archdiocese of 
Melbourne. Korumburra early in 1894 had been attached to the Dandenong 
mission. Father Daly being the Parish priest. 


Sunday. April 25th. 1895, was a red letter day among the Catholies of 
the district. the occasion being the blessing and consecration of the Chureh 
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as a place of divine worship by Archbishop Carr. The rapid expansion of 
the mining. dairying. and agricultural industries was still largely increasing 
the population not only of Korumburra, but also the outlying townships of 
Loch. Jumbunna. and Outtrim. For a time the spiritual wants of the 
Catholics of these places were ministered to from Dandenong. but the orga- 
nising and administrative ability of His Grace. Archbishop Carr. led him 
to form a new Parish. comprising all these outposts of the Church. with 
Father Keating as Parish priest. To be convinced that the Catholie Church 
in this favoured and bountiful part of South Gippsland has ever moved for- 
ward from the day when the handful of worshippers knelt on the staircase 
landing. one needs but look around. Three churches. a convent and school. 
and an ornate palatial presbytery, where Father Rafferty. the Parish priest. 
welcomes all. and dispenses good cheer. are ample evidence. 





Impressions of Gippsland. 


MISS M. C. JOHNSON. 


Fair fertile land. where beauty reigns supreme. 

The artist may sojourn and poet dream. 

“Midst pieturesque seclusion here alone. 

To pay their homage at Queen Nature’s throne. 
And mark her varied moods as she appears, 

Like some fair changeful maid of tender vears— 
(тау m sweet Spring. m Summer grand and proud, 
Cov in fickle Autumn. in tears ‘neath Winter's cloud. 


І fain would linger in some sunlit glade. 
Or wander through those peaceful aisles of shade. 
And through the gullies where the rippling creek, 





“Midst fern and bracken plays at hide and seek, 


\ % ІІ > U With merry sunbeams as it winds along 
VS i ГІП lost 1n some mysterious billabong: 


Its soothing rhythm falls проп the ear 
In duleet cadence ever sweet to hear. 


I love to climb the dark-browed monntain side. 
Where broad-leaved tree ferns flourish in their pride. 
And breathe the pure exhilarating air— 

The precious gift of Heaven's diffusion there. 

Whilst lovely scenes viewed from that lofty crest. 

On memorv's pages deeply are impressed. 

The distant sea arrests my wandering gaze. 

In dreamy splendour gleaming through the haze. 


Tier upon tier those scrub-clad ranges tower. 
Like massive ramparts of an Unseen Power: 
Sach peak in Alpine grandeur steep and high. 
While the deep gorges in the shadows Пе, 

A thousand sun-kissed hills of emerald hue. 
Rise up to greet the «Ку of azure blue. 

And pleasant homesteads nestle here and there 
On fertile slopes amonest the foliage fair. 
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“Gullies where the rippling creek, 
Midst feri and bracken, 
Plays at hide and seek.” 


Amongst the hills I trace the winding road, 
sv thriving townships—Industry’s abode— 
The iron monster rushes on its way 

Through rural scenes far from the сих gay, 
Laden with deposit from the mine. 

Or the rich produce of the meek-eved kine. 
And bounteous products of the fruitful soil. 
Won by the sturdy settlers thrifty toil. 


Those blackened tree trunks mark the bush-fire’s course, 
Where it swept on with its resistless force: 

^ut once more oer that devastated seene, 

Пав Nature spread her robe of verdure green. 

А forest giant. crinmmbling in decay. 

“Midst fern and mosses, minghne with the clay. 
Reminds me that when life’s brief term is o'er. 

АП doth return to Mother Earth once more. 
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When o'er the landscape shades of evening creep. 
Then to their forest homes the bush birds sweep. 

To chant their hymns of praise from: some sweet bower. 
In solemn hush of Nature's vesper hour. 

As myriad stars lume the vault on high. 

From the dim distance comes the mopoke’s ery; 

The soft moon rises o'er the eastern range 

And floods the earth with light subdued and strange. 


The tall dead gums fantastic shadows cast. 

Like giant spectres of a mystic past. 

When a dark race roamed these vast forests through, 
To hunt the "possum. bear, or kangaroo, 

Or in the moonlight ‘neath some grand old tree, 
Assembled for their wild corroboree. 

Ere mighty progress. with his axe and spade, 

Did those primeval sohtudes invade. 


Victoria's Eden! Memory loves to rove. 

Through each romantic glen and svivan grove. 
Where fragrant shrubs perfume the gentle breeze, 
That softly sighs and murmurs through the trees. 
There. midst the music of the warbling birds, 

The soul communes in thoughts too deep for words. 
Of deep humility and reverent love,— 

With Him who guards Creation from above. 





The Country as It Is, 1918. 


MR. Р. Н. WATKINSON. 


What first strikes the visitor to the portion of South Gippsland to which 
this book of pioneering experiences refers is the large number of straight dry 
trees of varving heights that constitute so prominent a feature of the land- 
scape over a considerable area. These remains of foretiine monarchs of the 
forest country convey to the person who sees the district for the first time 
some faint idea of the work per formed by those stout-hearted pioneers who, 
some thirty or forty vears ago, settled in what was then a virgin forest, and. 
with so much labour and so many privations, succeeded in overcoming all 
difficulties. and turning this part of Victoria, till their advent. neglected, into 
one of the most productiv e districts in the Commonwealth. ‘These relics of 
the past are gradually disappearing: bnt some years must vet elapse before 
this not unpleasing feature of the countryside becomes non-existent. Тһе 
hilly nature of the country between Nvora and Leongatha also adds to its 
pieturesqueness. One great advantage that is enjoyed m South Gippsland 
—an advantage that is not always suflicenthy appreciated—is its eopious 
rainfall. Year after vear, when the pastures in other parts of the State are 
dry. and the ground baked hard. the grass here 15 green throughout the 
Summer. Anything i in the nature of a drought is unknown: seasons differ. of 
course, and produetion varies on account of elimatte conditions, but the rain- 
fall is sure, and on this account those engaged ін the primary industries are 
not subject to the set-backs which droughts elsewhere occasion. There are 
only four rivers m this territory—the Bass. Powlett. and Tarwin in the Sonth. 
and the Lang Lang in the North, and these are fed by innumerable little 
rivulets from the allies that intersect the hilly country. In many of the 
gullies are still consider able numbers of beautiful tree-ferns, although most 
of them have disappeared with the clearmg of the land. Blackwood trees, 
too, are fairly numerous in parts. [t is noticeable that. while there are pine 
and other trees abont nearly all the homesteads, there Is. in many Instances, 
a total absence of live timber in the paddocks. the settlers having evidently 
been so intent проп the clearing of the heavy timber that constituted one of 
their chief diffieilties in the arly days. that the benefit of trees as shelter belts 
was not perhaps fnllv appreciated. Тіс grasses are principally cocksfoot, 
clover and гуе. whieh grow luxuriantly. The land throughout. of соне, 
needs constant attention, because if holdings are neglected for a while. there 
Is soon a heavy growth of bracken and undererowth. Пеге and there may 
he seen areas of land that have. through mattention in this regard. gone hack 
ahnost to a wild state: but these are exceptions. 


In dealing with the development of agriculture, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that this part of the State, me sured bv the vears of its settlement. 18 
comparatively in 15 infaney. Owing to the country having been so ы 
timbered originally, 1t was impossible for a long period after the land wa 
occupied, for settlers to till the soil. because clearing and burning-otl were 
essential preliminaries. Farm orehards were planted, and the growing of 
produce for home use and of fodder crops was undertaken to а "necessarily 
limited extent; but agriculture on anything like a large scale was practically 
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POOWONG. 

Poowong is situated on MeDonald's Track, about six niles from Nyora railway station. 
The district was settled between 1874 and 1550, and Poowony was the first township estab- 
lished in the great forest of South Gippsland. It possesses a State School, Atheneum (with 
library), three churches, two banks, post office, ete., and has a monthly market for the sale 
of stock. 





MIRBOO NORTH. 
The township of Mirboo North is situated 109 miles from Melbourne, at the terminus 
of the branch railway line from Morwell, on the main Gippsland line. It is on the top of a 
range dividing the watersheds of the Latrobe and Tarwin Rivers, and the main street 
divides an area of poor country on the north from the rich chocolate soil to the south. 
It has a population of about 400, aud, in addition to the Mirboo Shire Hall, has three 
churches, three banks, three hotels, a co-operative butter factory, and market vards. 
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LOCH. 


Loch is prettily situated in a valley at the junction of the Bass and Alsop Rivers, distant 
59 miles by rail from Melbourne. It contains State School, Mechanics’ Institute and library, 
three churches, two banks (State and Commonwealth Savings Banks), newspaper, police 
station, hotel, ete. It is surrounded by a rich agricultural and dairying distriet. 


impossible up to a few years ago. The position now is, however, very dif- 
ferent. and there has recently been a remarkable development in this respect. 
A steady expansion of the acreage under crops in the future may be confi- 
dently anticipated. The siitability of the soil for the production of root, as 
well as fodder crops. has been amply demonstrated, and the quantity and 
quality of the yields have been shown ta be eminently satisfactory. Moa far, 
attention has been directed. principally to the cultivation of potatoes, and to 
a lesser extent of onions. The potato growing industry is subject to set- 
backs on account of disease and weather conditions, and South Gippsland 
farmers have experienced their share of (hese: but on the whole the returns 
have been good. and constitute an important addition to the income from the 
principal industry of dairy farming. Моге land is be. œ cleared. for (һе 
plough annually, and with its great natural advantages, there 15 no reom 
for doubt that the importance of this distriet as a producer. of potatoes, 
onions, ete, wil be greatly euhaneéd later оп. An indication of its posst- 
bilities is given hy the displays of farm produce exhibits at the several agri- 
cultural shows, where the quality and variety of such exhibits have been 
favourably commented upon by large numbers of visitors from other parts of 
the State. It is in the fields rather than on show benches, of course, that the 
(rue test of the productivity of the soil must be applied, and there the opinion 
formed on inspection of the agricultural exhibits is confirmed. 
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KORUMBURRA. 


Korumburra is the capital of the Shire of Poowong and Jeetho, 70 miles from Mel- 
slopes of the Strzelecki Ranges. Among the publie buildings are shire hall, post office, court 
There are also six ehurches, four banks, three hotels, and drill hall; also municipal sale yards 
service, and is lighted by electricity. There are two newspapers in the town, and a telephone 
and vast dumps of shale that have been burning for five and twenty vears, from which 


To the visitor, used to flat country. the cultivation of some of the steep 
hills, such as there are in the neighbourhood of Korumburra and surrounding 
districts, ix a source of wonder. because one would think that the attempt would 
lead to disaster to both ploughman and horses: but with the implements avail- 
able, the work is performed, and crops have been, and are being, successfully 
grown on hillsides that are apparently too steep for any purpose other than the 
grazing of sheep and cattle. One marked etfect of the extension of agrieul- 
ture is the improvement in the landscape. After having been cropped and 
sown down in grass. the land presents a nice clean even surface, pleasing to 
the eye. That thc: is a great future before the district in respect of agri- 
culture is certain. and there is reason for the belief that the tendency. on 


account of this and other factors, will be towards smaller holdings and eloser 
settlement. 


While the show ring affords no certain evidence of the average quality of 
the herds in any district. it may be taken for granted that in districts where 
the entries by local breeders of pure cattle are numerous and the quality ex- 
cellent, the herds generally are quite up to. if not above, the average else- 
where. One has only to visit the Korumburra, Leongatha and other shows 
to be convinced that breeders of pure Avrshire and Jersey cattle. which have 
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bourne, on the (Great Southern line. It is prettily situated among tne hills on the southern 
house, Mechanics’ Institute, a large State School, in connection with a continuation school. 
and sheep «dip, while a publie park and show giound are adjacent. It has a good water 


exchange. 


Once a busy coal-mining town, the industry is now only represented by one mine, 


material is obtained for making footpaths, The population is about 2500. 


long been regarded as the principal dairying breeds. have bere achieved 
great success. and attained a high standard. Aveshires have heen іп great 
favour with South Gippsland dairy farmers all along. The claims of 
Jerseys. as regards butter. production, lave always been recognised. but the 
leaning to the Ayrshire breed has been largely. due to the faet that Jerseys 
аге not looked on as "dual purpose" cattle. Jersey breeders көше two or 
three years ago established the South Gippsland Jersey Breeders’ Associa- 
Gon. which aims at popularising this breed. and already good work has been 
done. but it is questionable whether Jerseys will displace Avershires ta any 
appreeiable extent. Tn the district show rings the exhibits of both breeds 
are excellent. and almost invariably the judges. brought from distant parts of 
the State—well-known and successful breeders theniselves - have referred in 
the most favourable terms to the quality and number of the animals exhibited. 
хо far as the ordinary dairy. herds are concerned. the Ayrshire strain pre 
dominates, and the average herd will compare favourably with similar herds 
elsewhere. Much remains to be done to bring the vield. per caw ир to the 
highest level by culling ont the wasters.” and breeding from the most pro- 
fitable cows in the herds: but although there are as vet no herd testing asso- 
ciations in this district, the experience of the dairy farmers themselves leads 


AA 
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LION GAT ETE 


Leongatha is the head-quarters of the Woorayl Shire, and is 75 miles from Melbourne 
agricultural country of an undulating character, with the Strzelecki Ranges in the distance. 
attached), and there are also four ehurches, State School, three banks, two hotels, a large 
a good water supply, and is ht by electricity, while its telephone system links up many of 
stone quarry, which supplies many of the surrounding districts with road metal. 


to a gradual improvement. On almost every dairy farm. the visitor will see 
a sleek, well-conditioned herd. and the homesteads and general surroundings 
bespeak prosperity. 


Butter factories, mostly — eo-operative, but a few proprietary, аге 
dotted about the district, and are provided with the most up-to-date 
plant, a» unght be expected in an essentially dairving district, such аз 
this. А proportion of the dairy farmers close to the railway line have m 
later years been supplying milk for the city retail trade: but the great bulk 
of the milk produced is separated on the farms, and the cream sent to one 
or other of the butter factories. On account of the poor reads and heavy 
grades. home separating was in the first case absolutely essential. and this 
has been continued up to the present. It was established years ago that the 
choicest butter can be manutfaetured from home-separated cream; ample 
proof of this has been afforded by the very ligh percenetage of superfine 
butter turned out by the several butter factories and the excellent prices it 
has realised in both the Commonwealth and England. Great credit is due 
to those who have so successfully conducted. the co-operative butter fac- 
tories. which have been beyond doubt an important factor in the steady pro- 
gress of the dairying industry. The cream 1s collected by the butter factory 
companies from а radius of many miles. 
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on the Great Southern line. It has a population of about 2000, and js surrounded by rich 
The publie buildings comprise post oflice, shire hall, athenzum, bigh school (with hostel 
co-operative butter factory, one newspaper, show grounds and municipal sale yards, Et has 
the farms in the district. In the vicinity are the Leongatha Labour Colony, and a valuable 


That the importance of pig raising as an adjunct to dairy 
farming is generally recognised, will readily be admitted alter an 


inspection of the farms in the district. Apart from the breeders 
іп the Korumburra and Juubunna districts, who have made a speetalty 
of raising pure Berkshires and Middle Yorkshires — and these have 


for many years been among the principal prize-takers at both the Melbourne 
and Sydney. Royal Shows. and have gained so high a reputation theoughout 
the Commonwealth, that orders for stud pigs from every. State have been 
received and fulfilled by them—pigs are grown on nearly every farm. and 
have been an appreciable souree of income, 


Sheep and cattle grazing is carried on to only a limited extent. judged 
by the standards in purely grazing districts. However, on many of the dairy 
farms some sheep are run, and those landholders who devote their attention 
principally to grazing have achieved success, though during the kist two or 
three years the dairy farmers have had the better of the deal, owing to the 
high prices ruling for batterfat. There are Hoeks of pure-bred Border- 
Leicesters. English-Leicesters. Lincoln and Shropshires in the district. and 
the breeders have been successful uot only at Gippsland shows, bnt also at 
the Melbourne Royal Show. — Latterly some Rotmey-Marsh sheep have been 
brought into the district. АП these breeds do well here, as also do the cross; 
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bres.  Fattening cattle has proved profitable. and considerable numbers of 
“fats” are sent to the Melbourne markets, especially from the Leongatha dis- 
fet. 


The Shows held under the auspices of the Agricultural Societies in this 
part of Gippsland compare favourably for all-round excellence with those 
in any other portion of the State. Draught horses are not so numerously re- 
presented as at many northern shows, but with the development of agricul- 
ture heavy horses are sure to be more used. As regards light horses. includ- 
ing thoroughbreds. there is invariably a fine display at these shows. the class 
for ponies. which are particularly numerous, is always well filled. Тһе cattle 
exhibits always attract the attention of visitors from other districts, езресі- 
ally the dairying breeds. Sheep and swine exhibits are also of a uniformly 
high standard. and the agricultural and other exhibits evidence the keen 
interest that is taken by the residents of the respective districts in the shows. 
The Korumburra and District. Agricultural and Pastoral Society has just 
held its 25th annual show. and its record is one of continuous progress. Prior 
to the war the prize-money offered totalled about £450. but on account of the 
altered conditions a reduction was inevitable. The Leongatha Agricultural 
Society was established some vears later. and it has also become a strong 
~oclety. Other societies are Lang Lang. and Dalyston. the latter having been 
Inaugurated only m recent Year's. 


For a long period the making of trafficable roads was one of the most 
serious problems the settlers had to face. Originally. roads were marked ont 
on the draughtboard plan. and. as can be easily understood, in the killy 
country from Nyora to Leongatha. and for many miles on beth sides of the 
railway line. roads marked on the plan were in many cases useless. The 
shire councils had. therefore. with the limited means at their disposal. to 
acquire land for deviations. and many thousands of pounds were expended in 
this way. with the object of obtaining roads with traflicable grades. Later 
on. metalling the principal highways from centres on the railway line was 
commenced. but the expense was so great that progress was necessarily slow. 
The passing of the Country Roads Act and the establishment of the Board 
was the beginning of a new era for the district in this respect. The principal 
roads were declared main roads under the Act. and within a short time work 
was commenced. Had it not been for the war. several of these roads. over 
which the traffic is particularly heavy. would have been completed. As it is. 
even those who had serious misgivings regarding the result of the new policy 
freely admit that the operations of the Board have already been attended 
with very beneficial results to some of the men on the land. The munici- 
palities, if they had to rely upon their own resources, could not have at- 
tempted. for a generation at least. to carry out road works on anything like 
the same scale. It has been frequently pointed ont that good roads are as 
essential to the development of the rich hill country of Gippsland as irriga- 
tion is to the northern districts, and the grading and metalling of the prin- 
cipal thorouglifares by the Country Roads Board will ultimately be of incal- 
eulable benefit to this district. The total cost of these works has averaged 
about £2000 per mile. the Board having determined to secure the best grades 
and solidly constructed roads. Subsidiary roads are in many instances still 
badly in need of attention. but their improvement is only a matter of time. 
The sections of the roads connecting Korumburra. Poowong. and Drouin: 
Korumburra and Leongatha: Korumburra. Kongwak, and Wonthagei: Poo- 


‹ 
wong, Nyora, and Bena: Loch, the tilenalvie district. and Wonthaggi: that 


J 


have been completed. have entirely altered the condition of affairs with re- 
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JUMBUNNS. 


Aumbunna is a small coal mining town on the railway fine from Korumburra to Outtrim. 
lt lies in a picturesque position, and is well sheltered by the surrounding hills. {t serves 
as a railway centre for the fertile districts of Моуатта, Kongwak and Glenalvie. 


spect to road tralie in the Poowong and Jeetho Shire, and іп the Woorayl 
Shire, which has its headquarters af Leongatha: and in the Philip Island aid 
Woolomal Shires main road construction. is equally appreciated. When 
the grading and metalling of the whole of these roads is completed. there 
should be a marked and sustained tnerease іп production. From the хоста] 
ag well as the itilitariin aspect these road improvements are of ihe utmost 
Importance. and in this regard the conditions are infinitely better thon they 
Pere ten vers eo. 


It is only fair to state. however, that іп the opinion of nany ev 
perienced men. the systemi of road-making adopted by the Board, m- 
volving, as H does, an expenditure of aver £2000 a mile, is too costly for 
the needs of this district. “They poini ont that. although the conditions of 
the settlers on the highly improved main roads аге greatly improved. those 
situated even a comparatively short distance from these main thorough fires 
are little better off than before, for the reason that the roads From their pro 
perties are in such a deplorable condition as to prevent veliieular traffic to the 
main roads during the Winter senson. They. consider that there is no pro 
«ресі of improvement on these side roads. as the money to be provided by the 
shires for maintenance on the main roads шігеніу taken over. If the present 
system of construction be maintained. will absorb а targe proportion of the 
municipal fund. Tt as proposed hy the Bowser (Government to Introdtee a 
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WON THACGI, 





Wonthaggi is situated at the terminus of the railway line from Nyora, $6 miles from 
Coal Mine, whieh was developed in 1909 to make gcod a shortage of coal caused by a coal 
the plains between the forest country and the coast. It possesses a municipal hall, post and 
State Savings Banks), four hotels, a court house, two newspapers, besides theatres, skating 
Hollins, an early settler, at £15 per aere. The annual municipal valuation (1918) is £21,740. 


Bill to provide £500,000 for subsidiary roads, the Premier stating, in refer- 
ring to the proposal. on February Sth. 1918, that “the Country Roads Board 
Act has not given that assistance to the producer in distriets distant. from 
railways and at right angles from them. which its authors believed it would 
do." Certainly. there is ground for this statement, which appears to justify 
the criticisms thai have been levelled at Фе Act in this respect. 

Vote —since the bove was written Parliament has provided £1.000,000 
to һе spent bv the Board on these “subsidiary” roads. 

А line of railway from Koo-wee-rup to MeDonald's Track at Strzelecki 
was decided upon by Parliament a few vears ago. and the work of constrne- 
tion was commenced: but. as was the case with so many other works of a 
similar character. construction had to be suspended on account of the financial 
situation consequent upon the war. This will be a developmental line. and it 
is expected to have a decided influence in increasing production in the area 
of country it will serve. 
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Melbourne. It is a borough with about S000 inhabitants, and owes its existence to the State 
strike in New South Wales. It is the centre of an extensive coal-bearing area situated on 
telegraph office, telephone exchange, six churches, five banks (including Commonwealth and 
rinks, bowling greens, ete. The site of the town, 1280 acres, was purchased from Mr. Johu 
Water is supplied from a reservoir nine miles distant, situated in the hills near Kong wzk. 


Dy reason of its great natural advantages. this part of the State шау he 
truly said to merit the title of "the garden of Victoria.” Ешіпен іу suited 
for closer settlement. it is indubitably capable of earrving a much larger 
population than it has at present. | Smaller holdings ean be more easily. and. 
taking mito account the value of the land. more profitably worked than can 
those of 300 aeres or more, Tle ability of settlers to obtain a good бей: 
hood from less than 100 acres has been demonstrated in various parts of the 
district, and there is reason to believe that the general tendeney will be in the 
direction of subdivision of the larger into smaller holdings. Taving reached 
a stage in its development that was passed by the Western District twenty to 
thirty years ago. a more rapid advance than has been made even during the 
last ten years may be confidently anticipated. Dairy farming will no doubt 
continue the principal industry. but agriculture is sure to play a more im- 
portant part as time goes on, 
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Return Furnished by Victorian Commissioners for the Period of 5 Years — From 1909 to 1914. 
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